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Nasli Heeramaneck’s lifelong involvement with the art world took the form of both business 
and finely developed connoisseurship. Born in Bombay in 1902, he belonged to the small 
community of Parsees, a Zoroastrian sect, descended from Persian refugees who.had migrated 
to India to escape the Moslem persecutions of the 7th and 8th centuries. It is because of this 
heritage that he became interested later in life in objects that reflected both his place of birth 
and his distant Persian ancestry. 

The Los Angeles County Museum of Art is fortunate to have acquired several major 
collections of objects which were assembled by Nasli Heeramaneck. The Indian collections 
are well-known, and apart from Los Angeles, two other groups of Indian objects were 
acquired, by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, and the National Gallery of 
Ottawa. The museum’s collection of ancient West and Central Asian objects from the 
Heeramaneck collection will illustrate this discussion of his career. 


Heeramaneck’s Family Background and Early Years 

The Heeramaneck family interest in collecting preceded Nasli by several generations. 
Heeramaneck’s grandfather was a mill owner who was known to have assembled an 
important collection of Chinese porcelains. During a period of financial hardship, Heeramaneck’s 
father was recalled to Bombay from school in England and asked to sell the family collection. 
Following this initial experience, Munchersa Heeramaneck opened a gallery and developed a 
flourishing art business. 

Nasli Heeramaneck collected coins as a small child, and at the age of seventeen, persuaded 
his father to allow him to manage a branch of the family gallery which had been opened in 
New Delhi. Heeramaneck must have revealed an early aptitude and curiosity about the arts, 
for at the age of nineteen he was sent to Europe to become a dealer and continue his informal 
studies in the museums of Paris and London. The collections of the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert provided him with a solid foundation of comparative material, shaping his 
critical taste. 

In 1924, Nasli Heeramaneck opened a gallery in Paris. After three successful years, he 
turned the business over to his brother and moved to New York to begin his long career as an 
art dealer in the United States. Arriving on December 25, 1927, he reportedly carried with 
him only $ 75 in cash and “a fortune in treasures in a trunk.”! 

The sale of several costly objects soon enabled Heeramaneck to rebuild his capital and in 
April, 1928, he opened his first New York gallery, on the twelfth floor of a building at 724 
Fifth Avenue. From that time until his death, he remained one of the primary suppliers of 
Asian art to the major museums in America. There is hardly an important collection 
(including the great Rockefeller collection) that does not contain works acquired from 
Heeramaneck. 

In 1929, along with the majority of businesses in the United States, he was hard-hit by the 
Great Depression. He arranged to sell a large group of objects at an auction, held at the 
American Art Association on April 4-5, 1929, in New York. The catalogue of that sale reveals 
that it was probably the first documented auction of Luristan material in the United States 
(although at that time, the items were identified as "Cappadocian").? Evidence of Heeramaneck's 
acceptance at that time by members of the East Coast art world, is found in the fact that the 
renowned and highly respected Keeper of Indian Art at the Boston Museum, Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, agreed to give a lecture on Indian art, preceding the auction at the American 
Art Association. 

It is characteristic of Heeramaneck's instinctive collecting foresight that he had chosen to 
acquire Luristan objects when they were so little known on the international art market. 
Similarly, Heeramaneck swept up the entire group of Tibetan thankas from the collection of 
the eminent scholar, Giuseppi Tucci, when they were exhibited in the fifties for sale in a New 
York gallery and went unsold for several weeks. It was not until the 1970s that Tibetan 
art acquired popularity in America. An important group of thankas from the Tucci collection 
are among the Los Angeles County Museum of Art's holdings today. Heeramaneck was 
always ahead of the market and in many ways, created it. 

During the 1930s Heeramaneck developed his reputation and relations with museum 
curators in other American cities, such as Cleveland, Kansas City, Seattle, and Dayton, in 
addition to strengthening his ties with Coomaraswamy of Boston. In 1935, a travelling 
exhibition of objects from Heeramaneck's collection of Indian sculpture and paintings was 
circulated by the College Art Association. 


Later Career 

The next three decades were prosperous for Heeramaneck. Objects from his galleries were 
pivotal to the building of distinguished collections of Asian art in American museums. He 
married portraitist Alice Arvin in 1939. Born in New Haven, Connecticut, she had grown up 
in Florence, and had been trained as an artist at Yale University. She was Heeramaneck's 
partner in a sense far beyond the traditional marriage, firmly established in his milieu of 
collectors, students, curators and scholars. Throughout the years she exercised an interest in 
Heeramaneck's art-related activities, her photographs illustrating many of the sales and 
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1 Cheekpiece from a Horse bit 
Luristan 

с. 1000-650 В.С. 

Bronze 

h: 12.3 em., 1: 10.5 em. 

M. 76.97.96 


2 Standard Finial 
Luristan 

с. 1350-800 В.С. 
Bronze 

h: 12.2 cm., уу: 5.8 ст. 
M.76.97.21a 


3 Standard Finial 
Luristan 


. c. 1000-650 В.С. 


Bronze 
h: 20.2 cm., w: 7.2 cm. 
М, 76.97.5 


4 Quiver Plaque (detail) 
Luristan 

c. 1000-650 B.C. 
Bronze 

h: 43.5 cm., уу: 13 cm. 
M.76.97.178a,b 


5 Situla 

Luristan 

c. 1000-800 B.C. 

Bronze 

h: 14.3 em., diam: 5.5 em. 
M.76.97.355 
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6 Jar 7 Spouted Jar 

Western Iran Western Iran 

Second half of 3rd millennium B.C. с, 1000-800 В.С. 

Ceramic Ceramic 

h: 28.8 cm., diam: 30.4 cm. h: 15.3 em., 1 : 35.5 ст., diam: 20 cm. 
M.76.174.169 M. 76.174.173 
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8 Handled Jar Set on a Pair of Boots 9 Bowl 

Northern Iran Western Iran 

с. 1350-800 В.С. Achaemenid period, с. 550-330 В.С. 
Ceramic Silver 

h: 16.8 cm., diam: 11.3 cm., |: 16.7 cm. h: 2.4 cm., diam: 19.3 cm. 
M.76.174.179 M.76.174.111 





exhibition catalogues. They moved to a turn-of-the-century townhouse in 1952, located less 
than a block from the Metropolitan Museum at 23 East 83rd Street. This residence served as 
the focal point of both his social and business life until his death in 1971. It was here that they 
lived, as one writer has described, “amid their transient and permanent treasures.” Objects 
were placed “on view” or stored in cabinets and closets throughout the house. 

One of the highest compliments paid to the connoisseurship of Nasli and Alice 
Heeramaneck was the staging of a major exhibition of their Indian, Tibetan and Nepalese 
objects at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1966.4 This was the first time that a 
major exhibition had been devoted to objects from the personal collection of a dealer. In 
addition to the organizing institution, the itinerary for the exhibition included the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (February 8 — April 2, 1967), the Detroit Institute of Arts (June 20— 
August 6, 1967), and the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond (September 19 to 
October 14, 1967). | 

Although Heeramaneck had sold Indian art in the United States for over thirty years 
preceding 1966, the collection shown in Boston came as a surprise to many. It was evident 
that he had squirreled away a number of important objects, indicating that his collecting 
instinct had often overwhelmed his ambitions as a dealer. Concerning Heeramaneck’s 
collecting activities, his longtime friend, Perry Rathbone commented in the foreword to the 
Boston exhibition catalogue, “As a buyer he is not only helpless but heedless: helpless to 
resist if the object appeals, heedless to cost. His state of mind alternates between exhilaration 
over a new acquisition and anxiety over the payments. An early accident left him with 
only one eye unimpaired. But as Cezanne said of Monet, "What an eye!’ "5 

In 1966, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, contracted to buy this collection, but gave up 
the contract in 1969. It was then that the Los Angeles County Museum of Art purchased the 
collection, the first of several major Heeramaneck collections to go to that museum. 
Dr. Pratapaditya Pal, then Keeper of the Indian Collections in Boston, accepted a position at 
LACMA to catalogue, publish, and expand the newly acquired Heeramaneck collection and 
develop the museum’s holdings in contiguous areas. 

In November, 1966, Nasli Heeramaneck made a gift to the National Museum in New Delhi 
of an impressive collection of pre-Columbian objects. Included in the selection were ceramic 
funerary figures, vessels, textiles, and gold and silver artifacts. Heeramaneck received a letter 
from the museum director expressing appreciation for these first contributions to the museum's 
collection of objects from the ancient cultures of the Americas. Russell Lynes, writing in 
Harper's Magazine in 1967, commented "There is a symmetry about his having brought the 
ancient arts of India here (the United States) and to have sent the ancient art of this continent 
to India that pleases Heeramaneck's sense of aesthetic and historic fitness." Не had always 
felt that he had made his living by selling Indian art in America and that one of the ways he 
could repay his country would be to give the National Museum a collection of pre-Columbian 
art. Subsequently, Alice Heeramaneck gave a collection of rare Indian textiles to the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan museum in Benares. 

Nasli Heeramaneck died in 1971 of a heart attack. Two years later, his wife offered the 
Heeramaneck collection of Islamic art to the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Los Angeles 
art patron, Mrs. Joan Palevsky, provided the funding for the purchase of this collection, which 
consisted of over six hundred objects. Included in the collection are outstanding examples of 
12th and 18th century Persian ceramics, early Qur'an leaves, and 16th and 17th century 
Turkish and Persian textiles.9 At the same time, Mrs. Heeramaneck gifted to the museum 
a library of research materials, a second collection of pre-Columbian objects, and important 
Chinese ceramics. 


The Ancient West and Central Asian Collection 
Another exceptional group of objects from the Heeramaneck collection was offered to the Los 
Angeles County Museum in 1974. This collection consisted of objects primarily from ancient 
West and Central Asia, with additional pieces from Iron Age Europe, Hellenistic Greece and 
Egypt, and from provincial workshops of the Roman Empire. Approximately one thousand 
pieces were purchased by the Ahmanson Foundation. An additional six hundred objects were 
given to the museum by Mrs. Heeramaneck in her husband's memory.? 

Bronzes and ceramics from the area of modern Iran comprise the major part of the 
collection. Within this group are approximately five hundred bronze objects which can be 


stylistically attributed to the artistic production of Luristan in the Zagros mountain region of | 


Iran and dated to the Iron Age (c. 1350-550 B.C.). Small, portable objects were produced by 
the nomadic groups of pastoral people of this area and often served as personal or equestrian 
ornaments. Other Luristan bronze pieces include tools, weapons, vessels and votive objects. 
Among the most spectacular objects are the elaborate cheekpieces from horse bits. For 
example, figure 1 is in the form of a fantastic beast, with a sub-human face, and winged body 
of a sphinx. Metal horse bits are known to have been produced in Syria and Palestine as early 
as the mid-second millennium B.C. and decorated bits also appear in the Assyrian reliefs of 
Sennacherib (704-681 B.C.), but there is no obvious precedent for the fantastic creatures 
on the cheekpieces from Luristan. 
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10 Belt Buckle 

Iran 

Parthian period, 

c. 150 B.C. — 225 A.D. 
Bronze 

h: 4.5 cm., w: 7.2 cm. 
M.76.97.592 





11 Oval Dish 

Iran 

Sasanian period, 

c. 225-650 A.D. 
Silver and silver gilt 
h: 6.2 cem., 1: 14.5 cm. 
M.76.174.5 

12 Vessel 

Iran 


2600-2250 B.C. 
Chlorite 


h: 6.4 cm., diam: 4.5 cm. 


M.76.97.902 


Another distinctive category of Luristan objects represented by over fifty examples in the 
Heeramaneck collection are bronze standard finials. These range from graceful representations 
of two symmetrical, opposed animals (Fig. 2) to more complex images of multiple "heroes" 
threatened by compound beasts (Fig. 3). Although a few of these fascinating objects have 
been excavated in a funerary context, their precise usage remains undetermined. 

Another outstanding example of Luristan metalwork is a hammered bronze quiver plaque 
(Fig. 4), with four registers of combat scenes. In each panel, a central character is menaced 
by two rampant beasts. This elaborate plaque would probably have been attached through 
the perforations along the edges to a backing of leather or cloth and worn or included in a 
burial as a ceremonial object. A final example of the diversity represented by the Luristan 
bronzes in the Heeramaneck collection is a bronze situla (Fig. 5). Here a bowman is shown 
in relief, in pursuit of an ostrich. A guilloche border and bands of “tongues” frame the scene. 

Ceramic production during the Iron Age periods in northwestern Iran is also well- 
represented in the Heeramaneck collection. Fifty examples of pottery include many of the 
“classic” styles from this region. For example, figure 6, dated to the second half of the 3rd 
millennium is an excellent piece of “Giyan IV” style buffware with a dark painted “bird- 
comb” frieze along the shoulder of the pot. Figure 7 shows another traditional form of early 
Iranian pottery: a long-spouted “Sialk Cemetery B” type of vessel, painted with checkerboard 
patterns beneath the handle, and stylized horned animals at each side (date с. 1000-800 В.С.). 

The diversity of ceramic production in ancient Iran is illustrated by the next example. This 
black burnished pot (Fig. 8), amusing to the modern eye, consists of a biconical jar set on a 
pair of ceramic boots with upturned toes. The boots are embellished with seams marked by 
rows of “stitching.” A similar example, although in the form of a beaker, was excavated in the 
necropolis of Hasanlu in northwestern Ігап.10 Now in the archeological museum of Teheran, 
this similar piece incorporates two boots with upturned toes and indications of lacings. 

The Achaemenid period in Iran (550-330 B.C.) is represented by approximately thirty 
objects in the Heeramaneck collection. Figure 9, a beautifully designed shallow bowl of 
hammered silver is typical of the courtly objects produced, presumably by local artists, in 
response to demand by wealthy patrons attached to the courts of Persian governors. The 
central omphalos of this bowl is circled by twelve tear-shaped bosses; a motif of lotus buds 
fills the space between each boss. A comparison of this piece with the preceding examples 
clearly illustrates that the distinctive style of Luristan metalwork had completely disappeared 
by the mid-sixth century, (the end of the Luristan bronze industry is placed c. 650-600 B.C.) 
leaving little legacy for following periods of artistic production in ancient Iran. 

The Seleucid period in Iran (c. 330-150 B.C.), founded by Alexander the Great's general 
Seleucus, marks the introduction of Hellenism into Iran and remains a vague period in this 
region's archeological record. None of the objects in the Heeramaneck collection can be 
attributed to the Seleucid period due to the lack of controlled excavations of sites dating to 
this era. The Parthian period (c. 150 B.C.-225 A.D.) however, is represented by almost fifty 
objects in the collection. A bronze rectangular belt buckle (Fig. 10) reflects the continuing 
Hellenistic influence in Iran. Depicted in small scale on the buckle, a very naturalistic horseman 
rides a rearing steed beside a stag (or elk) and a young animal, attacked by two lions or 
panthers. Sixteen other Parthian bronze belt buckles are included in the Heeramaneck 
collection, along with several bronze vessel handles, scepters and pendants. 

The Sasanian period (c. 225-650 A.D.) is represented by outstanding examples of both 
glass and metalwork. One of the most elegant of the eight Sasanian silver vessels in the 
Heeramaneck collection is figure 11. This elongated oval dish has gilding applied to the 
exterior as a background for the scroll pattern of grapes and vine leaves which runs along 
the rim. In addition, the gilding highlights bands of rippled lines on the underside of the 
dish. The interior is undecorated and appears to be formed from a separate sheet of metal. 
The bowl is fashioned from a single sheet, with the exterior design achieved by carving, 
engraving and chasing. P. Harper has noted that the motifs of rippled "waters" and vine 
scrolls appear on nearly contemporary Indian vessels citing a 4th-5th century "Dionysiac" 
silver bowl which was found near Tank in the Punjab as an example (this bowl is now in the 
British Museum, OA 1937-3-19, 1).H 

Another piece from the Heeramaneck collection is representative of the wealth of material 
for continued scholarly research presented by this group of objects. It is a small chlorite 
vessel (Fig. 12) which has not been previously published. It depicts two lions standing nose to 
nose over the inverted head of a humped bull or zebu. The hind ends of the lions also touch, 
with genitals clearly outlined. A palm tree fills the space between them. The eyes of all three 
animals are deeply drilled, probably for an inlay of paste or precious stone. 

P. Kohl has identified the distinctive style of similar vessels as "intercultural," bridging the 
areas of ancient Mesopotamia and lran, and serving as significant examples of third 
millennium trading systems in these regions. They have been excavated in sites ranging 
from the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, Iran, eastern Syria, and the Indus Valley. Kohl dates 
the production of these distinctive chlorite (and sometimes steatite) vessels to a brief period of 
2600-9500 B.C. Other scholars believe that the period of production extended to at least 
9950 В.С.13 Excavations at Tepe Yahya during the late 1960s and 1970s revealed one center 
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13 Finial 

Southern Siberia 

7th-5th century B.C. 
Bronze 

h: 17.6 cm., w: 11.5 cm. 
M.76.97.633a,b 


14 Belt Buckle 

Inner or Outer Mongolia, Southern Siberia 
2nd-lst century B.C. 

Bronze 

В: 6.9 cm., w: 10.6 cm. 

M.76.97.556 


15 Belt Buckle 

Inner or Outer Mongolia, Southern Siberia 
2nd-1st century В.С. 

Bronze 

h: 6.8 cm., w: 10.4 cm. 

M.76.97.583 
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16 Stamp Seal and Impression 
Western lran 

c. 4th millennium B.C. 

Black serpentine 

h: 1.5 cm., |: 4.7 cm., м: 4.6 cm. 


M.76.174.548 


17 Cylinder Seal and Impression 

lran 

Old Assyrian period, c. 1920-1700 B.C. 
Hematite 

h: 2.6 cm., diam: 1.6 cm. 
M.76.174.389 
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of production for these pieces, and it is estimated that very similar objects were made in at 
least two other. locations, perhaps on the southern coast of Iran, or in the foothills of the 
Iranian plateau. 

Important examples of Iron Age bronzes from Central Asia and the steppe lands of 
Mongolia and Siberia are also among the LACMA Heeramaneck collections. Nomadic tribal 
groups occupying these regions during the first millennium B.C. produced a wide range of 
personal and equestrian objects: finials, plaques, belt buckles, horse trappings, knives and 
daggers. Figure 13, a bronze finial in the form of a wild ass (kulan) is an unusually elegant 
example from Southern Siberia, dating to the 7th-5th century B.C. It was probably one of a 
pair, hollow cast, with a movable head. Bronze belt buckles from these cultures are 
represented by figures 14 and 15. The first, depicts two battling kulans, framed by highly 
stylized foliage. The second perhaps represents an episode from a long-forgotten heroic 
epic—a horseman with a drawn sword reaches out to a quadruped struggling with a 
pot-bellied demon. To the left, a feline climbs on a covered cart pulled by two reindeer. 

Over three hundred stamp and cylinder seals from West Asia form the final major 
component of this Heeramaneck collection. The earliest seals engraved with geometric and 
abstract shapes and capable of making a mark on an impressionable surface, were produced 
during the first half of the sixth millennium B.C. F requent representations of snakes indicate 
that the early seals may have served an amuletic function, The deeply gouged image on 
figure 16 depicts a stag encircled by a serpent with two heads. Cylindrically shaped, stone 
seals were introduced after the midpoint of the fourth millennium B.C. and were better suited 
than earlier stamp seals for creating an impression when rolled over a tablet of clay. Cylinder 
seals could also be used to mark wet clay stoppers when capping pottery jars that contained 
measured quantities of oil, honey, wine or beer. The cylinder shown in figure 17 represents 
a theme frequently depicted on seals: humankind against the forces of nature. It dates to 
the Old Assyrian period (c. 1920-1700 B.C.) and shows a bull-man assisting a kneeling hero, 
while a goat-man, standing in a very human posture, is threatened by two lions. 

Interviews with scholars who had contact with Heeramaneck during his New York years 
indicate that he held highest regard for the aesthetic values of an object, with the art 
historical significance sometimes falling a distant second place. He was known to chastise 
visiting students to abandon their notetaking and take a closer “look” at the objects under 
scrutiny. But concurrently with his search for quality, Heeramaneck selected objects for his 
collection with a careful eye to their diversity and wide representation of the arts of ancient West 
Asia. 

The three major Heeramaneck collections at the Los Angeles County Museum include 
more than 2500 works of art. They represent the perspicacity and discerning taste of an 
individual who devoted over four decades to the pursuit of objects from widespread (both 
chronologically and culturally) areas of Asia. The Heeramaneck collections will continue to 
delight museumgoers and provide fertile ground for scholarly research for decades to come. 


FOOTNOTES | 

1 Lynes, Russell, "Bonanza for Boston,” Harper's Magazine, (February, 1967), p. 29. 

2 American Art Association, Auction Catalogue for April 4-5, 1929, New York: 1929. 

3 Lynes, p. 24. | 

4 Rosenfield, J., et al, The Arts of India and Nepal: The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection, Boston: 1966. 
9 Rosenfield, p. 6. 

6 The collection will be published as a seven volume series, The first two volumes have appeared: Pal, P., 
Art of Tibet, A Catalogue of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art Collection, Los Angeles: 1983; and Pal, P., 
Art of Nepal, A Catalogue of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art Collection, Los Angeles: 1985. 

7 Lynes, p. 26. 

8 Pal, P., edit., Islamic Art, The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection, Los Angeles: 1973. 

9 Markoe, G., edif., Ancient Bronzes, Ceramics and Seals, The Nasli M. Heeramaneck Collection of Ancient 
Near Eastern, Central Asiatic, and European Art, Los Angeles: 1981. 

10 Vanden Berghe, L., Archeologie de LTran Ancien, Leiden: 1966, p. 116, pl. 146. 

11 Harper, Р., The Royal Hunter, Art of the Sasanian Empire, New York: 1978, p. 47. and Carter, M. 
- Dionysiac Aspects of Kushan Art," Ars Orientalis, vol 7, 1968, pp. 121-146, fig. 13. 

12 Kohl, P., "The Balance of Trade in Southwestern Asia in the Mid-Third Millennium В.С.” Current 
Anthropology, Vol 19, No. 3, September 1978, pp., 463 ff. 

13 Lamberg-Karlovsky, C., "Comments," Current Anthropology, Vol 19, p. 479. 
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Any attempt to explain the individual pursuit of works of art must, by necessity, take into 
account a personal vision. Beyond the frequent concerns of status enhancement or even 
financial speculation, collecting art ultimately involves a way of seeing that remains the 
basic criterion in the formation of a collection. Most important, this fundamental perception 
embodies more than simple aesthetic discrimination, for when objects and paintings are 
collected and made known as parts of a single entity, it is reflective of wider personal aims 
that reveal an individual’s relationship to both art and the public. 

Happily, for general audiences as well as scholars, the Indian and Turkish works of art 
gathered together by Edwin Binney, 3rd, represent considerably more than a mere assemblage 
of whatever happened to delight his eye. Among the small handful of major private collectors 
of Indian and Islamic. art in America, Edwin Binney, 3rd, is one of the rare few who has 
managed to adroitly combine in his long-term aims the passion of collecting with the 
discipline of scholarship. 

He would hardly deny that a fundamental motive throughout his collecting career has 
been the sporting element of competition, the sheer pleasure of seeking out what others 
neither know nor have. But from his earliest forays into Western and non-Western art, 
Binney has consciously and persistently linked art history with collecting. Armed with what 
is essentially an historical response to works of art, aesthetic considerations have frequently 
been subordinated to the dictates of encyclopedic representation. This desire to position 
works of art in history — to situate in a period or assign an origin — underlines his basic belief 
in the educative function of collecting. In not exclusively seeking “masterpieces”, Binney 
brings broader concerns to his collecting that preclude acquiring simply for beauty, the way 
“magpies fancy things that are shiny"! 

Because of his emphasis upon historical evolution and comprehensiveness, Binney has 
significantly enhanced awareness in America of the enormous range and variety of both 
Turkish and Indian art. As part of this process, he has managed to establish the new 
categories necessary to explain previously unknown rarities, and, like cells splitting, these 
categories are continually subdivided; in the vastness of Indian art history, for example, 
schools of painting now literally exist on the basis of fewer than a half-dozen works. It is 
in these uncharted territories that Binney boldly and often unfashionably has expanded 
the scope of both his interests and collections. 


Collector and Scholar 

All of this is not to imply that the Binney collections are only of archival or academic 
importance. On the contrary, they abound in the visually rewarding and frequently astonishing, 
and, by general consent, some of the great treasures of Turkish art as well as Muslim and 
Hindu painting from India can be found in the catalogues of his collections. But, while 
other public and private collections also have their jewels, Binney is almost alone in his 
collections' ability to suggest the development and continuity of single styles, or the full 
diversity of an artistic tradition; in a sense, he has outflanked most major museums by 
singlemindedly pursuing the most accurate and complete representation possible, an obvious 
boon to scholarly research, and one that augurs well for the future. 

The roots of this very specific intellectual program are perhaps to be found in Binney's 
own Western interests and background ? A specialist in nineteenth century French literature, 
his doctoral dissertation discussed The Ballets of Theophile Gautier (Harvard, 1961; published 
in French, Paris, Niyet, 1965), and, from that literary foundation, his interests gradually 
led into the relationships between the visual arts, music, dance, and literature. This 
universalist approach engendered a series of exhibitions based upon his other extensive 
European collections, including “Delacroix and the French Romantic Print” (1974), "One 
Man's Vision —the Graphic Works of Odilon Redon" (1978), and "Royal Festivals and 
Romantic Ballerinas" (1971), the latter drawn from Binney's group of more than 10,000 
prints and festival books that trace the history of the ballet to its nineteenth century climax 
in the ballet romantique. Extensive catalogues of Austro-German and Italian dance prints, 
including his own, have also been published, while a biographical iconography of Marie 
Taglioni, the greatest of the Romantic ballerinas, is in the planning stage. Further aspects of 
his collecting activity are a sizeable group of French Old Master paintings, now in the 
Portland (Oregon) Art Museum, and a collection of American quilts, which he is acquiring 
with his daughter Gail Binney-Winslow, herself a quilter — tangible evidence of a sensitive 
eye and open mind. 

It would seem that this keen comparative interest in correspondences between Western 
artistic traditions illuminates Binney's involvement with non-Western art, his Indian and 
Turkish collections being simply an extension of a search for cultural analogues. The collector 
himself would answer this with a resounding denial. Cross-cultural collecting obviously poses 
a wide variety of obstacles, not the least of which is attempting to understand the values 
which prevailed in another tradition. Despite his own admission that his collecting patterns 
are “very Western", Binney steadfastly maintains that art should be viewed in its own 
context, and in his own scholarship he scrupulously avoids analogies — poetic or otherwise — to 
Western forms; the comparison of an Ottoman arabesque with a Bach fugue, for example, 


1 Portrait of a Turkish Pasha 
with Attendants. Right half of 
double-page picture, mounted 
as an album page. Signed: 
Nigari, servant of Sultan 

Selim Khan 

Ottoman, ca. 1570 

Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
37.8 cm. x 25.3 ст. 





would not likely flow from his pen. 

What he has successfully established instead is a framework for study that allows the 
works to be judged on their own merits, and, in many ways, this is as much for his 
education as for that of others. Rarely dogmatic in his views, Binney’s scholarship is 
admirably in constant evolution, and, as earlier opinions are revised, pictures are frequently 
shuttled between categories as the collection expands to accommodate new attributions 
and ideas. 

This power of the role of categories in his collecting reflects a preoccupation with the 
totality of the visual record, and, if an area or style is little known, all the better reason 
to forge ahead. Most significantly, Binney's disciplined approach over the years has continually 
demonstrated that this sort of intellectual curiosity does not have to exclude the beautiful, 
the emotional, the poetic—it merely hopes to see them more accurately by placing them in 
historical and cultural perspective. 

The genesis of his Asian collections was the acquisition of a modest Persian miniature, 
a Shirazi hunt scene of ca. 1560, purchased in 1958. From this not particularly auspicious 
debut, a collection of paintings grew which soon embraced the entire tradition of Iranian 
book painting, from Il-Khanid works of the fourteenth century up to the Qajar period 
(1779-1924); along with examples of calligraphy, bindings, ceramics, and metalwork, his 
Persian holdings at one time numbered more than 200 separate works. Like so many other 
portions of Binney's collections, these pieces assumed a semi-nomadic existence during the 
1960s, with segments forming the nucleus of a number of major museum viewings, as well 
as a Smithsonian traveling exhibition. During the late 1960s and early 1970s, the bulk 
of this collection was given to, a number of museums in the western United States, gifts 
that enable the museums of Eugene (Oregon), Portland, San Diego, and Honolulu to each 
trace the development of Persian painting. In 1976, most of the remaining — and best — of 
the Persian works were sold in London,’ the increased financial competition of the field 
redirecting Binney's attention to other areas. 
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2 Tughra of Sulayman I 
Ottoman, ca. 1550-1565 
Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
33.8 cm. x 40.6 cm. 


3 Balarama Diverting the 
Jumna River. From a 
manuscript of the Gita 
Govinda 

"Proto-Rajasthani", ca. 1560-80 
Opaque watercolor on paper 
16.8 cm. x 21.4 cm. 


Ottoman Turkish Art 

The seminal influence of Islamic art from Iran, however, continued to make itself felt, and 
the persistence of that sensibility led to one of Binney's great triumphs — his collection of 
Ottoman Turkish art. As so often happens in a field of collecting in its infancy, there is 
uncertainty concerning the identification and origin of works of art; a number of Віппеу 5 
Turkish pieces were, in fact, originally acquired as Persian, a fortunate circumstance that 
instigated his long and rewarding interest in all of the arts of the Ottoman Empire. 

All scholars would agree that today his collection, which includes painting, calligraphy, 
bindings, ceramics, textiles, and metalwork, is second in its scope only to that of the imperial 
collections in Istanbul.4 The painting collection alone, with the exception of that of the 
Topkapu Saray Library in Istanbul, is the most complete chronological exposition of Turkish 
painting in existence; only the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin can conceivably approach 
its range. 

Given the long Ottoman political and military role (1281-1924) in Islamic history — Бу 
the mid-sixteenth century, the empire had extended from its original Anatolian center into 
the eastern Mediterranean, across North Africa and well into eastern Europe — the study of 
ils art is essential for any understanding of the later cultural history of the Near East. With 
the rise of Ottoman power during, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a corresponding 
interest in patronage of the arts, for reasons ranging from religious zeal to social aspirations, 
generated a visual tradition whose clarity, vitality, and seemingly endless transformations 
continued through the nineteenth century. 

In a field that still has relatively few collectors, Binney has assembled a number of 
exceptional Ottoman pieces. Of special interest are his unillustrated manuscripts, for here 
one can clearly see how calligraphy, the pre-eminent artistic activity of Islam and a 
particular passion of the Ottomans, was embellished by highly sophisticated systems of 
illumination. Included are rare fifteenth century examples, such as a copy in naskh script of 
the Sahih, a hadith (Traditions) text by al-Bukhari, dated 857/1453, the year of the Ottoman 
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4 Procession of Maharana Sarup Singh 
of Udaipur. Mounted as an album page 
Udaipur 

ca. 1850 

Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
15.25 cm. x 18.25 cm. (within borders) 
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5 Kali Astride Shiva 

Guler, ca. 1745-60 

Opaque watercolor on paper 

18 cm. x 12.3 cm. (within borders) 


6 Sita greets Lakshmana in front of the Sage s Hut. 
Page from a Ramayana Series 

Kangra, ca. 1750-90 

Opaque watercolor on paper 

20.9 em. x 31 em. (within borders) 
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Opaque watercolor, gold, beetle wing cases 
24 cm. x 33.6 cm. 


Page from a Rasamanjari Series 


7 Миайа Parakiya Nayika. 
Basohli, ca. 1660-70 
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8 Balarama Diverting the Jumna River. From a 
manuscript of the Gita Govinda 

Sub-imperial style at Bikaner, ca. 1590-1605 
Opaque watercolor on paper 


22.2 cm. x 26.7 cm. 
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9 Dream Castle of Lanka. From a 
Ramayana Series 

Bikaner or early Pahari (Mandi?), 
late 17th century 

Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
43.6 cm. x 33.2 cm. 





10 Doe and Fawn. Attributed to 
Basawan; mounted as an album page 
Mughal, ca. 1570 

Opaque watercolor on paper 

21.5 cm. x 12.3 cm. (within borders) 
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11 A Fortress Under Siege. From a 
manuscript of the Timurnama 
Mughal, ca. 1584 

Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
35.6 cm. x 23 cm. 


12 Elephant Combat. Mounted as an 
album page with mid-17th 

century borders 

Mughal, ca. 1610 

Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
14.2 cm. x 22.1 cm. 
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conquest of Constantinople; its double-page frontispiece is not only stunningly demonstrative 
of the capabilities of Ottoman illuminators, but is also an effective documentation of their 
subtle response to the “international Timurid style” emanating from Iran. 

Examples of miniatures from late fifteenth-century illustrated manuscripts are also found 
in the Binney collection, and represent the formative years of a tradition that grew from 
its early dependence upon Persian models into an independent visual mode that distinctively 
embodied Ottoman ambitions and achievements. That tradition, developed in the naqqashkhana 
(court-painting atelier) of the ruling sultans in Istanbul, is followed by Binney even down to its 
quirky later phase, epitomized by the Hubannama (Book of Beauties) dated 25 Rabi 
Al-Awwal 1210/Oct. 9, 1795, whose Europeanizing style chronicles the elegant gentlemen 
of the period. | 

A particularly noteworthy phase of Turkish painting, one evocative of the stark power 
and solemnity that was part of the Ottoman court ethos, is seen in a bold group portrait, 
perhaps from an album, of a pasha with attendants who appear to be floating against a 
black background (Fig. 1). Executed by Haydar Reis, a retired Ottoman admiral and director 
of the imperial shipyards whose pen name was Nigari (1494-1572), it joins two other Binney 
portraits of European rulers attributed to the same hand, along with a smaller portrait of 
Selim II, to form an important group of mid-sixteenth century “pre-Classic” portraits.’ 
Another album page of extreme importance features an exquisite, small drawing of two 
dragons entwined on an electric spray of stylized foliage, executed in a special calligraphic 
idiom known as the “saz style”, named after the reed (saz) pen used in this type of drawing, and 
which is rarely seen outside of the libraries of Istanbul and Vienna. 

To many eyes, the great strength of Turkish artists is their proclivity toward “transcendental 
decoratjon,” and the superb Binney examples of Ottoman textiles and ceramics can only 
reinforce that view. A number of his textile pieces feature bold compositions, such as 
chintamani patterns (“tiger stripes” and triple spheres), that howl with an extraordinary 
intensity, while others quietly convey the delicate fury and motion of Ottoman design in a 
more complex and cerebral fashion, like the hatayi or “Chinese”-style pieces. 

Ceramic pieces include the unexpected, such as a fifteenth century mugarnas (stalactite 
decoration) fragment from Bursa, along with fine representatives of that special glory of 
Islamic pottery, the tiles and vessels of Iznik.!? However, the more far-ranging Ottoman 
extensions of two-dimensional design are embodied in the spectacular tughra of Sulayman 1 
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13 The Hunt 

Murshidabad 

Mughal, ca. 1760 

Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
38.7 cm. x 25.3 cm. 

14 Darbar of Bahadur Shah П 
Mughal, Jalus П 1255/1839 
Opaque watercolor, gold on paper 
31.6 ст. x 43.5 cm. (within border 
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(т. 1520-66) (Fig. 2), who guided the empire through its “Golden Age”. This monumental 
calligraphic monogram of the ruling sultan, generally placed at the head of a firman 
(imperial decree), has its functional lines concentrated in the dense area of the lower right, 
while the vertical appendages and the extravagant sweeping loops to the left provide a 
skeleton for the talents of both calligraphers and illuminators; the delicate flowering spiral 
scrolls enclosed within these areas are reminiscent of those found on a contemporary Iznik 
ceramic type known as “Golden Horn Ware” 


Rajput Painting 

The admirable achievements of Binney in the Ottoman field throw into even greater relief 
his collection of Hindu and Muslim paintings from India. His first Indian picture, a Lucknow 
portrait of ca. 1780-90, is, in Binney's own words, a “pleasant, innocuous” painting purchased 
shortly after his first Persian acquisition in 1958. Initially, the attraction to Indian painting 
stemmed from its often close relationship to the Persian tradition, but India soon revealed 
itself to Binney as “the answer to everything”. 

Whether it is Muslim painting from the Sultanate, Mughal and Deccani courts, or works 
produced by the multitude of Hindu schools in Rajasthan and the Punjab Hills, Indian 
painters for Binney exhibit a range of technique and approach equaled only by that of the 
European tradition. This view fired a collecting zeal that has brought together what is 
arguably the most complete collection of Indian painting in existence, public or private; 
possibly only the Victoria and Albert Museum in London is comparable in scope. Now 
numbering nearly 1400 paintings, almost every known center and period of production 
is represented. 

By the late 1960s, the Rajasthani, Pahari, and Central Indian groups of the collection had 
grown to the point where they were exhibited separately. The 1968 catalogue by Binney 
and W. G. Archer, then Keeper Emeritus of the Indian Section at the Victoria and Albert 
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Mounted as an album page 


15 Female and Youth. 


Ahmadnagar, Deccan 


1600-1610 
aque watercolor, gold on paper 


9 cm. x 12 
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Nim qalam му 
14.9 cm. x 1 


album page 
Golconda, Deccan 


ca. 1595-1600 
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17 Battle Scene. Double- 

page composition from a Nj 
manuscript of the 
Bhagavata Purana 
Mysore, South India 
Early 19th century 
Opaque watercolor, 
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Museum, skillfully outlined the historical and stylistic developments of those traditions, and 
remains a standard text on non-Mughal painting in North India." In a field where basic 
issues such as date and location remain problematic, the complex interplay of Muslim and 
Hindu elements has made the study of Rajput painting a demanding and often frustrating 
discipline for collectors and scholars alike. A persistence of visual attitude emerges from 
amidst this enormous diversity, a “classical” one indicative of a continuance of older Indian 
aesthetic traditions. Yet the constant dialogue during the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, 
between an indigenous, impassioned expressionism and the naturalistic refinement typical of 
Mughal painting, is also symptomatic of the political and cultural vicissitudes of the period. 
In retrospect, Rajput painting’s reflection of these historical developments, as well as the 
range and potency of its often-opposed modes, was clearly destined to fall within Binney’s all- 
inclusive scope of interest. 

Binney has maintained steady expansions in this area over the years, and a rare, recent 
addition is a leaf from a “proto-Rajasthani” Gita Govinda of ca. 1560-80, (Fig. 3), the only 
known page apart from six folios in the National Museum in New Delhi. Depicting Balarama 
diverting the Jumna River, it employs a powerful, direct conceptualism that borders on 
the visionary. Clarity and simplicity of expression have combined with color to animate 
the hieratic, yielding an almost diagrammatic visualization of text that is reminiscent of 
monumental relief sculpture. 

But just as Binney went against prevailing opinion with his early interest in later Mughal 
painting,” it is the later developments in Rajput painting that figure prominently among his 
more recent concerns. Unconvinced by the conventional opinion that, after the late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century, Rajput painting is of little value or interest, he has responded 
to later works for the simple reason that they are there, that they reflect attitudes, ideas, 
and beliefs worth recording. Anyone familiar with such Binneyisms as “It’s utterly vile — 1 
had to have it" or "Absolutely horrid —1 love it" recognizes beneath the humor and irony a 
deep belief in viewing Indian painting as an array of traditions, each with its own internal 
rules and ideals. 

This characteristic broad-mindedness not only manifests itself in new scholarship, as in - 
Binney s forthcoming study of Maratha painting, but also in the steady number of remarkable 
late paintings that have entered his collection. The Procession of Maharana Sarup Singh 
of Udaipur (1842-1861) (Fig. 4) shows a surprisingly vigorous interpretation of traditional 
subject matter. In contrast to its gently humorous margins, rows of figures quietly roll 
across a somber landscape like so many waves, all eyes cast beyond the viewer's vision to a 
point outside the picture; despite the prominently modeled features of faces and rocky 
outcroppings, volume and shading have been implemented in the same manner as the earlier 
flat forms and colors, imbuing a formal display of regal pomp and power with a disquietingly 
human quality. 

Although much of the Mughal aesthetic did not penetrate to the small states of the 
Punjab Hills until the late seventeenth century, its assimilation into the earlier, elemental 
tradition of the region gave rise during the eighteenth century to a distinctive group of 
paintings, as in Kali Astride Shiva (Fig. 5), a Guler work of ca. 1745-60. Despite the 
influx of Vaishnavite influence into the area from the late seventeenth century, which 
resulted in a profusion of paintings dealing with Krishna, the work effectively demonstrates 
that older themes were still viable even in a new stylistic guise. 

The more familiar, idealized world of Kangra painting is epitomized by a page from a 
Ramayana of ca. 1780-90 (Fig. 6). Unlike the female portraits of this period that often fall 
into a cloying sentimentality, the delicacy and restraint typical of the best Kangra artists 
in this instance cloaks the subject with a grace and elegance that has transformed the epic 
into a pastoral poem. Opening onto distant vistas, a serene, bucolic landscape encloses Rama, 
Lakshmana, and Sita in a peaceful forest glade, evoking all the idyllic charm and calm of a 
picnic in the countryside. By contrast, the bright hues of a leaf from a Basholi Rasamanjari 
(Fig. 7), dated 1660-70 according to Archer, smolder with an intensity and passion that is 
devotional in tone, as hot pure yellows and oranges glow against a lush green background. 
Binney's attraction to works in this key must have been immediate, given his self-confessed 
preference of color over line, for here color governs a deeply rooted, almost iconic, 
cenceptualism little concerned with the illusionistic subtleties of physical reality. 

The long association of Bikaner with the Mughal court is reflected in a leaf from a Gita 
Govinda of ca, 1590-1605 (Fig. 8). Painted in the sub-imperial idiom, it was probably done 
during the reign of Raja Rai Singh (1571-1611), who served under both Akbar and Jabangir. 
Radically opposed in expression to the "proto-Rajasthani" version of the same subject (Fig. 3), 
it emulates Mughal qualities in its rather wooden, portrait-like faces, landscape and, in 
particular, the impressively robust, striding figure of Balarama. A more potent but problematic 
vision is represented by the Dream Castle of Lanka (Fig. 9). Datable to the late seventeenth 
century and attributable to either Bikaner or a Pahari school, it represents in ravishing colors 
the demon Ravana’s castle envisioned safe in the hands of Rama and Sita and their 
followers;!? the illogical space and odd juxtapositions of scale makes perfect visual sense in 
the hands of this artist, in addition to providing an appropriate setting for a menagerie of 
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beasts whose carefully rendered behavior is more human than animal. 


Muslim Painting in India 

The long history of painting and its patronage among numerous Indian Muslim dynasties 
reveals the profound effects of Islamic political control on cultural forms and expression in 
India. Muslims arrived in India as early as the eighth century, although a larger permanent 
presence was established only by the late twelfth century, and it is after this date that Muslim 
works of art are found in increasing numbers. The little-known, often-debated paintings of the 
pre-Mughal sultanates, together with those of the indigenous traditions, served as the basis for 
the development of a highly refined court painting under the Mughal dynasty (1526-1858). 
Two other factors, however, were truly catalytic in effect. First, the arrival of royal painters 
from Safavid Iran brought a brilliant tradition of abstraction and ornament; second, the 
Mughal penchant for naturalism, already evident in the descriptions found in the autobiography 
of the first Mughal emperor Babur (г. 1526-30), was given an unprecedented role in the new 
Indian painting. 

Binney’s collection of Mughal works documents the extraordinary richness and diversity of 
the imperial viewpoint.'4 A key distinguishing feature of early Mughal painting—the concern 
with natural appearances—is seen emerging in a tender animal study of ca. 1570 (Fig. 10) 
attributable to Basawan. The theme of suckling animals is found in a number of paintings 
ascribed to his hand; while clearly not in Basawan’s mature style, its sensitive, often 
penetrating interplay between doe and fawn, equally present in his treatment of human 
figures, is characteristic of the artist whom the emperor Akbar's friend and biographer, Abul 
Fazl, named as “unrivaled in this world”. 

Basawan also began as the major designer of a very different work, a manuscript of the 
Timurnama (or more properly, the Tarikh-i Khandan-i Timuriyya) of ca. 1584 (Fig. 11), the 
bulk of which now resides in the Khuda Baksh Public Library in ВапКіроге.15 Imperial 
dynastic histories, illustrated and usually of impressive dimensions, were, in a sense, state 
documents, either affirming the Mughal link to the glories of past dynasties, or recording their 
own victories and achievements. It was almost always dynamically effected, as here, by means 
of complex highly detailed compositions, often extended across facing pages. This documentary 
intent permeated the Mughal aesthetic, although naturalism —its primary device— was often 
complemented, and even subordinated to, the dictates of design, as in a painting of an 
elephant fight of ca. 1610 (Fig. 12). Enclosed by the graceful floral rhythms of a mid- 
seventeenth century border, tangled limbs and flailing accoutrements combine into a sprawling, 
organic arabesque that tumbles across the surface. 

The eclipse of Mughal political power after the reign of Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) was 
accompanied by a corresponding decline in painting, although one which was fortunately both 
slow and uneven in its progress. Into the vacuum of retreating Mughal power rushed new and 
eager aspirants, British as well as local, who also patronized painting. By the eighteenth 
century, the Mughal style and its practitioners had been dispersed throughout most of India, 
but, with the weakened political character of the empire, numerous, often eccentric, hybrids 
that reflect the effects of political and social realignment arose under the new patrons. 

After the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, many Mughal artists sought employ among 
the Mughal nobles of the provinces, who proved to be generous and occasionally inspired 
patrons. Traditional subjects, such as state portraits, processions, and hunts (Fig. 13) were in 
demand, and the best results were not so much empty, lifeless patterns, as is often claimed, 
but beautifully seamless and abstracted facades, too t in and transparent to be convincing as 
pictures of power. To the very end, however, imperial pretensions were maintained in court 
painting. Binney’s remarkable state portrait of the last Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah П 
(r.1837-1858) (Fig. 14) eerily reflects in its melodramatic shading and disturbing glances the 
empty grandeur of the final days of the empire. None of the awe and assured dignity of 
earlier court portraiture is present here; while the emperor recedes into the shadows, meek 
courtiers peer uneasily out of the picture, they as well as the painter seemingly aware of the 
masquerade in progress. 

Flourishing against the dramatic background of the Mughal empire in the north were the 
small, wealthy Muslim states of the Deccan. The roots of the art practiced at the Deccani 
courts were diverse; apart from the omnipresent influence of Mughal painting, Deccani artists 
drew from traditions as varied as Iran, Turkey, and the southern Hindu states, nurturing a 
rich, often exotic, synthesis that flowered in its own brilliant manner during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. More lyrical and lushly idealized than the usual sobriety of Mughal 
work, it echoed distant visions while firmly rooted in India, as in a rare painting of ca. 
1600-1610 from Ahmadnagar (Fig. 15). Joining a number of well-known and important 
Binney works from the Deccani kingdoms, it mimics Safavid painting of Iran in its two- 
dimensional design, conventionalized faces, and witty play of line, and is further abstracted by 
its placement in an arabesque niche against a blank background. Arranged in a restless 
sprawl at the bottom of the painting, however, is а luxuriantly exuberant burst of flowers, 
whose luminous accents and vitality breathe a distinctive Deccani quality quite absent from 
Persian work of the period. These same traits are seen once again in another recent Binney 
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acquisition, an equestrian portrait from Golconda of ca. 1595-1600 (Fig. 16). This lighter- 
than-air drawing is endowed with an ethereal, wistful energy, its delicacy representing 
merely one facet of the frequent Deccani preference for the otherworldly. 


South Indian Painting 

With the totality of Indian painting always a primary criterion, Binney has seemingly taken 
special delight in searching out what others would see as eccentric or simply without merit. A 
case in point is a double-page composition (Fig. 17) from an early nineteenth century Mysore 
Bhagavata Purana with 215 illustrations, some unfinished.19 Formerly in the possession of the 
Rajah of Mysore, this unique manuscript demonstrates the existence of an important but 
little-known school of painting in South India during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries under the Wadiyars, former feudal chiefs of the kings of Vijayanagar. Puppets 
during most of the eighteenth century, they were returned to power by the British following 
the defeat of Tipu Sultan in 1799, and the folios illustrated here, probably done shortly after 
that event, show how faithfully ancient South Indian pictorial traditions have been preserved. 
An excessive attention to detail, the use of horizontal registers, and the grouping of repeated 
elements as a primary compositional device all hark back to an earlier mode, but one here 
imaginatively updated and put to new dramatic use. 

A brief, incomplete review of the career and collection of Edwin Binney, 3rd, can do more 
than suggest the importance of his achievements for the study of Indian and Islamic art in 
America, where he has labored so tirelessly to elevate the regard and discernment accorded to 
both traditions. For those willing to look beneath the more obvious, immediate attraction of 
the visually exquisite, an attitude will be found that explains Binney’s view of collecting and, 
by extension, art itself. His collections convincingly state that art is not simply the isolated, 
soaring triumphs of the human spirit, but also the record of all human endeavor. 
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Prologue 

In 1969, when the Los Angeles County Museum of Art acquired the Heeramaneck Collection 
of Indian Art, Norton Simon (Fig. 1) was a trustee of the institution. A noted industrialist, he 
had amassed a fortune through acquiring companies that sold consumer products. Beginning 
with a bankrupt Fullerton bottling plant he acquired in 1931, by the seventies his vast 
industrial empire included, among others, Hunt’s foods, Canada Dry soft drinks, brand name 
alcoholic beverages, magazines, Wesson Oil, and Max Factor. In the early sixties, he was a 
prime mover in building a separate and major museum of art in Los Angeles. Prior to 1965, 
the art museum was part of the Los Angeles County Museum of Natural History. Simon was 
one of several local civic leaders who helped to make the art museum an independent entity 
with its own buildings in a part of Los Angeles that is better known as the La Brea Tar Pits, 
an important pre-historic site in North America. 

When the new museum opened its doors to the public in 1965, many of the galleries were 
devoted to Norton Simon’s collection of European art consisting largely of Old Masters and 
Impressionist paintings. Indeed, beginning in the mid-fifties, it took Simon only a decade to 
build up what was already considered to be one of the great private collections of European 
art. The drive and energy with which he assembled his European collection in almost record 
time is very characteristic of the man himself, and would once again be evident some years 
later when he became interested in Asian art. His genius for business was instrumental in his 
purchase of the Duveen Collection in the mid-sixties. Until his death in 1939, Duveen was 
undoubtedly the principal source of European pictures for both private collectors and major 
museums in America. He has rightly been characterized as “the most spectacular art dealer 
of all time”. The astute Simon kept what he wanted from his collection and subsequently 
disposed of the rest in an auction, thereby probably recouping his entire investment. 

When the Los Angeles County Museum of Art acquired the Heeramaneck Collection, 
Simon was less than enthusiastic about it. He did possess a small group of Chinese 
ceramics at the time, but subsequently they were sold. In the spring of 1971, he married 
the well-known film star Jennifer Jones, who is interested in Asian cultures and is a regular 
practitioner of Yoga. In May of that year, the newlyweds left for Hawaii for their honeymoon. 
Predictably, the golden beaches and the hula dancers of Hawaii could not charm Simon for 
more than a day or two, and at his wife's suggestion, he found himself in New Delhi for the 
first time in his life. 

Although by then I had worked over a year at the Museum and had come to know several 
trustees, І was yet to meet Mr. Simon. One day, as I was busy installing the Heeramaneck 
Indian Collection, I received a telephone call from Simon's office. Darryl Isley, who was then 
his curator and later became director of his museum in Pasadena for a few years, was on the 
other end of the line and said he had Mr. Simon on yet another line calling from his hotel 
in New Delhi. Apparently, Simon wanted my advice on what to see during their honeymoon 
in India. Needless to say, I advised them to see the Taj Mahal in the moonlight and visit the 
National Museum at the capital. They did both, and he was hooked on Indian art. 

Almost immediately upon his return he called me at the museum and invited me to his 
Malibu home to see the few things he had acquired in New Delhi. One of these was a 
splendid early nineteenth-century ivory chess set (F ig. 2) which is displayed permanently at 
his museum; the other two were also ivories but of contemporary workmanship. Nevertheless, 
they were of good quality, and I realized then that the man, indeed, had an eye. Although 
this was apparent from the magnificent European collection he had already formed, it is 
not easy for someone so deeply rooted in the Western tradition to be instantly and equally 
sensitive in so different an artistic tradition. He was pleased that one of his three purchases 
in New Delhi turned out to be genuine and, indeed, the chess set with its richly inlaid 
board represents a fine example of meticulous craftsmanship. Not surprisingly, it has proved 
to be one of the most popular objects in the museum. In any event, we had a long discussion 
that day about Indian sculpture and he told me how. impressed he was with his Indian visit. 
He made it clear that he was not interested in acquiring Indian paintings, but would consider 
buying some sculptures and asked me to recommend what was available in the New York 
market. On my next visit to New York, I reserved a large number of sculptures with various 
dealers and, by the end of the summer, Simon moved in with characteristic zeal and 
determination and acquired a substantial group of excellent quality. 

Once he had made up his mind, Simon was like a bull in a china shop. Over the next year 
or two, he was relentless in purchasing not only Indian sculptures, both in stone and bronze, 
but also sculptures in both media from Nepal as well as Thailand and Cambodia. Apart from 
acquiring individual masterpieces, he also purchased large groups from individual dealers. 
He bought at auction houses as well, and, for a period, it seemed as if he couldn't have 
enough. At the time, I was a frequent visitor to Malibu, and often he would send station- 
wagon-loads of sculptures to my house to review them and give him an opinion. Long 
telephone conversations would ensue, and he would ask numerous questions about each 
individual piece regarding its quality, art-historical importance, and monetary value. I am 
sure [ was not the only person who was subjected to this kind of grilling. Mr. Simon is well 
known for seeking a variety of opinions from a wide range of curators and dealers before 
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making up his mind about a given purchase. In fact, he would not hesitate to ask one 
dealer's opinion about another dealer's material. | 

Unremittingly vigilant about his purchases, Simon devotes an incredible amount of time 
to his collecting, which, at least since I have known him, seemed to be his principal 
preoccupation and passion. Apart from his business interests, he has also been involved with 
many civic organizations in California. He was an active Regent for sixteen years of the 
University of California, and also dabbled in politics for a time, unsuccessfully seeking a 
U. 5. Senate seat in 1970. But collecting art has certainly remained an obsession with him. 
There can be no doubt that he enjoys owning great works of art, but it is not unlikely that 
he also relishes the intrigues and games that are very much a part of the collecting process. 
Simon is not a demonstrative man and reveals very little of his emotional attachment to his 
collections. But his involvement with them is certainly total and his curiosity insatiable. 
Overall, he is a very visually oriented person and does not probe deeply into the cultural 
milieu that created the artworks. He is more concerned with appreciating a work of art 
through the senses, rather than viewing it as a source of cultural information. Very little, 
therefore, is done in his museum for educating the public in the conventional sense; he is 
happy to encourage his viewers to directly experience the work of art itself. 

By the mid-seventies, the collection, which largely belongs to the Norton Simon Foundation 
and therefore had to be accessible to the general public, numbered in the thousands. Apart 
from the European paintings collection which, by now, spanned the last six centuries and had 
therefore become a well-rounded collection, he had also amassed thousands of graphics, 
several large tapestries, an impressive group of Degas bronzes and other sculptures, and, 
of course, about 150 examples of Asian sculpture — many of which are monumental in size. 
Indeed, while in Western art he has concentrated mostly on paintings, he seems to have 
been seduced by the size and sensual appeal of three-dimensional objects in the Asian area. 
In any event, it was imperative, by this time, that his vast collections be housed under 
one roof. 

To build a brand new museum from a single, private source is a costly project, and it was 
not all that much cheaper even a decade ago. Apart from raising the buildings, one must also 
endow it in perpetuity — which requires a great deal of money. What was then known as the 
Pasadena Museum had just completed building its new premises in the early seventies, but 
could not raise sufficient funds either to pay off its bills or to maintain the Museum. With his 
characteristic sharpness, his noted ability to recognize a business deal that was advantageous 
to himself, and very much in the manner in which he had built up his industrial empire, 
Norton Simon moved in and, by paying off the debts, took possession of the buildings. He also 
acquired the Museum's permanent collections and rechristened the Museum after his own 
name. The Asian collections are today primarily exhibited in three galleries within the 
building, while a group of Indian sculptures (mostly large images in granite from South India) 
are attractively displayed in the bushes along an embankment above the lower parking area 
(Fig. 3). | 


Indian Sculpture 
The best-known sculpture in The Simon Collection is a magnificent Chola bronze representing 
the Dancing Shiva, better known as the Shivapuram Nataraja. Along with several other 
bronzes, it was excavated decades ago from the grounds of a little-known temple at 
Shivapuram in Tamilnadu. Subsequently, it mysteriously entered the well-known collection 
of Boman Behram, the noted Parsi collector of Bombay. Upon his death, his collection was 
sold by his heirs, and both the Nataraja and a beautiful Somaskanda (Fig. 4), also from 
Shivapuram, found their way into the hands of Ben Heller, a New York dealer. For years, 
Heller was unable to sell either bronze until Norton Simon decided to purchase both. 
Characteristically, he had a fleet of lawyers look into the matter, so that his decision was far 
from impulsive. It was generally known that the asking price of the Nataraja was a million 
dollars, and one suspects that it was this figure, which was then a record price for an Indian 
sculpture, rather than the aesthetic merit of the bronze, that induced the Indian authorities to 
bring a law suit against Simon. Subsequently, having established that he had full title to the 
bronze, Simon decided to return it to India, provided he would be able to keep it in his Museum 
for 10 years and that nothing else in his collection could be claimed by India ever again. 
The entire affair dragged on for over a year and brought Simon enormous publicity. 
Indeed, it might be said that, although Simon possesses many European paintings of much 
higher financial value, because of the lawsuits and the ensuing international publicity, the 
Chola Dancing Shiva from an obscure South Indian town became the best-known artwork in 
the Norton Simon Museum. The work of an unknown eleventh-century master sculptor of 
ancient Tamilnadu is now just as familiar to millions of visitors to the Museum as are 
paintings by such European masters as Raphael, Rembrandt, Zurbaran, and Van Gogh. 
Although the Nataraja was repatriated to India in April 1986, the Shivapuram 
Somaskanda, representing the god Shiva, his spouse Uma, and their son Skanda, remain 
behind along with an astonishingly large and varied group of South Indian bronzes. 
Understandably, Simon is especially partial to Chola bronzes and has assembled undoubtedly 
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the largest group of such sculptures outside India. The Shivapuram Nataraja will unquestionably 
be missed by the general viewer to the Museum, but its departure will in no way diminish the 
importance of Simon’s collection of Chola and Vijayanagar bronzes. Besides, there will still 
remain two other Natarajas. 

No less impressive than the Shivapuram Nataraja is the outstanding bronze portraying 
Shiva as Rider of the Bull (Vrishavahana) (Fig. 5). Derived ultimately from the favorite mode 
of this god's representation in Kushan coins, like the Nataraja, this image, too, became a 
classic with Chola sculptors. In contrast to the other well-known and near-contemporary 
version of this subject in the Tanjore Art Gallery in Tamilnadu, this is more strongly modeled 
and has a more majestic bearing. While the Tanjore sculptor envisioned his Shiva as a relaxed 
ascetic with almost an androgynous ambivalence in his elegantly modeled form, here the deity 
is depicted as a virile, regal figure of immense power and energy. As one admires this fully 
modeled figure intended to be carried in a religious procession, one cannot help but wonder if 
the sculptor had in mind the forceful personality of the great Chola Emperor Rajaraja I 
(955-1018) while giving form to this enormously dignified realization of the tutelary deity of 
the royal house. One can also understand why a collector steeped in the classical heritage of 
the European aesthetic tradition would be impressed by Chola bronzes. Modeled generally in 
the round, Chola bronzes, even when representing divine figures, lack the iconographic 
complexity that a Western viewer finds difficult to penetrate, and demonstrates many of the 
aesthetic qualities that can be easily apprehended both visually and intellectually. 

While Simon has been more moved by Chola bronzes than by any other phase of Indian art. 
it would be wrong to suppose that his collection is limited to this school alone. Indeed, Simon's 
collection includes a wide range of sculptures representing every major school, spanning from 
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the second century B.C. until the fourteenth century. The well-known Bharhut style (c. 100 
B.C.) is represented by two pillars, one of which is illustrated here (Fig. 6). Characteristic of 
this school, the figures are in shallow relief and almost painterly in their two-dimensionality. 
A geometric austerity underlines the form, and the sculptors were still groping for that 
mastery of the material which they were to achieve by the beginning of the Christian era at 
such important centers as Sanchi, Amaravati, Gandhara, and Mathura. 

Although the Simon Collection includes no examples of sculptures from either Sanchi or 
Amaravati, it is exceptionally strong in the arts of Gandhara and Mathura of the Imperial 
Kushan age (A.D. Ist-3rd century). During this period, two very distinct schools of sculpture 
flourished in what was known in ancient times as Gandhara (an area comprising today’s 
northern Pakistan and southern Afghanistan) and Mathura, a city on the river Yamuna 
(Jumna) in the State of Uttar Pradesh in modern India. While the Gandharan artists evolved a 
highly Hellenistic style which they had inherited from the Indo-Greeks who had settled in 
ancient Bactria (northern Afghanistan) in the wake of Alexander’s invasion of the region 
around 327 B.C., their colleagues at Mathura continued to develop and refine the more 
Indian style they inherited from such earlier schools as Bharhut, Sanchi, and Bodhgaya. 

The striking differences between the two schools is clearly demonstrated by comparing two 
of the several monumental sculptures in the Simon Collection (Figs. 7 and 8). That from 
Gandhara represents a bodhisattva, an ideal being in Mahayana Buddhism who became the 
focal point of the devotional attitude of lay Buddhists in particular, and a Balarama or a 
‘Nagaraja from Mathura. Following the Hellenistic tradition, the Gandharan Bodhisattva is 
essentially an earthbound figure, despite his larger-than-life proportions and other signs of 
divinity. Not only is his body more naturalistically modeled than the Mathura figure, but 
every fold of his attire, every strand of his hair, and every detail of his profuse adornments 
have been rendered with meticulous precision. By contrast, the sculptors of Mathura opted for 
a more simplified representation where nothing is allowed to interfere with our direct 
apprehension of the abstracted but sensuous delineation of the plastic qualities of the 
idealized, human form. A second object in the collection that demonstrates the vitality and 
stirring affirmation of joie de vivre that make the art of Kushan Mathura so attractive 15 
a richly carved pillar with frolicking couples and crowned with a capital (Fig. 9) that vividly 
provides a model of contemporary religious architecture. 

Among the sculptures of the Gupta period (300-600 A.D.), often regarded as the classical 
period of Indian art, perhaps the most rare and compellingly moving is a bronze Buddha 
image with a silvery surface (Fig. 10). Epitomizing the high Sarnath style of the late fifth-early 
sixth century, the exact provenance of this refined and perfectly proportioned figure is not 
known, but Bihar is a possibility. Only a handful of Gupta bronzes have come to light in the 
last decade or so, and among them Simon’s small but svelte figure makes a distinguished 
presence. The simple elegance of modeling, the graceful posture, the expressive gestures of 
the exquisitely rendered hands, and the serene and beatific expression of the face reflect the 
sustained eloquence and depth of feeling for which the Gupta-period Buddhas became justly 
famous far beyond the borders of the subcontinent. | 

It will not be possible to discuss here the vast range of later Indian sculptures assembled by 
Simon, but a few other examples are illustrated simply as appetizers. Two are tenth century 
sculptures and are from different regions of North India. One is an exquisitely detailed bronze 
image of the Bodhisattva Maitreya seated gracefully on a lotus and displaying the gestures of 
a teacher with his-two hands (Fig. 11). The sculpture is a fine example of thé type of bronzes 
that was produced in very large quantities at various centers in Bihar during the rule of the 
famous Pala dynasty in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The other is a voluptuous celestial 
lady (Fig. 12) carved from a soft, pink sandstone, probably somewhere in north-central India. 
Although executed in different media, both sculptures reflect the sense of sensuous rhythm 
that is a fundamental quality of the Indian aesthetic tradition. 

Those future visitors to the Norton Simon Museum who will miss the Shivapuram Dancing 
Shiva can console themselves with a smaller, though no less attractive example (Fig. 13). 
Created at least a century earlier than the more famous sculpture, the bronze is a classic 
example of a type of image that has virtually become the symbol of Indian civilization. Both 
for the harmony of its composition and the serene elegance of the perfectly proportioned and 
graceful dancing figure, the bronze is clearly the creation of a master sculptor. A second Chola 
sculpture represents the Buddha Shakyamuni (Fig. 14) and was produced in the ancient 
coastal city of Nagapattinam which continued to thrive as an important center of Buddhism 
in South India even while the faith was overshadowed by Hinduism in most other parts of 
the Chola empire. A less animated figure than the Dancing Shiva, it is nonetheless one of the 
most imposing bronzes of the Nagapattinam school of sculpture. 


Himalayan Art | 

The art of the Himalayan region is not his primary focüs, but Simon has acquired a few 
extraordinary bronzes from Kashmir and an impressive array of gilt bronzes from Nepal. The 
two most important and well-known Kashmiri bronzes portray the Buddha Shakyamuni, or 
Akshobhya Buddha (Fig. 15), and the Buddhist god of wisdom, Manjushri. In terms of its 
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9 A column showing couples in dalliance. 
scenes of worship and a capital 

rendered in the form of a shrine 

2nd century 

Sandstone 

231.14 ст. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


10 An image of the Buddha Shakyamuni 
Probably from Bihar 

9th century 

Bronze 

41.91 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 





11 An exquisite representation of the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya as a teacher 
Bihar 

10th century 

Bronze 

8.89 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


12 A voluptuous celestial nymph 
from a temple 

North-central India 

lOth century 

Sandstone 

80.01 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 




















13 Dancing Shiva 

Tamilnadu 

Chola, early 10th century 
Bronze 

80.65 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


14 Buddha Shakyamuni 
Nagapattinam, Tamilnadu 
12th century 

Bronze 

80.01 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


15 An altar with a Buddha 
adored by both celestials 

and mortals 

Kashmir 

Sth-9th century 

Golden bronze 

33.66 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


16 An image representing 

the Bodhisattva Manjushri 
standing before the peacock 
Kashmir 

9th century 

Golden bronze 

51.12 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


17 A figure of the Personified 
Thunderbolt (Vajrapurusha) 
Nepal 

Early 11th century 

Gilt bronze 

29.85 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 
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18 A figure of the Vedic god Indra 19 A painting depicting the Ragini Patamanjari 
Nepal Nepali, mid-17th century 

12th century Paper 

Gilt bronze 17.78 cm. x 13.97 cm. 

40.96 cm. The Norton Simon Foundation 

The Norton Simon Foundation 
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20 A plaque from the ancient 
Dvaravati kingdom representing 
a bodhisattva 

Thailand 

7th century 

Gold 

5.08 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


elaborateness, the only other Indian bronze that may be compared with Simon’s Buddha is the 
famous Sirpur altarpiece with the goddess Tara in the Heeramaneck Collection at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. The pedestal, representing a mountain, in Simon’s Kashmiri 
altarpiece is a tour de force of casting as well as composition. It contains adoring Bodhisattvas 
and several donor figures with appropriate offerings, a charming and lively couple seated 
within a cave, perhaps representing celestial musicians, and various birds and animals — some 
of whom are engaged in rather curiously frivolous activities (one lion seems to lick his 
genitalia). Above all this mundane activity, seated cross-legged on a richly designed cushion 
inlaid in silver and copper, the Buddha meditates in serene impassivity. 

Somewhat later, and almost just as sumptuously adorned, is the figure of Manjushri 
(Fig. 16) standing in graceful dehanchement before a peacock. The rich ornaments: and 
crown, the prominent braids of his hair, his six arms, and the flourish of his peacock's tail 
impart a sense of baroque exuberance to this rare representation of Manjushri. Aesthetically 
engaging as the figure is, it is equally interesting iconographically. It demonstrates how, by 
this period, the Buddhist god of wisdom had become completely identified with the Hindu 
divine general, Karttikeya, in his aspect as a source of esoteric knowledge. | 

The two Nepali bronzes illustrated here, though from different periods, depict two 
different divine forms that are quintessentially Nepali. The earlier of the two represents 
Vajrapurusha (Thunderbolt-man) (Fig. 17) or the personification of the thunderbolt. A 
weapon wielded by the ancient Vedic (c. 1500 B.C.) god Indra, the thunderbolt later became 
the attribute of the Bodhisattva Vajrapani (Thunderbolt bearer) and also the principal symbol 
of Vajrayana Buddhism. In Gupta art in India, it was customary to personify some of the 
important divine attributes, such as Vishnu's wheel (chakra) and Shiva's trident. Although the 
trident has remained an important symbol with the followers of Shiva and the Goddess, it was 
Chakrapurusha who became the focus of an important cult among the devotees of Vishnu. In 
their turn, the Buddhists chose to personify the thunderbolt of Vajrapani, and, for reasons that 
remain unknown, Vajrapurusha became the center of a cult in Nepal, though not in India. Not 
only is there a separate temple devoted to this deity in Kathmandu, but bronzes, such as the 
Simon figure, clearly indicate a wide diffusion of his cult among the Buddhists of this 
Himalayan kingdom. This highly imaginative and stylish representation also demonstrates the 
inventiveness of the Nepali artists for in many salient features such depictions differ notably 
from their Indian prototypes. The greater emphasis on the figure's forbidding appearance 
expressed by a profusion of serpents, the animal skin draping his hips, and his scowling, 
demonic face are clearly of local origin. Otherwise, however, he remains an attractive, 
childish figure demonstrating his humility and submissiveness by the disposition of his arms 
crossed against his chest. An added touch of the sculptor's whimsy is the swirling scarf behind 
his head which forms a double halo along with the pointed flame nimbus and considerably 
enhances the liveliness of this charming figure. The prongs of the thunderbolt emerge like a 
lotus bud or a crown from his head and clinches the identification. 

The second bronze, which has become a hallmark of Nepali sculpture, portrays the Hindu 
god Indra (Fig. 18). Appropriate to his role as the king of the gods, Indra sits in the posture of 
royal ease (maharajalila). He is also distinguished by the horizontal third eye on his forehead 
and the encrusted crown which is very distinctive of Nepali Indra images. Such images are 
usually taken out in procession during the annual Indra festival which is, in fact, one of the 
most important national festivals in the Kathmandu valley. Conceptually, the image is very 
likely an adaptation from representations of the Buddhist deity Simhanada Avalokiteshvara, 
who sits in a similar fashion on a lion. Indeed, the Bodhisattva's images occur earlier in India 
than Indra's does in Nepal. Nevertheless, the Nepali Indra images are characterized by a 
remarkably regal bearing, largely because of the elegant crown, and by a svelte grace that is 
especially pleasing. 

It has been noted that Simon has never felt attracted to Indian paintings, but he did make 
an exception when he bought a set of Ragamala paintings rendered in Nepal probably for 
a royal patron around 1650. This complete series of thirty-six pictures, representing the 
thirty-six ragas (male musical mode) and raginis (female musical mode) (Fig. 19), along 
with eight others portraying eight nayikas or stereotyped heroines, were offered to me by a 
New York dealer. Earlier, the entire set was offered to an eminent collector and a major 
museum in India without success. Because of our limited funds, I was able to buy only the 
eight heroines for the Museum, but persuaded Simon to acquire the complete Ragamala 
series. Apart from being beautiful pictures representing the finest examples of court paintings 
from seventeenth century Nepal, they also demonstrate how the Nepali artist had borrowed 
an idea from India, but with his characteristically inventive impulse had created fresh images 
of both aesthetic and cultural interest. | | 


Southeast Asian Sculpture | 

Simon's interest in Southeast Asian sculptures was really an extension of his empathy for 
Indian sculpture. A great amount of superb South Asian material, especially from Cambodia 
and Thailand, came into the American and European markets during the mid-seventies and, 
compared to today, the prices were relatively modest. Although Simon did not collect with 
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the perspective of an art historian and was not particularly interested in acquiring Southeast 
Asian sculpture because of its close association with the religious and artistic traditions 
of India, his unerring aesthetic sensibility immediately responded to the greatness of the Thai 
and Cambodian sculptural traditions. He perceived them as great works of art, irrespective of 
their wider cultural significance. This was sufficient reason to go after them, and he did so 
with a vengeance. In less than three years, he assembled a collection of sculptures from 
Thailand and Cambodia that is as great as any in this country and is excelled only by the 
Musee Guimet in Paris, which has had a lead longer than Simon’s entire life as well as the 
benefits of a colonial past. | 

Among the early objects from the Dvaravati school (c. 7th-11th c.) in Thailand is a 
charming seventh century gold plaque representing a Bodhisattva (Fig. 20). Seated in the 
cross-legged posture on a sensitively rendered lotus, the ascetic deity with his tall crown of 
matted hair holds a flower with his right hand and a waterpot (kundika) with the other. 
Despite the lack of depth in this hammered plaque, the plastic qualities of the figure have 
been fully realized and the details are articulately rendered. The slim, well-proportioned 
body, uncluttered by a profusion of adornments and the expressive face with distinct ethnic 
features clearly indicate that, whatever the ultimate source in India, by the seventh century 
artists in Thailand had already developed a distinguished local style. Suggestions have been 
made that such plaques, whose exact function remains a mystery, may have been found 
at the site of Si Tep. 

Situated near the present-day town of Phetchabun, almost in the center of Thailand, the 
site of Si Tep (Sri Deb) was a very active religious and artistic center at its height, probably 
in the eighth-ninth centuries. Little, however, is known about this ancient city, except that 
both Hinduism and Buddhism flourished in the settlement. A magnificent sandstone figure 
(Fig. 21) in the Simon Collection marks the apogee of the Si Tep school. The history of this 
sculpture is rather fascinating. Once belonging to Ben Heller, the head was included several 
decades ago in an exhibition of Cambodian art where it was considered to be a work of 
pre-Angkorian period and identified as Surya. Simon acquired the head in 1972 and, 
mysteriously, the body appeared two years later. After ascertaining that they indeed go 
together and that the body is perfectly genuine, Simon mated the two segments and thereby 
restored the figure to something of its original glory. 

Generally, the figure is identified as the sun-god Surya, although it is difficult to be certain, 
since the arms are missing. What does seem certain, however, is that the figure had only two 
arms, which precludes an identification with Vishnu, who is usually portrayed with four arms. 
The faceted crown is typical of other free-standing figures of Si Tep which represent either 
Vishnu or Krishna. Usually these crowns are plain, but this example is embellished with 
stylized vegetal motifs. However, both the crown and the earrings do indicate that, very 
likely, the figure represents Surya; a remote possibility is Indra. The deep sockets of the 
eyes were probably filled in with precious stones, perhaps red rubies which are especially 
associated with the sun-god. As noted by the eminent French scholar Jean Boisselier, these 
Si Tep sculptures carved in the round *may be regarded as the most remarkable achievement 
in all the sculpture of Southeast Asia, . . . by virtue of their exceptional freedom of movement 
and the boldness of their execution.... At no other time did the sculptors of the region 
achieve in stone such perfectly proportioned free-standing works." 

Although there are several Buddha images of the Dvaravati school in the Simon Collection, 
the most impressive — both for its size and quality — is a colossal, polished sandstone Buddha 
almost two and a half meters high (Figs. 22 and 23). Even though the forearms, the feet, parts 
of the hips, and the edges of the garment are missing, in no way do such damages detract 
from the monumental grandeur of this figure. Except for the missing gemstone that must have 
once filled the hole representing one of his supernatural signs above the bridge of the nose, 
the perfectly preserved head has been carved with great sensitivity. Along with a smooth 
body, modeled with remarkable subtlety, the elegantly proportioned and exquisitely chiseled 
face make this a heroic figure of sustained eloquence and spiritual expressiveness. Ultimately, 
such Buddha images were derived from Indian Gupta Buddhas of the Sarnath school; but, 

in the hands of the master sculptors of the Dvaravati school, the model underwent subtle 
` transformations which, in some ways, enhanced their spiritual qualities. 

In 1964, a hoard of bronzes of varying sizes was accidentally discovered in an underground 
burial chamber within a neglected temple precinct at the village of Prakon Chai in the Buriram 
province of Thailand. The hoard contained a large number of Buddhist bronzes, most of which 
have now found their way into European and American collections. Some of the most 
impressive examples reside today in the Rockefeller Collection at the Asia House Gallery in 
New York, the Center for Asian Art in San Francisco, the Kimbell Museum at Fort Worth 
in Texas, as well as in the National Museum in Bangkok. No less spectacular is the ninety-one 
centimeters high Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara (Fig. 24) in the Simon Collection. How such a 
large hoard of bronzes, clearly the work of a single school, even though of different periods 
and probably belonging to a prestigious Buddhist monastery, got buried in an obscure temple 
is a mystery. Perhaps they were on their way to being transported when exigencies of a 
sudden enemy attack decided their grim fate. In any event, had they not been interred, they 
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21 An image of the Sun-god 
Si Tep, Thailand 

8th century 

Sandstone 

113.67 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 


22 A colossal image of the 
Buddha created in the Dvaravati 
kingdom, Thailand 

10th-1 1th century 

Sandstone 

223.52 cm. 

The Norton Simon Foundation 
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23 Detail of Fig. 22 


24 An impressive image of the 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara 
Prakon Chai, Buriram Province, 
Thailand 

8th century 

Bronze 

91.44 cm. 

The Norton Simon Art 
Foundation 








25 A colossal temple guardian 

Site of Koh Ker, Cambodia (Kampuchea) 
10th century 

Sandstone 

156.85 cm. 

The Norton Simon Art Foundation 


26 A figure of the goddess Uma 
Baphuon style, 11th century 
Polished brown sandstone 

h. 72.39 cm. 

Norton Simon Inc. Foundation 


27 A mythical beast 
Cambodia 


Probably Angkor Vat style, 12th century 


Patinated bronze 
42.55 cm. 
The Norton Simon Art Foundation 
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may not have survived today to elicit our admiration. Stylistically, too, these bronzes remain 
enigmatic for, although their dates range from the seventh through the ninth centuries, they 
are remarkably homogenous — both in terms of their formal qualities and their technical 
virtuosity. The sculptors were clearly familiar with various contemporary schools of art, 
for, while the Buddha figures are closely related to the works of the Dvaravati school, the 
bodhisattvas, mostly Avalokiteshvara and Maitreya, reveal a synthesis of the pre-Angkorian 
oe Prah” style of Cambodia and elements from the Srivyaya school of peninsular 
Thailand. 

That Simon has a proclivity for large sculptures should, by now, be evident to the reader. 
Indeed, if size alone is an acceptable yardstick to measure the importance of a collection, 
then Simon probably has the largest group of monumental sculptures — both from the Indian 
subcontinent and Southeast Asia. Although not as large as the Dvaravati Buddha, the tenth- 
century Cambodian guardian figure is much more awesome (Fig. 25). This sculpture is 
from a Cambodian site called Koh Ker which enjoyed a brief period of prosperity when 
Jayavarman IV (921-941) built his capital there in 921. Twenty years of Jayavarman’s 
sojourn, however, was more than enough for local architects and sculptors to build the 
impressive Prasat Thom royal complex and to shape some remarkably large free-standing 
sculptures. This dramatic and menacing guardian in the Simon Collection provides a good 
idea of the Koh Ker sculptor’s dexterity and self-confidence. 

By contrast, an Uma (Fig. 26) in the collection representing the much-admired eleventh 
century Baphuon style exudes the quiet dignity and refined elegance for which women of 
that part of the world are well known. Characteristic of most sculptures from Thailand and 
Cambodia, the body is unencumbered with any adornments, except for the finely chiseled 
sarong with its elegant pleat serving as her lower garment. This restraint is in marked 
contrast to the Indian sculptor’s exuberant interest in ornaments and is also reflected in the 
understated sensuality of Cambodian sculpture. Although, the Cambodian sculptor was not 
bashful in expressing the sensuous charms of the human body, he eschewed the luxuriant 
voluptuousness of the Indians in order to convey a more reposeful mood. The Baphuon Uma 
is gentle and demure, and communicates the freshness of a village belle, rather than the 
sophistication of a coquettish courtesan. 

The final object from the Simon Collection discussed here is a richly patinated bronze 
representing a mythical beast (Fig. 27). Rendered in the twelfth century Angkor Vat style, 
the animal is supposed to depict the imaginary aquatic creature known as makara but, in 
fact, has a strongly leonine form. Whatever its exact identification or function, it is a delight- 
fully animated creation that demonstrates both the imaginative inventiveness and whimsy 
of the Cambodian artists. The walls of Angkor Vat, the marvel of the Khmer civilization, 
and one of the most spectacular and complex architectural edifices raised by man, are filled 
with such creatures. While most are carved in shallow relief, though with extraordinary 
force and liveliness, this charming and almost playfully leaping beast is much more palpable 
because of its independence from an architectural context. 


Epilogue 
Assembled in a remarkably short period of time (less than a decade), Norton Simon’s 
collection of South and Southeast Asian sculptures, though not as large as his European 
collection, is certainly no less distinguished. Noteworthy both for its variety and quality, 
together with the eminent collection at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, it has made 
the Los Angeles area one of the most important urban centers in the Western world for 
appreciating the creative spirit of the various civilizations and cultures that flourish in that 
region of Asia. In many ways, this is as it should be, for Southern California today has a 
greater concentration of people from these regions of the earth than any other state in 
America. To them, and to generations of their descendents, the mute figures of Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, Vishnus and Shivas in the Norton Simon Collection will eloquently communicate 
the spiritual and aesthetic values of their respective cultures so brilliantly expressed over 
millennia by unknown geniuses. As the fifth century Indian poet Kalidasa once wrote: 

When a person, on seeing beautiful forms and hearing sweet sounds, is filled 

with wistful longings, then surely he must unconsciously remember the loves 

of a former birth whose memory is deeply rooted in his mind. 
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: Maratha Murals 
: K. K. Chavan 


The long-awaited monograph on ‘Maratha Murals’ is a welcome 
study completed by Kamal Chavan from Pune. She has divided 
this work into three chapters, namely Introduction, Extant remains 
i.e. surviving examples of wall paintings and Analysis, Comparison 
and Epilogue at the end with a bibliography and index. 

In the introductory section, political, social and cultural History of 
the Marathas gives an adequate background in which the tradition 
of wall paintings flourished. Although the contemporary records 
of painters, their social status and skills, have been studied by 
scholars earlier, material relating to artist's records brought out 
(p. 6) by Ms. Chavan is praiseworthy. However, it would have 
been preferable if a few examples of actual documents were also 
; published along with the text. In fact, mention of genealogies of a 
` few painters or extracts of personal narration obtained from them 
during the course of study would have further enhanced the value 
of the monograph. The author may perhaps, be able to incorporate 
this aspect in her future studies for the benefit of scholars. 

The importance given to the doctrine of Bhakti Cult is in keeping 
with the prolific 'Krishnite' subject matter depicted on the walls. 
This aspect of the spread of Vaisnavism in Maharashtra, through 
the Nava- Vidha-bhakti —the ninefold devotion, is well brought out. 
The abundance of textual material discovered by the author on wall 
paintings especially through Marathi literary sources undoubtedly 
establishes the existence and continuance of a tradition of wall 
paintings in Maharashtra. Furthermore, she has not only tried to 
link up the tradition to Ajanta, Vijayanagara and Tanjore paintings 
but has also taken care to enumerate the surviving examples 
from the Rajasthani and Pahari regions. The extent of Maratha 
specimen studies here is commendable. 


In dealing with the existing remains of wall paintings in the 


second chapter, one is surprised to note that, within a hundred 
years of the Maratha rule, so much was accomplished by the 
Maratha artist. This is evident from the long list of monuments 
(extant remains) enlisted in the contents. There are, however, a 
few more which remained to be discussed; namely the Tambekar 
wada, Baroda, and the Kondkar wada of Nasik. Some examples of 
these are preserved at the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

The discussion of the “extant remains’ would have been more 
justified, if the author had dealt with this material in a chronological 
sequence based on dates, styles or at least grouping them with the 
contemporary South Indian and Deccani paintings. For, it is apparent 
that the two latter styles have exercised a major impact on them. 
Description of the edifices seems rather perfunctory and the use 
of Marathi words is predominant. It would have been advisable to 
provide English translations wherever possible so as to widen the 
readership. However, the 'extant remains' discussed in this chapter 
are valuable as they bring to light, for the first time a variety of 
styles and techniques. 

The third chapter analyses the paintings and compares them with 
existing contemporary material. Aspects of subject matter, layout, 
composition, figure and costume types, ornaments, landscape, 
contemporary material culture etc. are also discussed in this 
chapter. However, it is quite evident from the study, that 
contemporary and earlier South Indian and Deccani style of 
miniature tradition has influenced the Maratha paintings rather 








than the Rajasthani and the Pahari murals E ds 
technique, which by and large, remains unchanged throughout 
except for minor regional variations. The Maratha paintings share 
strong affiliations with the Deccani and the South Indian paintings 
which are prominent and apparent in their themes, costumes and 
style. 

Plate XXII. Prince at a well, Moti Bag, Wai is a direct rendering 
of the famous theme of which two very good examples exist in Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir Collection, Bombay, herein attributed to provincial 
Mughal paintings of Muhammad Shah and Farruksiyyar period. 
But these appear to be Deccani paintings. There is another large 
painting of the same subject in the collection of the Museum and 
Picture Gallery, Baroda. Similarly, themes such as Ragamala and 
Laila-Majnum have come from the prevalent Mughal paintings 
which the Maharashtra artists seem to have adopted. I see two 
direct influences in the murals. One with predominance of the 
later Deccani painting with figures wearing highly Mughalised 
Deccani costume may be little earlier than the others which 
depict South Indian costume and a Sikhara type mukuta, patterned 
Saris, large Tanjore type turbans, long jamas etc. One also observes 
in the Chitrakathi paintings of Tanjore (See Sivaramamurti 'South 
Indian Painting’ Mahratta p. 156). One very conspicuous trait 
which is apparent is the depiction of paintings within a cusped 
arch. Repeatedly one finds this trait not only in Maratha paintings 
but can observe it right from the Bharmal Chhatri at Amber, 
(A.D. 1625), the Bhojshala on Amber fort, Jehangirs Garden 
Pavilion at Bairat to the Central Indian Palaces of Datiya and 
Orchha; and interestingly, even in the frescoes of Sujanpur Tira, 
Chamba and other places in the Pahari painting. 

Production of the book could do with some improvements. The 
quality of the black and white photographs and the colour plates 
do not do justice to the original works, understanding the difficulty 
in obtaining quality photographs of murals due to their inconvenient 
locations and lack of enough light or bad state of preservation. 
The sizes of photographs are far too small and not consistent. It 
was felt that the captions at places were inadequate, for instance, 
Plate XV(b) Meeting of the Royal, Dabhade Wada. 

Plate XX(a) Vitthal Rakhumai, Chandori. 

Plate XVI(c) Draupadi Swayamvara, Harinarayan Math, 
Benawadi. 

Plate XIV(a) Vishnu, Pandeshvara etc. 

It would have been helpful to include a map showing locations of 

‘extant remains’ in Maharashtra. 

The material discovered and studied by the author points out that 
the Maratha tradition of wall painting which flourished during the 
Peshwa rule in the geographical limits of Maharashtra was neither 
indigenous nor of spontaneous growth. Rather, it has evolved out 
of a strong Deccani influence and practice on one hand and the 
living tradition of wall painting of the South on the other — from 
the Nayaka period (16th cent.) to Tanjore in the 18th and 
19th centuries. There are, no doubt, distinct regional variations 
perceivable in the styles. 

On the whole, this work is a pioneering effort and the author 
deserves to be complimented on it. 


— Shridhar Andhare 








NOTE 


Kshatrapa Coins from Junnar 


Suresh Vasant 


In April, 1984, while exploring the 
region between Junnar and Naneghat in 
Pune District (Maharashtra), I came in 
contact with Shri Khanderao Jagannath 
Malve, a local goldsmith in Junnar, in 
whose possession І noticed two silver 
coins of the Kshatrapas. Shri Khanderao 
Malve very kindly permitted me to study 
and publish a note on these coins. 


The Coins: 

The first of the two coins is described 
below: 

I — Metal: silver, Shape: round, 
Diameter: 1.06 cm., Weight: 2.300 gm. 
The obverse of the coin features a bust 
of a king facing right with a distinct 
mark of die-punch on the cheek and eye. 
The portrait of the king is in high relief 
and is set almost in the centre of the coin. 
He is shown wearing a close-fitting cap 
and on the head is a diadem which is 
slightly worn out, perhaps due to 
circulation of the coin in ancient times. 
Below the neck is a collar with zigzag 
decoration. A date in Brahmi numerical 
signs which corresponds to S'aka 220 
(A.D. 298) is noticeable behind the head. 
The reverse of the coin records in 
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Brahmi script, the legend, which is 
written in Prakrit influenced by 

Sanskrit. The extant portion of the 
inscription reads: Като... . kshatrapasa 
Bha....... putrasa Rajno kshatra......... 
It may be interpreted as: Rajno 
Mahakshatrapasa Bhartrdamaputrasa 
Вато Kshatrapasa Vis vasenasa. 

The centre of the coin features a 
chaitya (arched hill) surmounted by two 
crescents. To its right is the ‘star’ symbol, 
represented by a cluster of six dots 
around a single central dot. The coin 
while in the process of minting might 
have slipped out of the flan because only 
the lower side of the border is beaded, 
with the result the first four and the last 
seven letters are missing. The rendition 
of the characters on the coin is in the 
typical Kshatrapa style. 

In the year 1974, at Ranjangaon, Pune 
District (Maharashtra), a hoard of 1519 
Kshatrapa coins was discovered,! of 
which, many coins record dates. This 
site is of great importance to the present 
study as Ranjangaon is situated on the 
ancient trade route from Naneghat to 
Junnar, Paithan and onwards to Ter in 
the Osmanabad District of Maharashtra. 








In the Ranjangaon hoard, there are 266 
coins of Vis vasena the son of 
Bhartrdaman, and of these nearly 136 
coins are dated. The available dates for 
this Kshatrapa hoard are: 216, 2 (x) 7, 
219, 221-223. In the Junnar coin of 
Vis vasena, the year, if accepted, as 

S aka 220 (A.D. 298), would be a new 
date for this Kshatrapa in Maharashtra 
thus filling the lacunae. 

The second coin from Junnar is equally 
important in the numismatic field. It is 
unique and is reported for the first time 
in India. The coin bears the following 
description : 

II — Metal: silver, Shape: round, 
Diameter: 1.05 cm., Weight: 2.00 gm. 
The obverse of this coin also features 
the left profile of a king with curly hair 
and a conspicuous collar around the neck. 
The portion above the head on the left 
is cut off. A close-fitting cap is faintly 
seen on the forehead. There is no 
evidence of a date behind the head but 
on the right is an inscription consisting 
of six Greek characters. 

The reverse of the coin has the legend 
in Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit. The 
legend scripted is in Brahmi and the 









extant portion reads: 


Maharaja Kshatra.... Svami Sahasana- 
` putrasa Rajno...... Mahakshatrapasa 
_ Svami Rudrasenasa. ~ 


-The full legend may be interpreted as: 
> Maharaja Kshatrapa Svami Sinhasena- 
` putrasa Rajno Mahakshatrapasa Svami 
_ Rudrasenasa. 
` А portion of the dotted circle is out of 
the flan. In the centre, although part of 
И is erased, a chaitya with a wavy line 
below, can be seen clearly. Two 
“crescents surmount the right side of the 
- chaitya. To the left of the chaitya motif 
is the 'star' symbol with a cluster of six 
dots around a central dot, a feature 
` rarely found on Kshatrapa coins. 
` The significance of the second coin 
from Junnar lies in the fact that it is an 
addition to the two rare Kshatrapa coins 
discovered so far, in the last century, 
which are inscribed with the title 
Maharaja. The first was reported by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, and the other 
by Colonel J. Biddulph. The restored 
legend of the Maharaja coin in Rapson's 
catalogue? reads as: 
Maharaja Kshatrapa Rudrasena 
svasriyasa Rajno Mahakshatrapasa Svami 
Simhasenasya, Svami Simhasena, the 
sister's son of Svami Rudrasena Ш. His 
other coins bear the title Rajno 
_ Mahakshatrapa, instead of “Maharaja”. 
“Тһе date assigned to this king is S’aka 
304-30x (equivalent to A.D. 382-384?)8. 
` The Junnar specimen portrays Svami 
< Rudrasena IV, son of Svami Simhasena 
_ which establishes that Rudrasena Ш and 
. Simhasena for some time held the title 
_ Maharaja, Rapson has assigned the period 
` between S'aka 304 and 310 (A.D. 382 
-and 388) for Rudrasena IV. 
The title Maharaja may have been an 

influence of the Imperial Gupta kings 
| who became extremely powerful during 
` this period. But, as far as the 
| шиши» of the western Kshatrapas 1 is 
_ concerned, the present specimen from 
. Junnar constitutes a valuable discovery. of 
` anew variety. 








. FOOTNOTES 
- Y Shobhana Gokhale, “Ranjangaon Hoard of 
` Kshatrapa Coins,” Journal of Numismatic 


2 Society. of India, Vol. XXVIII, 1976, pp. 27-37, 


phil 

OE. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the 
E Andhra . Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas, 

> ею. 1908, Reprint, New Delhi, 1975, p. 190, 
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View through pierced marble screen in tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chi Ati [18] 
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` aid out along a sandstone ridge overlooking a 

te now-dry lake barely forty kilometers west of 

™ Agra, the city of Fatehpur-Sikri served as the 
“capital c of the Mughal empire from 1571 until 1585. 

` This new city was one of the greatest creations of 

_ Akbar, the third Mughal emperor, who ascended the 
_ throne іп 1556 and ruled over much of India until his 
` death in 1605. In 1985, exactly 400 years after Akbar 
| moved his capital from Fatehpur-Sikri to Lahore, a 

. major research project on the subject of F atehpur- 

_ Sikri reached its culmination with the opening of the 
` exhibition Akbar’s India: Art from the Mughal 

- City of Victory in New York and the convening 

` of the International Symposium on Fatehpur- 

“Sikri at Harvard University. 

.— The symposium brought together an international 

` group of scholars to discuss the history and culture of 
_ Fatehpur-Sikri from a variety of angles. This 

_ multidisciplinary approach was partly dictated by the 
. nature of the city's monuments, which pose 

_ archaeological as well as architectural and 

_ art-historical problems, and partly by the range of 

. literary, religious, economic, and historical 

_ information available for study. Another crucial issue 
. raised was that of conservation: the present-day 

. town of. Fatehpur-Sikri lying below Akbar's 

: abe ndoned palaces is still lively with pilgrimages to 
. the tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti, tourism, 

. dhurrie weaving, and — most ominous for the site's 

` future — sandstone quarrying. The articles included in 
this edition of Marg have been selected from among 
the papers presented at the symposium, with an eye 
towards providing a general overview of the history 





and artistic legacy of Fatehpur-Sikri. A more complete 


record of the symposium can be found in the form of 

the hardback version of this issue, where all the 

p apers delivered, with the exception of three papers 
| were never committed to paper, are published, 
ng with a foreword by Oleg Grabar. 
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Note on Transliteration 
and Names of Buildings 


The orthography of names and other 
words associated with the history and 
structures of Fatehpur-Sikri has been 
standardized here to match the usage 
in Michael Brand and Glenn D. 
Lowry, Fatehpur-Sikri: А Source- 
book. No particular nomenclature for 
the structures has been imposed on 
` the contributors to the volume, how- 
ever. Many of them have, for the sake 
of convenience chosen to continue 
using the traditional, if often 
fictitious, names attached to the 
buildings (as found in the standard 
works by Smith and by Rizvi and 
| Flynn), and at least one has proposed 
a new set of names for some of them. 
As a result the same structure may 
occasionally be identified by more 
than one name. To avoid confusion, 
therefore, the standardized number- 
ing system for all the built structures 
and spaces at Fatehpur-Sikri adopted 
for the Sourcebook is also used here. 
It appears on the key to the corres- 
ponding plan and the appropriate 
number is added in brackets after 
the first major reference to a building, 
in each article and after references 
to spaces or buildings in the captions 
for all illustrations. 





Plan A: The city and its walls 


Hey to Plans 


N.B. Few of the buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri 33, Gate 73. Gate 
can be identified accurately, and therefore 35. Garden 79. Shops 
this key necessarily often reflects traditional 36. Panch Mahal 76. Chahar Suq 
and suspect usage. The names are for the 37. Gate 77. Shops 
sake of convenience only. Buildings or spaces 38. Магуат 5 House, 79. Gate 
numbered on the plans but missing from the or the Sunahra Makan 81. Тапзеп 8 Barahdari 
key have yet to be identified at all. Among 40. Garden 82. Taksal ог Mint 
the latter unfortunately is the site of the 43. Viaduct 84. Baths 
most famous institution at Fatehpur-Sikri, 44. Raja Birbal's House 85. Hawz-i Shirin tank 
the ‘Ibadatkhana (House of Worship). 46. Harem, also known as the Stables 88. Waterworks adjacent to Hatyapul 
47. Baths attached to no. 46 89. Well attached to no. 88 
B. Lake 50. Jodh Bai's Palace 92. Baths 
2. Delhi Darvaza 51. Baths attached to no. 50 94. Baths 
9. Lal Darvaza 53-55. Dawlatkhana-i Khass, including the 96. Fayzi' s House 
4. Agra Darvaza Khwabgah [53]. Also known as 97. Abu? Fazl's House 
5. Bir Pol, or Suraj Pol the Khalvatkhada-i Khass 98. Baths 
6. Chandan Pol 56. Anup Talau 99. Unidentified structure 
7; Gwaliori Darvaza 57. Turkish Sultana’s House 100. Tower known as Hiran Minar 
8. Terha Darvaza 59. Abdarkhana 103. Caravanserai 
9. Ajmeri Darvaza 60. Chawpar board 107. Nawab Ibrahim's Mosque 
12. Rang Mahal 61. Astrologer's Seat 108. Baths 
14. ОШ Khanqah 62. Ankh Michauli 109. Нада Mahal 
15. Stonecutters' Mosque 63. Divan-i Khass 111. аһ and cemetery 
17. Jami’ Masjid 66. Divankhana-i 'Amm, also known as 112. Tomb of Baha' ad-Din 
18. Tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti Dawlatkhana-i 'Amm 113. Mosque connected to the tomb of 
19. Tomb of Nawab Islam Khan 67. Baths attached to no. 65 Baha' ad-Din 
22-23. Hatyapul (including Naqqarakhana) 68. Daftarkhana 114. Todar Mal's Barahdari 
25. Gate 70. Baths 116. Mosque of Mast ‘Ali 
30. Nagina Masjid 71. Tank 117. | Mosque of Fath Muhammad 
31. Gate 72. Stepwell 118. Ambiya’ Mosque 
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| -Plan C: The imperial palace complex й 
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Model of Fatehpur-Sikri 








The Study 
of Fatehpur-Sikri 


Milo С. Beach 








_ capital that it and Agra “were two very great cities, 
either of them much greater than London and very populous.”! 
A second English traveler, William Finch, however, visited 
the site in 1610, and he noted that though it was “inclosed 
with a faire stone wall . . . in the middest it is all ruinate, lying 
like a waste desert . . . a man standing there would little thinke 
he were in the middest of a сіне? His description is close to 
what we see today. Akbar left Fatehpur-Sikri in 1585, only 
. fourteen years after he had ordered it built, and its almost 
immediate decline into the ruins that William Finch observed 
is evidence of just how much it had depended on Akbar’s 
. presence for its vitality and justification. Unlike the imperial 
capitals in Agra and Lahore, which as thriving centers of trade 
and administration were continually altered to accommodate 
successive emperors, Fatehpur-Sikri was an exclusively 
Akbari city. And it is not unfair to claim that it was erected at 
least in part to satisfy an imperial whim. Akbar built the city 
both in honor of the saintly Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti, who 
had rightly predicted the birth of sons to the childless 
emperor, and to honor the site of those births, the saint's 
hermitage. 

Even today the walls of the city remain in relatively good 
condition, although the approach from Agra, twenty-four 
miles away, is now across dusty fields rather than through the 
lengthy, well-stocked bazaar of Akbar’s day. The walls 
enclose a high sandstone ridge, the same outcropping from 
which the stone of the city was quarried — and it still remains 
an active source of building material. At the peak of the ridge, 
near where Shaikh Salim had his home, the palace buildings 
were laid out. The earlier Mughal capitals in Delhi and Agra 
were not on raised ground, so that this placement must have 
appealed to Akbar, particularly concerned during these years 
with visibility and assertions of his own physical presence. 

Abu’ Fazl, in the A’ in-i Akbari (dated 1596-97), gives an 
excellent thumbnail description of the city in its heyday: 

- Fatehpur was a village.. . situated twelve kos distant 
from Agra. After the accession of his Majesty, it rose 
to be a city of the first importance. A masonry fort 
was erected and two elephants carved in stone at its 
gate inspired astonishment. Several noble buildings 
also rose to completion and although the royal palace 
and the residences of many of the nobility are upon 
the summit of the hill, the plains likewise are studded 
with numerous mansions and gardens, By the command 
of his Majesty a mosque, a college, and a religious 
house were also built upon the hill, the like of which 
few travellers can name. In the neighbourhood is a tank, 
twelve kos in circumference, and on its embankment 
his Majesty constructed a spacious courtyard, a minar, 
and a place for the game of Chaugan; elephant fights 
were also exhibited. In the vicinity is a quarry of red 
stone whence columns and slabs of any dimension can 
be excavated . . . under his Majesty’s patronage carpets 
and fine stuffs are woven and numerous handicraftsmen 


| п 1584, a year before Fatehpur-Sikri was abandoned : 
| by Akbar, Ralph Fitch wrote of the Mughal imperial 





have full occupation. — scu 
Like the gateways and walls, the central palace buildin, 
were solidly built, and many remain in excellent conditioi 
A number of smaller buildings close to the palace quarter 
have recently collapsed, however, and some of those whic 
continue to provide shelter have been occupied by the sti 
dominant craft of dhurrie (rug) weaving. Fragments of th 
old buildings have clearly been used by the local villager 
to build and extend their own houses, а process whic 
certainly began in the late sixteenth century with thos 
buildings farthest from the ceremonial center of the site 
Because of their condition, importance, and attractivenes: 
the palace quarters have dominated studies of Fatehpur 
Sikri. Ultimately, however, these cannot be understood ii 
any meaningful way without determining the functions of th 
separate buildings. This information is necessary to develo 
some basic knowledge of the relationship of palace anc 
town, and thereby to extend our awareness of contemporary 
attitudes toward both kingship and Islam. 









What kind of evidence is there for understanding the 
original purposes of these buildings, or the shape anc 
character of the entire original city and the life lived in it! 
Luckily literary references abound. The city is mentioned it 
virtually all the major contemporary historical texts, as well 
as in the accounts of contemporary and later travelers. 
European and Muslim in particular, which were gathered and 
organized by Michael Brand and Glenn Lowry in thei 
Fatehpur-Sikri: A Sourcebook, a text often cited in these 
pages. There is also important visual material — illustrations of 
court life and objects that may have belonged to the emperor 
during these years. | ду 

Of these varied works, іп many ways the most immediately 
useful are the few paintings which actually depict Fatehpur- 
Sikri, for they describe the people and activities which once 
animated the city. For example, one page from an Akbarnama 
manuscript — an illustrated copy of a sixteenth-century history 
of Akbar’s life and rule — shows the return to F atehpur-Sikri of 
the emperor after his conquest of Gujarat in 1573 (fig. 1.1). 
He is greeted by his three young sons outside the caravanserai 
[103] of the Hatyapul, or Elephant Gate [22], the entrance 
facing the lake which bordered and protected the northwestern 
quadrant of the city. This illustration helps confirm that this 
was the main ceremonial entrance to the palace quarters. 

Not unexpectedly, it is useful to compare this depiction to a 
photograph of the actual site (fig. 1.2). Both show the gateway 
surmounted by stone elephants, the caravanserai wall on the. 
right, and, on the left, the waterworks [88], an elaborate 
mechanism for drawing water and then lifting it to the height 
of aqueducts raised above the ridge. The artist has clearly 
drawn the scene from life (or at least from experience), and 
the work is abundantly lively. It is also highly informative. For | 
example, it confirms the basic and still visible relationships of 
the remaining structures—note within the gateway the two 
paths that led to different sections of the city. The painting 
also provides additional information in the depictions of 















chants, whose stalls lined the emperor's processional path. 
While this particular scene may have been painted a few years 
after Fatehpur-Sikri was abandoned, its style too must evoke 
some sense of the atmosphere of the city. It suggests an active, 
bustling and noisy center. 

In general paintings are an underestimated source for 
formation about Mughal architecture. It has been proclaimed 
that depictions of buildings showed generic types, rather than 
specific structures, but this is not always the case. In fact, it is 
now clear that the development of architectural realism 
paralleled that of human portraiture. The broadly defined 
architectural and spatial relationships of the Akbarnama page 
_ reproduced as fig. 1.1 are simply one early attempt at Mughal 
architectural portraiture. А more specific depiction of Fatehpur- 
_ Sikri is found in a second, slightly later, manuscript of Akbar's 

memoirs, usually dated to 1604. 

_ This work also shows the construction of the Hatyapul and 
the northern wall of the palace enclosure (fig. 1.3).4 The artist 
_ Balchand has here compressed the space, but the already 
_ finished palace structures are shown within the outer wall. 
Тһе major building, partially hidden behind a tree, has a 
—square plan, and its roof, with wide overhanging eaves, is 
_ defined by four domed corner pavilions. A central domed 
- pavilion is raised оп a shallow base. 

— Because of its location in the scene as well as its very 
distinctive shape, it is certainly the so-called Divan-i Khass 
< [63], a building which will be mentioned again (fig. 1.4). The 
` dominant architectural element of the scene, however, is the 
-window behind the emperor, which seems to open into a space 
from which he has just descended. Its placement corresponds 
_ to a wall still present at the site (fig. 1.5), and when one looks 
- at this wall from ground level, the framing for such a window 
-is still visible, although how it relates to the building now 
_ behind it (the so-called Ankh Michauli [62]) is unclear. The 
_ painting therefore may hold important information about both 
_ the function and the relative chronology of areas of the city. It 
_ suggests, for example, that the Hatyapul became a ceremonial 
_ entrance only after the city was otherwise well established, 
_ and it describes the now missing central dome over the Divan-i 
` Khass. Not all the buildings shown here still exist, but we must 
carefully examine their depictions and be encouraged to 
. accept that some Mughal painters could on occasion make 
“very accurate portraits of buildings and architectural spaces. 
— Of course the most important visual information is held, 
. not by paintings, but by the city itself. However, the lack 
of correspondence between the literary/historical references 
to Fatehpur-Sikri and the buildings and spaces we encounter 
today is frustrating at best. Many of these buildings carefully 
described in sixteenth-century texts are no longer identifiable 

+ among the existing remains, and several of those intact 
. structures most interesting to us seem to have been ignored 
` by contemporary authors. One must inevitably wonder 

whether they seemed quite so extraordinary in Akbar's 

-time as they do to us today. Some of them have developed 

"traditional" identifications which almost certainly have 
` nothing to do with their original functions, according to the 













Sourcebook the result of a particularly inventive local guide at w 
the site early in the last century. Thus, for example, we do not - 
know even the location of the ‘Ibadatkhana, where АК; 
held his notorious religious discussions with Muslims, Parsees, - 
and Christians, among others, despite the fact that historically 
it was among the most important buildings of Mughal India 
and was continually referred to in contemporary texts. An 
illustration of the structure is also found in the ca. 1604 
Akbarnama manuscript.5 

Nor is the function of the Divan-i Khass ( undc uis 
hall) known, even though it is probably the most interesting 
and popular of the buildings remaining on the site. Tourists 
are still told that Akbar sat on the extraordinary central 
column of its symmetrical interior space, when he consulted | 
with his ministers, It has more recently been proposed, 
however, that he instead stored and inspected his jewels 
there.’ For neither theory, however, is there either visual or 
literary evidence. 

We might clarify the range of problems which the site 
presents to us by looking carefully at buildings in one very 
limited area around the Anup Talau [56], a small pool in front 
of what have been considered the private palace quarters of 
the emperor himself. At the north corner of the tank is a small, 
ornate pavilion [57] which may have been the site of various 
private discussions held by Akbar with his courtiers. Long 
termed the Turkish Sultana's House, and now more simply 
and convincingly called the pavilion of the Anup Talau, it is a 
complete and intact Akbari structure of extraordinary decorative 
richness, beauty, and technical skill. Other buildings in the 
palace were elaborately ornamented with painted wall surfaces, 
but this structure is rich and unified in its carved imagery and 
decoration. 

Directly west of this small structure is a closed building 
raised on an L-shaped platform [59]. Initially described as a 
girls’ school, it has recently been proposed as the Abdarkhana, 
where the imperial drinking water and fruits were stored (fig... 








1.6). In its present condition the building appears originally to. — E 
) vas о later | ME | 





have been ап open-columned structure, which 
enclosed and converted by the insertion of shelves and niches - 
between the supports; either that or the original construction 
was of a quality considerably lower than that of its near 
neighbor, the pavilion of the Anup Talau. However we do not 
at present have sufficient evidence of this building s history to 
be able confidently to judge what we see. 

On the southeast edge. of the Anup Talau tank is the 
Dawlatkhana-i Khass [53-55], usually identified as the private 
imperial living quarters. The small chamber at the top 15 _ 
traditionally accepted to be Akbar's bedroom. The dominant 
visual element of this complex, however, is the double-story 
open-columned structure that reaches virtually to the pool's 
rim [53]; so close is it to the pool that it seriously crowds the 
spaces. The structure is purely utilitarian; the columns and 
brackets are without any of the formal inventiveness or 
refinement of workmanship so evident in all the clearly 
Akbari buildings, and certainly to be expected in so prominent 
an edifice. 


1.1 “Akbar’s Return to Fatehpur-Sikri from Gujarat," double-page miniature 
designed by Kesu the Elder and painted by Nar Singh (right) and Jagjivan | 
(left), Akbarnama, ca. 1590 (Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, LS. 1-1896 110/117 and 111/117) 


1.2 Approach to the Hatyapul [22] 
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1.3 





1.3 "Akbar Observing the Construction of Fatehpur-Sikri,” Balchand, 
Akbarnama, ca. 1604 (Courtesy Chester Beatty Library, Dublin: ms. 3, 
fol. 152v) 


1.4 Divan-i Khass [63] 
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1.5 Window behind the Ankh Michauli [62] 


1.6 The Abdarkhana [59] 


1.7 Conjunction of walls within the Dawlatkhana-i Khass [53] 





1.8 Raised platform in the rear chamber of the Dawlatkhana-i Khass [54] 


1.9 Entrance to the small imperial bath [67] 
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builc ing behind: it ‘fie. 1. Т), itis n clearly an addition. Т | 
carved eaves and brackets of the earlier, typically Akbari 
facade are simply covered over and lost behind this rather 
ungainly addition. The character of the entire court changes 
considerably if we block out this double platform and imagine 
the effect of the original facades. This alerts us, moreover, to 
the importance of examining carefully the conjunctions of 
buildings, for these can sometimes easily solve problems of 
relative chronology. 

Behind this addition and slightly to the east is a large, high, 
interior chamber that has been proposed as the imperial 
audience hall described by Father Monserrate, who arrived 
with the first Jesuit mission in 1580.8 This interior room is also 
filled with a double-storied platform that crowds its space, 
which, despite small windows, is extremely dark (fig. 1.8). It 
has been remarked in justification of the importance and 
presumed Akbari date of this interior structure that the 
support columns for the platform are carved like those of the 
Anup Talau, but no one has mentioned that there are only a 
few such columns and that they are unfinished, suggesting 
instead that these were simply unused building blocks on the 
` site available to those who later made changes to the 
structure. When and why the interior or exterior platforms 
were erected, however, is uncertain, but it seems that the 
original building was considerably altered, almost certainly 
after Akbar's departure and to greatly diminished architec- 
tural and artistic standards. 

Finally, on the east wall is the entrance to a small but 
elegant bathhouse [67], whose current masonry has completely 
changed the original entrance (fig. 1.9). The entrance is now 
by a small doorway to the right of the original broad-arched 
opening. Looking into the doorway today, one sees directly 
into the far reaches of the bath, but originally one would have 
first arrived in an entrance room and vestibule from which the 
private areas of the bath were not visible. The exterior 
brickwork and masonry which we now see and which covers 
the lower portion of the original entrance extends throughout 
the site—even providing a new wall across the imperial 
Hatyapul entrance — and complicates any efforts at interpre- 
tation. The Archaeological Survey of India did considerable 
conservation and restoration work there with the encouragement 
of Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India between 1899 and 1905, and 





it seems essential to determine exactly what its role is in. 


regard to what is seen there today. 

Within this small area, visible by standing on the platform 
in the Anup Talau tank, are a variety of the kinds of problems 
that need solution before we can even begin to understand the 
physical layout and function of Akbar's imperial capital. 
Hardly the only problems, they have been stated here to 
remind us how much can be done by simply looking carefully 
at the facts which. Fatehpur-Sikri itself presents to us so 
abundantly. 

We should remember that Fatehpur-Sikri was built on land 
where there was no pre-existing palace structure, or even the 
memory of such a structure. It could therefore be completely 


he ‘solidified — „ог Wetter created — his | political ¢ power 





conquering the Hindu Rajputs, as well as the regions 
Gujarat and Bengal. The births of his sons at Fatehpur-Sik 
identified the city with the establishment of dynastic powe: 
and it was there that he entertained the first Jesuit missior 
held discussions about the truths of various religions, ane 
established the Din-i Ilahi, a new religious system. The 
majority of the Hamzanama manuscript paintings wer 
executed in workshops there, as was the Tarikh-i Khanda 
Timuriyya and great Jaipur Razmnama, and the careers of 
artists Abd as-Samad, Daswanth, and Basawan were intimate 
involved with the site. Because of the relative completeness 
the city's remains and amount of evidence about Fatehpu 
Sikri, it is able to inform us about the political, dynasti 
historical, religious, and artistic aspects of life in Akbar” 
empire. ; 

What we are bound to read in the following pages wi 
present us with everything froni new factual evidence t. 
speculative and controversial proposals. It represents the sor. 
of discussion that Akbar himself would have relished. 








NOTES mE Е 
1. William Foster, ed., Early Travels in India, 1583-1619 (трі. Bombay. 
1968), pp. 17-18. Е 

2. Ibid., р. 149. 

3. Abul Fazl, А ini Akbari, 2 vols., trans. Н. Blochmann (vol. 1); Н 
Jarrett (vols. 2-3) (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1977), 2: :191-9 
4. The left half (fol. 153) of this double-page composition (of which th 
right half is shown here as fig. 1.3) is reproduced in T. W. Arnold an 
J. V. S. Wilkinson, The Library of A. Chester Beatty: A Catalogue of th 
Indian Miniatures (London, 1936), vol. 3, pl. 24. It is extraordinarily изей 
for its depiction of the remainder of the northern processional route aroun 
the palace enclosure. 
5. The right half (fol. 163b) of the illustration is reproduced in Arno 
and Wilkinson, Library of A. Chester Beatty, vol. 3, pl. 36. The left hal? 
was recently sold in New York (Sotheby Parke-Bernet, sales catalogue: 
May 19, 1982, lot 66). 

6. Precedents for raised throne areas are known. One clearly defined 
example is found in an illustration of Humayun enthroned from the firs 
Akbarnama manuscript. Now in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington: 
D.C., it is reproduced in Milo C. Beach, The Imperial Image: Paintings 
for the Mughal Court (Washington, D.C., 1981), no. 9. 

7. S. A. A. Rizvi and V. Flynn, Fathpur-Sikri (Bombay, 1975). 
pp. 38-41. 

8. Ibid., pp. 25-28. 4 
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nlike most fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Indian cities, 

Fatehpur-Sikri was built in a relatively short time (less 

than fifteen years) by a single ruler (Jalal ad-Din 
Muhammad Akbar), and this allowed its design to be given 
a remarkable unity of conception. Many of its buildings, 
including the massive Jami Masjid (fig. 2.1) and the imperial 
complex to its northeast (fig. 2.2), remain in excellent condi- 
tion. Fatehpur-Sikri consequently provides an opportunity to 
study early Mughal urban planning and design in detail. 
Although the literature on the city is extensive — ranging from 
general surveys and guidebooks to specialized articles — 
relatively little work has been done on its urban structure. 
Edmund W. Smith's monumental nineteenth-century study, 
The Moghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri,! a comprehensive 
survey of the imperial complex, documents the physical 
characteristics of the city and provides a vast amount of infor- 
mation on the appearance of many of its monuments. In 
recording the buildings, however, Smith accepted local tradi- 
tions concerning their name and function. As S. A. A. Rizvi 
and Vincent Flynn point out in their equally important 
Fathpur-Sikri? this has led to a great deal of confusion 
about both the nature and the structure of the city.? Their 
work, though originally intended as a guidebook, is never- 
theless a thoroughly scholarly study. Buildings are described 
at length, and insofar as possible set in their proper context. 
But in doing so Rizvi and Flynn concentrated on identifying 
Fatehpur-Sikri's principal monuments rather than on analyzing 
either the relationship of the buildings to each other or to the 
layout of the city as a whole. 

The recent articles by Satish Davar4 and Attilio Petruccioli5 
are among the few studies that examine Fatehpur-Sikri's plan. 
While Davar approaches the city's structures in terms of their 
functions, his results are hampered by his identifying as royal 
kitchens [69-70] (fig. 2.3) buildings that are clearly imperial 
baths or pleasure pavilions. Petruccioli's work analyzes the 
imperial complex's plan. His results are striking and leave 
little doubt that at least the Jami’ Masjid and the royal 
buildings adjacent to it were developed along a grid system. 
His conclusion that the palace's layout responds to the 
presence of the Jami Masjid,® however, presupposes that the 
latter was constructed first, though textual evidence suggests 
that this may not be true. 

While many of the extant contemporary Persian, Mughal, 
and European sources are difficult to use for the dating of 
sixteenth-century buildings, they are nevertheless clear on 
several points concerning Fatehpur-Sikri’s chronology. Both 
Abu'l Fazl and ‘Arif Qandahari — two of Akbar's most important 
and reliable chroniclers — state that the emperor did not order 
work to begin on Fatehpur-Sikri until 1571 or two full years 
alter Salim's birth.’ A Jesuit priest, Anthony Monserrate, who 
was at Fatehpur-Sikri in the early 1580's, adds that the first 
structure built by Akbar was a small country house of royal 
magnificence that was subsequently enlarged into one of the 
palaces.5 At the end of 1571 Badauni, another of Akbar's 
historians, probably refers to the same house when he notes 
that one of the palaces at Fatehpur-Sikri had been completed. 


2.1 Jami’ Masjid [17| 
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Work on the city, though rapid by all contemporary accounts, 
continued well into the 1570’s. The Anup Talau [56] (fig. 2.4), 
for instance, a major component in one of the palace’s 
courtyards, was not completed until late 1575 or 1576.19 It is 
likely, too, that the many buildings described by Qandahari,!! 
such as the Ivankhana, Chahar Suffa, and Chaharkhana, 
which surrounded the courtyard with the Anup Talau, were not 
finished until then either. The same is true for the renowned 
‘Ibadatkhana (fig. 2.5) which was not begun until 157512 
and for a large market to the northeast of the Divankhana-i 
‘Amm [75-77 |.13 The orders for building this market (fig. 2.6), 
which stretched from the Divankhana-i Amm [66] (fig. 2.7) 
to one of the gates facing Agra and comprised a series of 
shops and the Chahar Suq (fig. 2.8), were not even given until 
1576-77 and the area was still under construction in 1578-79, 
that is at the time that Qandahari was writing his history. 
The Jami‘ Masjid [17], which dominates the southwestern 
corner of the ridge and consists of an enormous courtyard 
and two imposing gates, was finished according to a chrono- 
gram of Fayzi in 1575 and according to Firishta іп 1576.14 
Badauni mentions that it took five years to build the mosque, 
indicating that work on it must have begun at roughly the 
same time as on the rest of the city,!^ suggesting that the 
Jami Masjid, rather than dictating the city's plan, was from 
the beginning simply a part of its overall design. Work, in 
fact, continued on the mosque, as on the rest of the city, well 
into the 1570's and 1580's. Salim ad-Din Chishti's exquisite 
white marble tomb in the center of the Jami‘ Masjid's 
courtyard [18] (fig. 2.9), for instance, was not completed 
until 1580. 


Approaches to the City 

Any attempt to examine the urban structures of Fatehpur- 
Sikri must take into account a number of questions. Why was 
the city built where it was? What was its function? How did it 
develop over time? Where are its principal axes and main 
structures? What are the mechanisms used to control movement 


within it? Answers to these questions are crucial since an 


understanding of Fatehpur-Sikri's organization and structure 
depends upon an accurate analysis of the city's history and 
design. It may appear obvious that Akbar decided to construct 
Fatehpur-Sikri on this particular rocky hill by the side of a 
large lake because of his association with Salim ad-Din 
Chishti, who lived there and had correctly prophesied that the 
emperor would have three sons. But in fact, the site's 
importance for the Mughals predates Akbar's interest in Salim 
ad-Din by more than forty years. In 1527, for example, Babur 
won a major victory over Rana Sangram Singh of. Mewar at 
Khanva, ten miles to the west of Sikri. Subsequently he 
ordered the construction of a "garden of victory" (bagh-i 
fathpur) including a large bath complex and an octagonal 
platform in the middle of the lake at Sikri.!9 Sikri’s location 
along the main route between Agra, the Mughals' center of 
power, and Ajmer, their spiritual center, where Akbar had 
been making an annual pilgrimage to Mu'in ad-Din Chishti's 
tomb since 1561, made it an integral part of a 300-mile long 
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"royal corridor." The bearing these associations had on the 
city’s orientation and internal dynamics should not be ignoret 

Before we can answer any questions about the city, i 
buildings first have to be identified and their use and pattern 
of habitation established. Until a thorough archaeologics 
investigation of Fatehpur-Sikri is undertaken, study of the cit 
will be limited for the most part to the Jami Masjid, th- 
Chishti quarters to the west of the mosque (fig. 2.10), th 
imperial quarters, and the area around the caravanserai (figé 
2.11) and the Hatyapul [22] (fig. 2.12).!? This is unfortunat 
since many of Fatehpur-Sikri’s streets and residential quarters: 
though in ruin, are still discernible. The recent excavation b* 
the Archaeological Survey of India of the bazaar and Chaha: 
Suq to the northeast of the Divankhana-i ‘Amm suggests the 
enormous range of information about the city that has yet to be 
revealed. Moreover the very limits of Fatehpur-Sikri need to be 
carefully defined, since it is clear from contemporary accounts! 
that the territory beyond the walls of the city played a crucias 
role in its organization. A series of imperial gardens anc 
resting places within a ten- to fifteen-mile radius of the citw 
were constantly used for the ceremonial welcoming of importan: 
guests. They must be regarded as part of the greate» 
Fatehpur-Sikri region and as one of the mechanisms used tc 
control movement to and from it. 














Identification and Orientation 

Despite the numerous contemporary references to the 
buildings of Fatehpur-Sikri only a handful of them have been 
accurately identified. The many fanciful names often used 
even today to refer to the city’s monuments grow out of 
nineteenth-century attributions developed by Shaikh Bashrat 
Ali (who claimed he was a descendant of Salim ad-Din 
Chishti) and other early guides to answer questions from 
European visitors to the site.!? Among the structures that can 
be identified with certainty are the Divankhana-i Amm, the 
Anup Talau, the caravanserai by the lake [103], the Hatyapul, 
the waterworks adjacent to it (fig. 2.13), the bazaar, and the 
Chahar Suq to the east of the Divankhana-i Amm. But of the 
118 structures of medieval date within and around the walls of 
the city, only 52 can be assigned a specific function, not to 
mention a proper name, and of these, 15 are gates, 8 are 
mosques, and another 8 are baths. Within the imperial 
complex itself, despite references to more than 60 structures 
and the presence of at least 40 of them on the most recent plan 
of the city,?! the function of only 13 has been unquestionably 
established (the Hatyapul, the Divankhana-i Amm, the Anup 
Talau, the chawpar (pachisi) [60] board, the mosque known as 
the Nagina Masjid [30] (fig. 2.14), a garden [35] (fig. 2.15), 
a viaduct [43] (fig. 2.16), four gates and three baths attached 
to unidentified structures). We still do not know, for instance, 
which were the "four great dwellings" mentioned by 
Monserrate,2 or where the Chaharkhana, the Ivankhana, and 
the Chahar Suffa were, despite the fact that Qandahari 
indicates that they were near the Anup Talau. The problem 
of identification in part reflects the range of structures from 
functional, such as baths, mosques, gates, and large halls, to 








more whimsical and idiosyncratic ones, such as the Khwabgah, 
Khalvatkhada-i Khass, [53-55], and the Chahar Suffa, that 
served private rather than public functions. 


| 

While we may not know the location and precise function of 
many of Fatehpur-Sikri's monuments the numerous gates and 
pathways that remain allow us at least to understand its 
orientation. Unfortunately a certain amount of confusion 
exists concerning the original approach to the city. This in turn 
has led to an even greater confusion over the location of the 
city’s structures and how they were used. Almost all scholars 
writing on Fatehpur-Sikri24 have assumed that the primary 
approach to the city—and hence its orientation—was along 
the road between the so-called Agra Gate (fig. 2.17) and the 
Divankhana-i ‘Amm. This road, which passes through the 
Chahar Suq and bazaar described by Qandahari before 
terminating in the rear of the Divankhana-i ‘Amm, is now the 
main roadway into the city, but it is unlikely that it performed 
that function in the sixteenth century. Two miniatures from 
the ca. 1590 Akbarnama® show the city oriented toward the 
lake to the north of the Agra Gate and the Divankhana-i Amm 
and its main entrance through the Hatyapul, the largest and 
most elaborate of the city’s gates. The Construction of 
Fatehpur-Sikri (fig. 7.14) depicts the Hatyapul and surrounding 
buildings; the double-page painting of Akbars Return to 
Fatehpur-Sikri from Gujarat (fig. 1.1) shows the emperor 


General view of the imperial complex 


2.2 
2.3 Unidentified pavilion [69] 
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welcomed home from his victorious campaign of 1573 and 
records a scene that took place in the large area between the 
tower popularly known as the Hiran Minar | 100] (fig. 2.18)26 
and the Hatyapul with the caravanserai, maidan | 106|,27 and 
the so-called Ajmeri Gate off to the right. These miniatures 
along with the evidence of the buildings themselves% leave 
little doubt that the main route into the city passed through 
one of the outer gates, such as the Agra Gate or one of the two 
portals to its north, proceeded toward the old town of Sikri, 
turned southwest between the lake and the ridge of Fatehpur- 
Sikri, and then led to the Hatyapul (fig. 2.19). It is along this 
route that the spectacular skyline of the city first becomes 
apparent, commencing with the domes, chhatris, and tiled 
roofs of the palace complex and concluding with the dramatic 
silhouette of the Jami‘ Masjid. 

Seen from the lake, Fatehpur-Sikris plan takes on a 
coherence invisible from the western approach along the main 
road. From the Hiran Minar, which is axially aligned with the 
entrance to the Hatyapul and the center of the large enclosure 
(popularly called Jodh Bai's Palace [50 |), the core of the city 
develops in a triangular manner from the Hiran Minar toward 
the ridge with the northeast corner of the Divankhana-i Amm 
forming one edge of the city and the southwest corner of the 
Jami’ Masjid the other (fig. 2.20). Access into the city is 
carefully controlled by a series of gates or barriers that 
progressively restrict movement from the public spaces into 
the zones of the city reserved for the royal family and nobility. 
Two paths converge directly behind the Hatyapul in an open 
area surrounded by a number of pavilions (which probably 
housed various administrative departments).9? The first one, 
where several baths still stand, passes above the caravanserai 
before turning toward the northern wall of the Jami Masjid 
(fig. 2.21). The second (fig. 2.2), which stretches along the 
northern end of the ridge almost to the Agra Gate, leads to the 
imperial quarters as well as to the main entrance of the 
Divankhana-i ' Amm.?! 

A modest gateway?? (now blocked up with modern 
masonry) [31] marks the official barrier between the semi- 
public areas of Fatehpur-Sikri and the private zones of the 
palaces. After passing through this gateway, which is on the 
southern side of the path, three smaller gates lead to the top of 
the ridge and a small courtyard in the center of the imperial 
complex. This system of barriers allows those people given 
access to the zone of the city past the Hatyapul to progress 
toward the Divankhana-i Amm and beyond without actually 
having to enter the imperial palaces adjacent to the path, 
while the emperor, through the gateway described above, 
could diverge from this route and move directly into his 
complex. 


Internal Dynamics of the City 

The palaces themselves are rigidly aligned on an east-west or 
north-south axis between the Jami‘ Masjid and the Divankhana-i 
‘Amm. As Petruccioli has shown, the buildings are linked 
together by a basic geometry of proportional modules and 
ratios of design that gives the imperial complex a clear plan.9? 


2.4 Anup Talau [56] 
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‘he crucial question here is why this orientation was so 
rdently adhered to when the ridge is much better suited to a 
liagonal layout to the southeast or northwest. While it may be 
remature to answer this question, clues to the reason for 
"atehpur-Sikri's internal organization can be found in an 
nalysis of the city's main structures. The Divankhana-i 
^mm, for example, provides an excellent case in point and 
uggests the kind of information that can be developed for 
ther monuments in the imperial complex. In use by 1573,9 
his great rectangular courtyard was one of the city's first 
tructures to be completed. It served a variety of purposes: it 
vas where Akbar held his daily public audiences and where 
Yumerous court activities took place. Major festivals were also 
‘elebrated there, including Nauruz, when the court's walls 
ind pillars were decorated with rich fabrics and painted 
urtains.9 Salim’s wedding ceremony to the daughter of Raja 
3hagwan Das took place there іп 1584,36 and Akbar used it to 
-eceive visitors to his empire, such as the Jesuits, who arrived 
n 1580. 

The Divankhana-i 'Amm was, however, much more than 
iust a large hall used for formal receptions and celebrations. It 
was also where public prayers were held, at least until 1582 
when Akbar abolished them along with the azan.?? Since it 
was used as a prayer space, it was oriented to the west (the 
qibla) as was the Jami‘ Masjid. What is fascinating about the 
Divankhana-i Amm is that in the center of its western or qibla 
wall is an elaborate pavilion (fig. 2.22) where Akbar presented 
himself to his people and toward which they prostrated 
themselves in prayer. Their repetition of Allahu Akbar (which 
can be construed either as “God is great" or “Akbar is God”) 
takes on a new meaning in this context as does the Divankhana-i 
'Amm itself. For the latter becomes a formal setting, against 
which Akbar can be seen as the qibla of the empire. Shaikh 
Taj ad-Din, who used to lecture the emperor suspended from a 
charpoi outside his bedroom, makes this connection between 
Akbar and the direction of prayer explicit. According to 
Abu! Fazl the shaikh used to call the face of the king kabahi 
muradat (sanctum of desires) and qiblah-i hajat (goal of 
necessities).39 Fayzi, Akbar's leading poet, takes this notion 
one step further and says, "If you wish to see the path of 
Guidance as I have done, you will never see it without having 
seen the king," and "Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no 
advantage to thee —see Akbar and you see God. 

These remarks suggest that the Divankhana-i Amm was 
the principal building at Fatehpur-Sikri for the articulation of 
Akbar's emerging vision of himself as the center of both the 
spiritual and physical worlds — a notion mentioned over and 
over again in contemporary texts. The palaces located between 
the Divankhana-i Amm and the Jami' Masjid are, so to speak, 
caught between the dual forces of these structures. Is it not 
possible that their rigid orientation is a response to the axial 
alignment of the two poles or anchors of the imperial 
complex? The palaces then become the middle ground 
between the formal or orthodox spiritual needs of the empire, 
as expressed by the Jami‘ Masjid, and Akbar's attempts to 
supplant these with a new order based on his own spiritual 


2.5 “Akbar Presiding over Discussions in the ‘Ibadatkhana, Nar Singh, 
Akbarnama, ca. 1604 (Courtesy Chester Beatty Library, Dublin: ms. 3, 
fol. 263v) 


2 6 Bazaar to the northeast of the Divankhana-i 'Amm [75, 77] 





and political powers. The palaces with their shared axes and 
linked courtyards then become a kind of th »atrical setting that 
allowed the emperor to act out his vision of the world on a 
microcosmic level as he moved from one carefully ordered 
space to the next. This microcosmic view of the city finds its 
macrocosmic parallel in Fatehpur-Sikri's position along the 
royal corridor between Agra and Ajmer — the old political and 
spiritual centers of the empire — and may reflect an attempt by 
the emperor to unite both of these forces in one place. 
Many aspects of the city need to be further investigated 
before we can gain a full understanding of Fatehpur-Sikri's 
urban dynamics. What were the rituals of daily life, for 
example? How did court etiquette affect movement within 
the city? What buildings, other than the Divankhana-i Amm 
and the Jami’ Masjid, were involved in court activities? 
Contemporary texts mention several, including the ‘Ibadatkhana 
and the Divankhana-i Khass (with a surprising degree of 
precision), and we ought now to match those references 
against extant monuments. Among the structures described in 
great detail, and which should therefore be easily matched, 
are Akbar's main palace or residence, the harem, the karkhanas, 
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2.7 Divankhana-i ' Amm [66] 
2.8 Chahar Suq [76] 


2.9 Tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti [18] 
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10 The Chishti quarters 


12 Hatyapul 
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2.11 Caravanserai | 








2.13 Well near the Hatyapul [89] 
2.14 The Nagina Masjid [30] 
15 Garden |55 


2.16 Viaduct |43| 
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2.17 Agra Gate [4] 
2.18 Hiran Minar [100] 


2.19 Fatehpur-Sikri from the lake 
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the Jesuits’ residence, and the Ibadatkhana. For instance, 
based on Monserrate's description and the building's physical 
characteristics and layout, it is possible to identify the large 
square monument [50], with its private baths [51] and upper 
pavilions!! to the east of the Jami‘ Masjid, with the emperor's 
principal palace (fig. 2.23): the bath [47] and the rectangular 
court [46] surrounded by individual cells adjacent to it42 can 
be identified with the harem from Badauni and Monserrate's 
accounts of this building (fig. 2.24),43 Until all the main 
monuments are identified, however, the city's plan and urban 
structure can only be discussed in a cursory way. 

Other parts of the city that have to be studied in greater 
detail are its residential areas. The people who populated 
them included, in addition to Hindu residents. at least three 
different groups of Muslims: the Iranis. the Turanis, and the 
Indian-born. If they lived in separate areas, where were those 
areas, and how were their boundaries marked? The correlation 
of references in contemporary texts to private residences 
combined with archaeological excavations should allow us to 
gain a much better idea of the relationship between these 
areas and the imperial complex. This in turn may help to 
answer such puzzling questions as why the Jami Masjid’s 
impressive gate, the Buland Darvaza (fig. 2.25), faces south, 
away from the lake, the palaces, and what appear to be the 
main residential areas of the city. 


20 Detail of the plan of Fatehpur-Sikri 
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2.22 Pavilion, Divankhana-i 'Amm [66] 
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2.24 Harem (?) [46] with Jami’ Masjid in the background 


2.25 Buland Darvaza, Jami’ Masjid [17] 
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Finally a thorough analysis of Fatehpur-Sikris streets, 
pathways, and gates needs to be undertaken before patterns 
of movement, zones of access, and focal points within the city 
can be determined. The correlation of this information with 
the accounts that we have of the city's use should result in a 
detailed picture of life in Fatehpur-Sikri in the sixteenth 
century. 

In approaching all these tasks it should be kept in mind that 
specific functions were not necessarily limited to specific 
buildings. Darshan, or the viewing of the emperor by his 
subjects, for instance, took place every morning at a jharoka, 
a window with a small balcony on which Akbar would 511.4 
Several windows in the imperial complex could have been 


used for darshan,* and it is possible that the term applied to. 


whichever one the emperor chose to use on any given day. 
Similarly, Akbar held private audience daily for his nobles in 
the Divankhana-i Khass, but the requirements of this 
function were such that he could also hold it wherever he 
chose. Akbar may have constructed a specific building for 
these audiences, but he was probably not limited to receiving 
his nobles only in that building. Flexibility in the use of many 
of the monuments at Fatehpur-Sikri may well reflect the 
evolving etiquette and requirements of Akbar's court in the 
course of the 15705 and 1580's.7 It is this sense of 
adaptability and innovation that makes the city, on the one 
hand, so exciting to study and, on the other, so difficult to 
understand. 
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The City's Planning 
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Т һе character and development of Fatehpur-Sikri s urban е 


layout must be considered in ће broader framework of 

Mughal administrative reform.! The need to reorganize 
fiscal revenues and to put some order into the expanding 
empire would have had its parallel in the reorganization 
of productive activities — agriculture and, to a lesser extent, 
crafts and trade— and in the consumption, mainly by the 
court, of the goods thus generated. The far-reaching 
administrative division of the empire was reflected in a 
territorial division which by the time of Shah Jahan clearly 
indicated what the original intentions were. Settlements 
were distributed according to a three-tiered plan. The first tier 
comprised villages of pre-Islamic origin, spaced on an average 
of every three kilometers; these formed the productive base 
for the empire. The second tier comprised the intermediate 
towns whose function was consuming and trading in agricultural 
produce. These were spaced every twenty-five to thirty 
kilometers, and determined where new foundations, aimed at 
filling all the gaps in this ideal network, would be located. The 
third and top tier was represented by the capital at the very 
center of this system, a place designated for the grandiose 
consumption of the king. 

This pyramidal and apparently rigid system was in reality 
very flexible because it could be expanded in all four 
directions like a checkerboard. Nor did it inhibit the mobility 
of the Mughal emperors. In fact, moving at will over the 
checkerboard, they could declare any place to be the capital 
simply by raising the imperial banner. The site chosen for a 
capital did not always respond to the criteria of administrative 
organization; it could be and often was determined by 
foreign-policy requirements. Hence it is no surprise that at the 
death of Akbar in 1605, Uttar-Pradesh already had a regular 
pattern. of human settlements (any exceptions could be 
explained by the terrain) to which Christaller's method? could 
be applied. An important corollary was that Fatehpur-Sikri 
was not an isolated phenomenon that owed its existence to a 
sovereign's whim, but was one of many analogous foundations — 
albeit the most outstanding from an architectural standpoint — of 
Akbar's reign. Suffice it to mention such ancient centers as 
Hardwar, Benares, Mathura, and Ayodhya, and the foundation 
by Akbar or his governors of Itmadpur and Firozabad in the 
Agra district, Farrah in the Mathura district, Jalalabad and 
Faridnagar in the Meerut district, Jalalabad and Tilhar in the 
Shahjahanpur district, Akbarpur and Jalalpur in the Fayzabad 
district, Kishanpur in the Fatehpur district, and Mughal Sarai 
on the imperial highway.’ Last but not least there is the port 
city of Allahabad, to the west of Prayag, founded in 1572 to 
strengthen the strategically important area at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Yamuna. Within this regional system, 
with a bias toward Rajasthan for military reasons, appears the 
built-up area of the capital Agra — Fatehpur-Sikri (fig. 3.1). 

The upgrading of the state road network as a support for 
trade also represented a symbolic measurement of the territory; 
the kos minars measure the continuous network, established 
in a theoretically uniform manner throughout the empire 
starting from the center. The series of buildings, such as 


3.1 Patterns of settlement between Agra, Fatehpur-Sikri and Bharatapur 


that be 









erais, . of bridges, dita avenues (464 state roads, li 
tween Delhi and Agra, bordered with plane trees), a 
post stations that accompanied this grandiose project are 
exceptional monuments placed here and there by Musl 
piety, but are in keeping with the global vision of bring 
order into the landscape as well.* 

The Mughal sovereigns believed that the geometri 
harmony of their territory, towns, and architecture was 
best testimony to their power. Two examples stemming tr 
the two basic requisites of the hierarchic city can be cited. On 
is the use of the center as the point of spatial and tempora 
convergence of all activities; the oher is the boundary, which 
with its centripetal force, counters the disintegrating effects о 
urban growth. Glenn D. Lowry? shows how Humayun’s tomi 
in Delhi, by its gigantic scale and its orientation, becomes the 
point of reference for the construction of the city. I would adë 
that the new modules of the garden, each of 100 ilahi gaz 
form the nucleus for a large-scale urban grid. It matters little a 
this point if it is only of symbolic value. 

The great Buland Darvaza of the Jami‘ Masjid [17] a 
Fatehpur-Sikri, a gigantic iwan resembling an upturned glove: 
gazes southward toward the lands of Malwa and Gujarat ir 
unison with the city’s outer wall. Once these lands were 
brought under Mughal domination, it became the great iwar 
of an immense imaginary enclosure, presupposing the 
hypothetical presence of three other iwans. 

This is not the place to relate the history of the Islamic 
garden in India, but its evolution can be read as a transitior 
from closed to open space, from static to dynamic, and from 
indifference to the landscape to total immersion in it. Thai 
transition took place through a change in the use and 
significance of the original centripetal symmetry of the chahar 
bagh, regarded as a unicum and monumentum. First it is 
enlarged by the multiplication of the original module through 
the addition of equal, not hierarchically graded, modules. 
Only later do organizing, instruments, such as axes, joints 
(defined architecturally from time to time by a pavilion, a 
chabutara, a cascade, a pool of still water, or service buildings 
such as caravanserais), and so on introduce a composition of 
greater scale. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century; the garden 
becomes the field of experimentation where the techniques 
of urban design are refined: axes and "scenography," on the 
one hand; grids and proportions, on the other. Something 
similar occurs in France under Louis XIV. It reflects a desire 
to construct a monument that will unite cultures very distant 
from each other: the Isfahan of Shah Abbas with the Meknes 
of Moulay Ismail with the Roi Soleil’s Versailles, for 











. example.6 An important document, the Naksha-i a'in-i 


manzil (The disposition of the Mughal camp), helps us to 
understand the disposition of the buildings and the various 
functions carried out in the Mughal palaces. The court was 
often on the move, and wherever the sovereign went he was 
accompanied by officials of the various ministries, the 
princesses, nobles, the imperial guard, and bureaucracy. On 
the basis of the very detailed description left by Abu’l Fazl, 
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3.2 Perspectival rendering of Fatehpur-Sikri from the Lake 
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ve know that in the Mughal camp the central part was taken 
by a sequence of courtyards progressing in hierarchical 
rder from the public to the private up to the most private, 
ie imperial harem. A belt on three sides was occupied by 
ie princes, and a further external belt was used for storage 
nts and other services. At the front of the shorter side was 
е bazaar. Whatever the topography of the land, the 
lughals tended to reproduce the same scheme in their 
ermanent settlements to make а veritable stone 
ncampment.? 

This remark sheds considerable light on why the urban 
an of Fatehpur-Sikri is the way it is, if one allows for the 
dissoluble interweaving of the Mughal mania for symbols 
power and for rationalizing the environment with 
ometry. But anyone expecting to find in this short text an 
swer to questions that have beeh unanswered for 
nturies, such as the hypothetical existence of a Rajput city, 
a precise chronology of the successive city plans, will be 
disappointed. To be sure, from the standpoint of topology 
such a significant site could not have been overlooked by a 
military caste; its defensive advantages are obvious. The 
widge occupied by Fatehpur-Sikri extends for kilometers 
oward Rajasthan. It is thus possible that what is so eagerly 
sought underneath is simply further along the side. But such 
questions fall within the sphere of archaeology, and so far 
archaeological investigation has been very piecemeal. The 
entire archaeological structure has to be thoroughly 
hotographed from the air with infra-red film, 
‘cavations — even partial ones — of the interstitial areas have 
be undertaken, and comparative studies of stylistic 
features, masonry techniques, and decoration have to be 
completed. 

|. The following observations are based on work carried out, 
- with interruptions, over a fifteen-year period, which involved 
_ the architectural surveying of all the structures above ground 
and a number of preliminary analyses of the masonry 
superimpositions.5 From these investigations it became 
_ obvious that an understanding of this singular settlement 
. must proceed via two nodal areas that have so far been 
neglected by scholars: the complex of buildings and ruins 
. concentrated east of the Divan-i 'Amm [66], of which the 
mint [82], forms a part, and the zone situated at the foot of 
_ the Hatyapul or Elephant Gate [22]. 

... № е first, there is an area in the shape of a scalene triangle, 
— bounded by the wall of the Divan-i ‘Amm, the wall of the 
mint, and on the third side the treasury [73]. It is a 
much-worked-over area that underwent various transforma- 
tions and a good deal of demolition in E. W. Smith's 
time. What remains are, to the north of the Divan-i 'Amm, a 
number of structures in a very poor state of preservation, 

















buildings, in line with the first one, with the mint inserted as 
a forbidding mass. Deduction tells us that the mint is a later 
Што, and the architectural survey tells us that it is in fact 
milar buildings joined together. In the inner courtyard 
oundation walls not in line with any of the earlier 






[he Hatyapul [22], northern waterworks |88, 89], and the 


including some interesting branched pillars, and a row of - 





structures. One hypothesis is that these remains were - 
demolished by Akbar for the construction of his - 
buildings—the tall branched pillars are typical of - 
stables — which were demolished in their turn when the mint - 
was constructed, perhaps during a visit by Jahangir or Shah 
Jahan. If this were the case, the hypothesis that it functioned | 
as karkhanas (workshops) no longer holds true, and the | 
hypothesis that it provided shelter for pack animals gains | 
credence.? | | | 

From the tip of the triangle opposite the Divan-i ‘Amm — 
begins a linear bazaar [75 and 77], with a row of workshops _ 
on either side, which must have stretched as far as the Agra | 
Gate [4]. It is interrupted one-third of the way down by the _ 
Chahar Suq [76], a quadrangular building which at the time | 
must have provided access to two residential districts for 
nobles, although there is no longer any evidence of this. The 
sources!? and the construction techniques relate the Chahar 
Suq with the Divan-i ‘Amm. The third side is partly occupied | 
by the regular quadrilateral form of the treasury, whose lack 
of one smaller side gives it the appearance of a loggia 
opening onto the street, and by a low, domed building of 
absolutely no architectural value, but of great interest. 

The third spatial module is intersected at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees in the direction of the Divan-i 
'Amm. The interior of this module seems to be rammed by 
the wall of the first one. It is therefore certain that before 
Akbar's time this area of the hill was covered from one side 
to the other by a continuous pattern of structures, and that | 
he placed there a palace planned with а different 
orientation — that of the Jami‘ Masjid—carrying out the 
requisite demolition, but retaining as much as possible of the 
pre-existing structures. The small buildíng mentioned above 
belongs, judging by its position, its materials, and its 
construction techniques to a large architectural complex 
covering the whole southern side of the ridge. Here it is 
possible to "read" another example of an enforced inclusion 
of new building structures, in this case that of the royal baths 
[69-71]. This is the most monumental complex in Fatehpur- 
Sikri of its kind, and it presents a rotation of some degrees 
with respect to the pre-existing palace complex. In order to 
cover over the suture and to integrate the whole into a single 
organism, a portal with two spans was superimposed. 

The second zone, too, presents some interesting aspects. 
Its ensemble of buildings were coordinated around an axis 
perpendicular to the Hatyapul (fig. 3.2). They either sit on 
the plain, are set against the rocky side of the ridge, or are 
freely composed around the gate. Starting at the bottom is . 
the curious form of the Hiran Minar [100], very probably a. 
sort of akhas diya (symbolic lamp) of stone, although it . 
cannot be ruled out that it filled the role of starting point — 
(zero milestone) of the road system (fig. 3.3). Immediately 
behind, connected with an overpass, is the great caravanserai — 


[103], a structure in a reasonable state of preservation, which . 


ingeniously takes advantage of the contours of the terrain. — | 
In Akbar's time it did not stand in isolation, as it does today, — 
but formed part of a strip of courtyards and gardens arranged 











parallel to the side of the ridge [104 and 105]. These complexes 
were probably utilitarian structures, similar to the caravan- 
serai, used to house the imperial guard, as stables, for an 
arsenal, and so forth. Only the side against the hill now remains. 

The ingenious system of raising water, already described 
by Е. W. Smith," presents an accentuated rotation of twelve 
degrees with respect to the caravanserai. The different 
architectural quality of its two components suggests that it 
was built in two periods. The majority of the utilitarian 
structures in this zone probably date from Babur's time, and 
Akbar just carried out the more monumental addition of the 
front of the Hatyapul and the Saman Burj [23]. A last and 
very interesting clue is found around the Ajmer Gate [9]. 
Extensive ruins of pavilions along the lakeshore on both sides 
of the town walls and the presence of the two graceful 
octagonal pavilions [109 and 110] suggest the leisure 
function of the whole area. If the Lodi dynasty's passion for 
this planimetric form were not enough, it would suffice to 
look at how the smaller of the two pavilions [109] is 
connected to the end of the wall for it to become apparent 
that all these buildings originally formed part of a single 
fabric that was later divided into two by Akbar.!2 All the 
examples cited show signs of anything but elegant design; 
they appear to have been built in haste and for the sole 
purpose of integrating structures that already existed. 

The complex of courtyards and pavilions of the palace 
proper, although it displays the unity of taste and style of 
Akbar's time, reveals certain incongruencies of design and 
construction (figs. 3.4, 3.5). A number of minor additions to 
the Khwabgah [54], the Turkish Sultana's House [57], and 
the Panch Mahal [36] do not influence the overall 
composition of the palace.!3 But the building that is the key 
to the understanding of the constructive phases of the whole 
palace complex, Jodh Bai's Palace [50], is more revealing. It 
is a stark, introverted building, more like a ribat than like 
any of the surrounding courtyards. It displays no internal 
alterations. Next to it is the monumental bridge [ 43], marked 
by the rhythm of its chhattris, which moving northward from 
Jodh Bai's Palace, establishes a composition of volumes with 
the garden below [40] that astounds us by its modernity. 
Originally the garden was closed on that side by a series of 
small buildings dominated by the little oratory called the 
Nagina Masjid [30]. The masonry mass of the bridge 
forcefully enters the garden and breaks both the visual and 
the functional continuity between it and the oratory. It is 
assuredly a later addition, confirmed by the casual way it is 
joined to the palace all too far behind the graceful Hawa 
Mahal [42]:4 We know for certain that a similar 
overpass — demolished by Smith — connected the palace with 
the Khwabgah. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from all these 
observations. First of all, the romantic hypothesis that the 
new capital was founded at the sovereign's whim for the 
purpose of establishing his residence in contact with the 
saintly hermit Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti must be shelved. 
Fatehpur-Sikri was a political operation implemented to 


3.4 Schemes of the main functional areas in the palace complex 

A: The Divan-i 'Amm [66] 

B: The Khwabgah [54], Anup Talau [56], and adjacent courtyards and 
buildings 
—_ Що 
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achieve two very precise aims. The town was conceived as a 
seat for the court through an operation analogous to that a 
century later when Louis XIV established his court at 
Versailles, centralizing the court in order to keep the nobility 
firmly under control. It is perfectly possible that Akbar set 
about controlling the various tribes (Rajputs, Turks, Afghans, 
and Persians), who were continually at war with each other, 
by the simple expedient of uprooting them either from their 
territories or from an economic center such as Agra. That 
Fatehpur-Sikri is a residential city, a “gilded prison” for the 
court, and not a redundant Agra, is demonstrated by the 
insufficiency of its military defenses. 

The hypothesis that the whole city was constructed at once 
is also untenable. The sovereign’s fervor for construction, the 
availability of manpower, the abundance of quarries in the 
environs, and the ingenious system of prefabrication with a 
dry-method assembly of elements are not enough to postulate 
the construction of such an extensive city over a period of just 
fifteen уеагѕ.!5 In addition, Akbar’s constructions show 
evidence that his measures were carried out on an already 
existing city. Limiting ourselves to just the three areas 
already described, it is evident that the southern slope of the 
ridge was intensively covered by noble residences and that 
on the northern slope utilitarian and military structures 
prevailed, while the Ajmer Gate area was a leisure quarter. 

The styles and construction techniques vary considerably 
between the buildings of the palace and those lying along 
the scarp of the ridge. Among the first the dry-assembly 
method of construction prevails, with monolithic architraved 
systems, as against the use of rubble masonry and vaults or 
mixed structures in the second. The palace has a 
phantasmagoric variety of spaces, but it still manages to 
maintain a unified appearance if one excepts Jodh Bai's 
Palace. The two bridges only reaffirm the compositional 
centrality of this building. Whether it was pre-existing or not, 
or even of Rajput origin, does not cancel out the fact that the 
“= whole layout of the palace stems from this massive 
ЕШ E nS оао. 

қ ium НЕНЕН: EEE The functions to be attributed to the individual buildings 
EE НЕН ERE munie RR — remain open questions. If the whole complex is re-examined 
nu HHR using the analogy of the Mughal encampment, then in the 
= Hatyapul area we have the akhas diya, the caravanserai, and 
HI ic analogous structures comparable to the arsenal and to ware- 
houses. That a retail bazaar might have been situated along 
the road below can also not be excluded. We know for certain 
that the naqqarakhana was located in the Saman Burj along- 
side the gate.!6 But the Divan-i ‘Amm [66], rather than being 
immediately inside the gate, was quite a distance away to the 
east. On the opposite side, alongside the mint is a linear 
bazaar and the Chahar Suq, with which the function of 
uni ur naqqarakhana could easily have been associated. In 1639 an 
ЕНЕНЕ ТЕ 00 2 : analogous quadrangle was built as the terminal part of the 
Eu EE # urban bazaars of Shah Jahan in the huge Red Fort in Delhi.!? 
SHUI ipu 5 If the traditional functions of the Divan-i Khass, of the private 
residence in the Khwabgah, and of the harem in Jodh Bai's 

Palace were to be confirmed, they would perfectly reflect the 
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sequence of the encampment. Now, however, this very 
strong axis ends at a secondary entrance. While we can 
imagine a series of courtyards between the bazaar and the 
palace of the darbar, some doubt remains because I* 
strongly suspect that the two secondary openings in the 
Divan-i 'Amm were made by the British in the first half 
of the nineteenth century.!5 

Although the hypothesis—that Akbar's changes of mind 
had in the course of construction turned what was intended 
to be a residence into a capital of the empire — cannot be 
excluded, two other hypotheses—one diachronic, one 
synchronic—have at least to be entertained. 

According to the former, in a first phase, Akbar’s 
residence was behind the Jami‘ Masjid and very close to its 
northern gate; it consisted mostly of Jodh Bai's Palace or the 
now empty open space entered through the Hatyapul to the 
right. Only with the later extension of the palace complex to 
the east was the Divan-i 'Amm given its present form and. 
position. All the bazaar services would have been turned 
toward the Agra Gate. This hypothesis is said to be borne 
out by the presence of the main entrance to the Divan-i 
'Amm in the Hawz-i Shirin [85] square situated at a lower 
level on this first slope. 

Considering the different character of the two bazaars, it 
is possible to imagine a simultaneous dual-function access 
(fig. 3.6). The first would have been through the Hatyapul 
which, making ample use of already existing structures, 
would have led, after an entrance to the harem behind it, to 
the Hawz-i Shirin square. The second would have been from 
the Agra Gate. 

The pre-existence of an urban settlement does not in any 
way detract from Akbar's genius as a city builder, nor does it 
authorize us to think that the new city grew up bit by bit. On 
the contrary, the urban layout makes ample reference to the 
passion for geometrical order mentioned earlier, both in its 
utilization of certain pre-exi$ting items as compositional 
givens and through the reorganization of the whole city into a 
composition that was as unified as possible.!9? For the first 
time all the devices tried previously are brought together in a 
systematic global vision. A decisive role is played —as decisive 8888888885888 
as that of Humayun’s tomb in Delhi—by the Jami‘ Masjid, 2 
both in the orientation of the whole urban composition (the # НЕ: 
monumental part of the palace is developed parallel thereto) 888 
and іп its visual and symbolic impression (it rises on the $i Bui 
highest part of the ridge at an elevation of forty-five meters). 808 HRPE puii 
The residential districts of the nobles also had to take Hinr 
account of it: the district to the west of the quarters of Salim 
ad-Din Chishti and his family was rotated by forty-five 
degrees, 

Another preponderant element was the continuous pattern 
of the gardens which covered a fair part of the flattish areas 
to the northwest and southeast of the ridge. Here, the 
garden starts to play the role of protagonist in the urban 
design, even if it does not have the function of backbone to ЖЫШ} ii + 
the whole composition, as it does in the long Chahar Bagh of REE n 
Isfahan, built some forty years later. The use of large artifi- ЕЕЕ 
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3.5 Schemes of the main functional areas in the palace complex 
A: Тһе Divan-i Khass [63] and adjacent courtyard 
B: Jodh Bai's Palace [50] and adjacent courtyards and buildings 
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ы. 
cial water basins mirroring the built-up facade of the city 
follows a standard practice in medieval India, with many 
examples surviving of both Hindu and Muslim origin — suffice 
it to cite the Hauz Khass in Delhi and many Rajput settle- 
ments in Rajasthan. The descent to the water almost always 
has a symbolic meaning emphasized by architectural 
interpolations: the Ajmer lakeside promenade, for example, 
with the barahdaris of Shah Jahan, and the Udaipur and 
Alwar embankments. The line of the embankment at 
Fatehpur-Sikri can be partly traced on land, but it is not 
possible to establish whether it was merely a bank or 
| D Ыы 85 something more monumental. 
КӘЛӘШ o dun. x x | There is a definite use of axiality enforced both by the 
R р ! 0 monumental road alignments and by abstract geometrical 
references. In no case, however, are the axes linked to 
bilateral symmetries, and therefore they do not have the 
rigidity typical of the Red Fort in Delhi; they might be 
defined more as balancing axes than as symmetrical ones. 
In the main alignment, the 800-meter-long bazaar, which 
joined the Agra Gate with the palace, broken only in the final 
stretch by the Chahar Suq or naqqarakhana, reaches the 
Divan ‘Amm with a rotation of about thirty-five 
degrees. In the Delhi Red Fort it is perfectly aligned and 
perpendicular. Studying Akbar's palace, we find an applica- 
tion of the second type of axiality. Here, a system of five 
vertical axes and four horizontal ones identifies the position 
of joints and volumes characterized by bilateral symmetry 
(fig. 3.7). No one axis prevails, thereby creating a hierarchy 
of "weights." Axis A4, for instance, which structures the 
whole mardana, or men's zone, links the Divan-i Khass 
[63] and the Daftarkhana [68], but passes at a slight tangent 
by Akbar's private room [54]. The horizontal axis B3, which 
crosses a number of small buildings in a single segment and 
would appear to contradict what has been stated earlier, in 
fact links volumes of only bilateral and not four-sided 
symmetry. Raja Birbal’s House [44] is placed on the 
iE: smaller side of the rectangular cut of the stables [46] in such 
Busco ИИ — a way that its central axis is in the center of the window of 
irit HIE HE # Ше first building. By this means two shifts are made, giving 
пе to two divergent apertures and stressing their character 
ШИНЕ: | asaninety-degree angle. We are a long way from the quiet 
cross-shaped symmetry of Humayun's tomb. 

In the attempt to control the unitary form of the city, 
for the first time the modular grid, of casual help to the 
designer, becomes a systematic design instrument on all scales 
(fig. 3.8). The whole city, the sweep of the walls, the opening 
of the main gates, and the road network, are based on a 
grid of 8 squares of 1,000 ilahi gaz, equalling 20 tanab per 
module. Each of these in its turn, through a grid based on 
sub-modules of 500 and 250 ilahi gaz (20 and 10 ban, 
respectively), sets the dimensions of the different districts 
and the architectural structures. The middle vertical 
segment and the upper horizontal external one intersect at the 
Hiran Minar, probably chosen to be “mile zero,” the starting 
point for the grid. This is a cosmological vision of 
measurement viewed as order. The city was inserted in a 
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territorial framework that was in its turn wholly geometrized 
and measured through the system of kos minars (mileposts), 
even if the road network obviously cannot constitute an 
isotropic grid like the architectural grid (fig. 3.9).22 

Observing the plan at a scale 1:500 enables us to note how 
superimposed over the articulated composition of Mughal 
architecture the same module is used in the analogous 
buildings and gardens of Akbar, Babur, and Jahangir, and 
then abandoned by Shah Jahan who, as we know, brought 
about a revolution in both architectural taste and metrology. 
Even if the change of the value of the Shah Jahani gaz from 
forty-one to forty angost may be negligible at such a large 
scale, it most likely involved the whole metrological system 
and brought about the abandoning of the ban module.23 

An inquiry of this type carried out in a more systematic 
way could prove effective in solving problems of dating. 
Metrological criteria applied to the Lahore Fort should as 
easily as their stylistic characteristics lead to the 
identification of the Akbari and Jahangiri buildings. 

Leaving aside for a moment the unquestionable efficacy 
of the grids, a more general question arises: what conceptual 
value does the module or the grid stemming from it take on 
in the design? Is it a simple instrument for drawing, like a 
sheet of squared paper, or does the module become laden 
with cosmological values as in the Hindu world, where each 
quadrant may be seen to house a divinity, or in the Islamic 
world, as Nasr would have it? I believe that the esoteric 
permeates the whole culture of this epoch and that therefore 
the modular system adopted at F atehpur-Sikri in such a 
diffuse manner tends to reflect a profound view of nature 
and should, above all, be viewed as underlying aesthetic 
relationships. As in Vitruvius, the metric principle prevails in 
the module and thus acquires a meaning, not for itself, but 
only as a participant in a process of commodulatio (and 
herein lies the modernity of its use at F atehpur-Sikri): that is 
to say, it becomes itself a principle of design. Supporting this 
argument, the works and the “traditional architect” possess 
the space “seen from inside” of a series of conventions 
dictated by tradition. A design following the lines of a grid is 
not, as it appears to us Cartesians, an abstract instrument of 
representation, but already possesses all the valences of 
space. 

І do not think that in practice the Mughal architect went 
beyond a plan of the foundations in the graphic 
representation of his buildings. But in an architectural 
operation of the range and scope of the palace of 
Fatehpur-Sikri, the design instruments, such as the modular 
grid and the balancing axes, are revealed to be insufficient. 
The grid especially, liable as it is to conceptual expansion ad 
infinitum, can foster the uncontrolled growth of a complex 
which by its intrinsic nature cannot be enclosed and limited 
from the exterior with instruments that do not belong to its 
internal logic. A ductile, effective instrument to bring back 
under control the centrifugal growth of the palace spaces is 
the harmonic layout or guiding alignment. In this case, where 
the terrain has prevented a composition of balanced squares 


3.6 Principal patterns of access to the 
Fatehpur-Sikri 
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Main axes of organization in the palace complex 
‚5 Grid system of the palace complex 


Fatehpur-Sikri and its immediate territory 
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and ] rectangles such : as in бо Red Fort i in Delhi (to the great 
advantage of architecture), the application of the properties 
of the dynamic rectangle enables the problem of the slipping 
rectangular cross-section to be better resolved, keeping them 
tied to the two and three series of rectangles used. In the 
Salim ad-Din Chishti district, the golden rectangle would 
seem to have prevailed. There is no doubt that similar 
results would assuredly be reached by applying the same 
criteria of analysis at a smaller scale. 





NOTES 
- 1. Ibn Hasan, The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire (1936; rpt. 
New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1970); W. H. Moreland, The 
Agrarian System of Moslem India (Cambridge: 1929); Irfan Habib, An 
Atlas of the Mughal Empire (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1982). 
2. The now outdated theory of this German scholar on the service centers 
is applicable only in the presence of settlements evenly spread over the 
territory; a condition that the geographer Spate finds evidence of in the 
Yamuna and the Doab plains. O. H. K. Spate, A.T.A. Learmouth, and 
B. H. Farmer, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Regions (London: Methuen, 
1967), p. 557. 
3. Ahmed Enayat, “Origin and Evolution of the Towns of Uttar Pradesh,” 
Geographical Outlook, January 1956, pp. 38-58. 
4. On the kos minar, see Archaeological Survey of India, 
Making Lines of Old Mughal Roads,” Annual Progress Report, Northern 
Circle, 1914, pp. 45-51; Jean Deloche, Recherches sur les routes de l'Inde 
au temps des Mogols (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1968), pp. 32 ff.; H. C. Verma, 
Medieval Routes to India (Calcutta: Naya Prokash, 1978). On bridges and 
minor structures, apart from the works already cited by Deloche, see Jean 
Deloche, Les ponts anciens de l'Inde (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1973); S. 
Sabahudin, “The Postal System during the Muslim Rule in India," Islamic 
Culture 18, по. 3 (1944): 275 ff. A Persian manuscript kept in the India 
Office Library describes in detail the road between Lahore and Delhi with 
all its stages. Many of the buildings, whether converted or in ruins, still 
exist. Aligarh Muslim University is conducting a systematic survey of all 
the Moghul structures existing оп the road between Agra and Ajmer. 
5. Glenn D. Lowry, "Delhi in the 16th Century," Environmental Design: 
Journal of the Islamic Environmental Design Research Centre 1 (1983): 
7-17. 
6. Despite a growing interest in the Moghul garden, none of the books cited 
below mentions this evolutionary aspect. In a recent book, I started to 


analyze the very close relationship between the design of the garden and - 


the design of the town in the Indo-Persian area; see my Dar al-Islam: 
L'architettura del territorio nei paesi islamici (Rome: Carucci, 1985), 
especially the chapter entitled "La città come il giardino e il giardino come 
la città." On the Indo-Persian garden, see Sylvia Crowe and Sheila 
- Haywood, The Garden of Mughul India (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1972); Elizabeth B. Moynihan, Paradise as a Garden in Persia and Moghul 
Indía (London: Scholar Press, 1982). 
7. Satish Davar, "Imperial Workshops at Fatehpur-Sikri: The Royal 
Kitchen," AARP (June 1974): 28-42. | 
8. Various results of the survey work are published in a number of articles. 
In addition to my thesis, "Questioni. di architetura e di urbanistica 
: pell'India Moghul: Fathpur Sikri,” Faculty of Oriental Languages and 
Literature, Venice University, 1980, see idem, "The Process Evolved by 
Control Systems of Urban Design in the Mogul Epoch in India,” 
Environmental Design, 1 (1983): 18-2; idem, “Тһе Moghul Territorial 
Structure in the Age of the Great Empire 1556-1703,” Letus 34 (1982): 
128-31; idem, "C'era una volta in India. Note su una grande capitale," 
al-Farabi 4 (1984): 54-56. 
9. The karkhana thesis is formulated in S.A.A. Rizvi and V. J. A. Flynn, 
Fathpur-Sikri (Bombay: Taraporevala, 1975). 
10. In Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari's Tarikh-i Akbari, (Fatehpur-Sikri: А 
Sourcebook |Cambridge, Mass.: Aga Khan Program for Islamic 
Architecture, 1985], p. 84): “In the months of the year A.H. 984 
(1576-77), a compulsory decree was issued that fine shops (dakakin) of red 
stone, mortar, and lime should be constructed from the royal court 
(darbar-i padshahi) to the gate (darvaza) which faces toward the dar 
al-khilafat of Agra, and close to the court (darbar) a market place (chahar 
suq) comprised of well-decorated shops (dukkanha) was built.” 
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-The Moghul Architecture of Fath a 
t Archaeological Survey of India, 1894-98), 3:39-40. ` 
he little octagonal pavilion of mixed structure was used as a poin 
reference for the alignment of the wall. If the pavilion had been | 
after the wall it would not have been built so close behind it as to clo 
off one of the main accesses. Е 
13. Cases cited in Kulbhushan Jain, "Fathpur Sikri: Some Unanswers 
Questions,” Design (July-September, 1983): 37-46. 
14. The Hawa Mahal itself is a later addition. The addition of an overpa 
with high, protected sides and of a structure of jali screens such as the litt 
Hawa Mahal supports the hypothesis that Jodh Bai's Palace was adapt 
into а harem. . | 
15. The fabulous figure of 200,000 inhabitants has no scientific basis. I a 
inclined to reduce the number to about 30,000. Only a few army battaliow: 
could be camped in the plain because of the little water available (most é 
the army was located not far away, probably at Bayana); the number ж 
noble and less noble houses between the Agra Gate and the mosque _ 
600-700; multiplied by 10 persons per house the result is 7,000; Akbar - 
court could not have included more than 500 nobles and officials; ev 
adding another 500 officials with their families among the inhabitare 
yields a total of about 4,000. Nonetheless, it was a great undertaking 6 
architectural and urban planning. 

16. ^... and had apartments prepared for the Mirza in the tower of the 
Hatyapul, where was the Мадагаһ-Кһапаһ” (Abdl Qadir Badau 
Muntakhab at-Tavarik |Sourcebook, p. 106]). | 
17. Attilio Petruccioli and T. Terranova, "Modelli culturali nell'impianto 
nelle trasformazioni di Old Delhi," Storia della Città 31 (1985): 123-4: 
18. In fact, when Fatehpur-Sikri became the seat of the Parganah, t 
palace was remodeled both inside and outside. Remains of structures wi 
the typical baked brick of the period are visible alongside the prese 
ticket offices. 

19. Fatehpur-Sikri is not the only example. We quote here only the cases 
Shahjahanabad (1639) built on a grid of 500 ilahi gaz, but including t 
pre-existing line of the Fayz Bazaar, and Jaipur (1725), inspired by Mugh 
Delhi and built on a grid of 1,000 tlahi gaz. 

20. The reason why the Jami‘ Masjid lacks a northern gate remains a re 
mystery. The only plausible explanation is that part of the imperi 
quarters, especially an extension of the harem, was situated there. 0 
21. Petruccioli, Questioni di architettura, see the chapter ' ‘Problemi 
misurazione e teoria delle proporzioni nell'India Moghul.” 
22. Indirect confirmation of the extensive use of the grid by Mugh 
architects is found in a miniature from the ca. 1589 Baburnama (Victor 
and Albert Museum, London) showing Babur in a garden with В 
architect. The architect is holding a squared board; see Ellen Sm 
"Graphic Evidence for Mughal Architectural Plans," AARP, Decem 
1974, pp. 22-23. I infer that it was common practice among architect 
the period to design at least the plan of the building on paper. 

23. See Habib, Atlas of the Mughal Empire, appendix A, pp. 353-66 
24. See Klaus Herdeg, Formal Structure in Indian Architecture (Н 
1967). 
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y. | ned city of Fatehpur-Sikri; its 
г IM coherence. spatial a ignments, | textures, and motifs 
5 exert a magic that has never lost its appeal. But the brevity of 
-. its fourteen-year life as the royal seat for the emperor Akbar 
also presents an enigma. Why did the young emperor decide to 
- build the city in the first place? Why did he then abandon it so 
. soon and so abruptly? Why did he'never return to a place he 
_ obviously found so congenial? What, if any, purpose did the 
city serve after its abandonment in 1585? How did the city fit 
into the strategic, political, ceremonial, and ideological interests 
of the emperor and his ruling elite? If we can answer these 
questions, we will begin to have a satisfactory context in which 
to place this marvelous work. 

Michael Brand and Glenn Lowry, in their introduction 
to the Sourcebook, suggested one possible reason for founding 
Fatehpur-Sikri when they rémarked that in the design for the 
city Akbar and his planners focused attention on the great 
mosque containing the “jewel-like tomb of Shaikh Salim 
[Chishtil" and Akbars imperial palace. The two were 
“ideologically linked" and "formally related" through the 
layout of the city and the design of its principal buildings. 
Beyond the walled city lay a ten- to fifteen-mile zone in which 
could be found rest-houses, gardens, and villas. Central 
Fatehpur-Sikri and its environs were, "in turn, part of an 

. almost 300-mile long royal corridor running from Арта... to 
Ajmer in the west." Because Ajmer was the destination for the 
annual pilgrimages that Akbar made to the shrine of Khwaja 
Mu'in ad-Din Chishti, the new capital represented “a formal 
point of connection between the older political and spiritual 
poles of Agra and Ajmer,"! and Akbar, in siting and designing, 
the city, clearly stated that the spiritual basis for his rule was 
Islamic. | | 

Brand and Lowry further argue that construction of 
Fatehpur-Sikri was an expression of political stability and 
military victory. By the late 1560's, Akbar had survived 
rebellions and attempted coups and had begun to win control 
over territories in northern India. He was free to indulge in an 
established and lavish life in a new capital. Permanent stone 
structures were a noticeable departure for the peripatetic 
Mughal rulers? At Fatehpur-Sikri he abandoned the nomadic, 
tent-dwelling life of his father and grandfather. 

Finally, Brand and Lowry mention Fatehpur-Sikri's role 
in Akbars attempts to set aside religious strife and to 
promote social harmony in the empire, and claim that 
structures such as the ‘Ibadatkhana symbolized the new order 
that Akbar was trying to promote.? 

2 My own analysis of Fatehpur-Sikri^ is set in a general 

` discussion of imperial authority under Akbar and Jahangir. 

Akbar spent the first two decades of his reign establishing an 

 infallible spiritual authority that would make his person the 

ү metaphor for empire; one could not exist without the other. As 

_ the noble elite of the empire gradually came to accept this 

view, challenges to Akbar's authority became more and more 
difficult. Part of this ideological campaign involved rejecting 

Delhi as the traditional seat of Muslim rulers in North India. 
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rulership with Delhi. He s ears building 
immense о, at poe and] үші that contain 
an elaborate selection of official and private buildings. Tis 
Attock and Rohtas forts on the Indus and Jhelum served 
defend Lahore; the Rohtas Fort in the eastern Gangetic val 
also guarded Agra, along with the strongly defended fortr 
at Ajmer. Once completed, the emperor could move quic 
and easily from one virtually impregnable bastion to anot 
as imperial needs demanded. 
Fatehpur-Sikri's construction in 1571 represented a fi 
break with the Delhi-centered political tradition of Musl 
India. It was to be a “courtly city," whose uniform architectus 
and design was very much an expression of Akbar’s personalit* 
The audience hall (the Divankhana-i Khass) [63] with 
great throne pillar and platform and elevated passagew: 
symbolized the awe-inspiring dominance of the emperor ov 
all his subjects. The cohesive architecture and arrangement « 
the capital also gave expression to the centralized administratio 
and the religious ideology that Akbar relied upon for legitimac: 
in the early years of his reign. | 
The new capital contained both a great congr prar 
mosque [17] and the elegant marble tomb [18] (dargah) thae 
held the remains of the widely revered, still-worshiped Suit 
















































































saint Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti — the binary institutions с. 


legal and mystic Indian Islam. Akbar had visited and frequent! 
sought spiritual advice from Chishti in the years just before hi 
death in 1571, and it was Shaikh Salim’s blessing ane 
prophecy regarding the birth of Akbar’s long-awaited male 
heir, Sultan Salim, that caused the emperor to locate his new 
capital at the village of Sikri. By placing the saint’s tom 
inside the great mosque, Akbar was able to draw upon the 
sanctity adhering to it, and to assimilate it to his owr 
authority. Akbar encouraged the sons and grandsons O 
Shaikh Salim to enlist as high-ranking officers in the imperiae 
service, rather than to remain as heirs to the shrine and it: 
mystical tradition. This made it easier for him to attach the 
Chishti mystical aura entirely to Fatehpur-Sikri. Its eventua: 
subordination to the emperor was an essential part of the 
religiosity Akbar claimed for his reign. 

Most writers have accepted the reason for the founding 
of Fatehpur-Sikri given in the standard chronicles: Akbar 
expressed his gratitude to his Sufi mentor and saint for the 
birth of an heir by enclosing the saint's hospice in his new 
capital. Even the careful treatment of the city by Rizvi and 
Flynn does not explore the reasons for its founding beyond. 
that.» They too simply attribute it to Akbar's "gratitude for the 
blessings he ascribed to the Shaikh's intervention." Far more 
effort has been devoted to identifying the functions of the 
various structures still standing in the city walls than the 
purpose the city served. | 

The ideological appeal of the newly founded capital city to 
the fervor of popular Indian Islam is obvious. When the aged 
Chishti died in 1571, Akbar had built a magnificent tomb for 
his remains that rapidly became a pilgrimage site. By surrounding, 
the khangah of Shaikh Salim with the buildings and grounds 


his new city, Akbar appropriated his friend and mentor to 
is own imperial purposes. For a young ambitious ruler, 
doption of a Chishti saint could scarcely have been more 
ropitious. The order was noted for its austerity and its 
ejection of secular power and influence, undoubtedly a 
*freshing change from the greed and ambition of the official 
lema. Akbar's annual pilgrimages to the tomb of Khwaja 
Tuin ad-Din Chishti at Ajmer, performed in remarkably 
evout and humble style, support this. His reign was 
haracterized by devotion to this most venerated of Indian 
ufi orders, popular among Muslims and Hindus alike. 
ignificantly Akbar did not choose to identify himself with the 
laqshbandis of North India, despite his family’s long association 
with that orthodox Central Asian order. 

Akbar juxtaposed his appeal to popular mystical Islam with 
өт unambiguous affirmation of the orthodox Muslim foundations 

















sof his regime. The great congregational mosque at Fatehpur- 
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-ikri is the largest and certainly the dominant building in the 

"ity. For nearly a decade after its erection, the emperor took 
сап active interest in its operation, even to the point of 
weeping the floor, calling the azan, acting as prayer leader, 
mand, on one celebrated occasion in June 1579, mounting the 
»oulpit to read the khutba.9 He also organized a pilgrimage to 
lecca each year. Although he himself was dissuaded by his 
advisers from going on the Hajj, many royal and high-born 
women made the journey to the Hijaz.? 

Inside the walled courtyard of the Jami' Masjid where the 
eomb of Shaikh Salim lay were the cloisters for his disciples. 
Зу placing the Chishtis in the congregational mosque, Akbar 
affirmed their legitimate role in Islam — a symbolic statement 
hat surely was deliberate. The founding of Fatehpur-Sikri 
wvas then clearly meant to be an affirmation of the emperor's 
orthodoxy and the legitimacy that he claimed for his rule. 

Assigning other imperial purposes to the new city involves 
considerably more speculation. Brand and Lowry suggest that 
Є atehpur-Sikri reflects the security Akbar derived from his 
ipolitical and military triumphs. They argue that rebuilding the 
„Арта Fort and constructing Fatehpur-Sikri also signal the 
beginning of a new urban consciousness for the Mughals. 
“Certainly calling the city Fatehpur, or "Place of Victory," to 
celebrate the conquest of Gujarat lends credence to this 
argument. That the building facades and the layout of the new 
city bear a strong resemblance to the massive tent structures 

and arrangements of the imperial camp as portrayed in the 
A’in-t Akbari adds further weight to this interpretation.® 

Whether the young emperor's restless mode of royal 
residence and governance can be called “nomadic” is less 
clear. Akbar was on campaign most of the time in the early 
years of his rule. He rarely remained for more than a very few 
months at a time in Delhi, Lahore, Agra, or Jaunpur. More 
often he was off to the hunt, to direct a military campaign, or to 
make his presence felt in one or another of his possessions. 
When he did so, he was generally accompanied by the 
imperial camp (that the camp at this early stage was the 
massive organization described by Abu! Fazl in the A’in-i 
Akbart is not clear) and a substantial army. On a number of 





occasions the emperor left his camp to make sudden forced 
marches (possibly out of youthful exuberance, as much as 
necessity). In 1562 he returned from the vicinity of Ajmer to 
Agra, for example, a distance of over 120 kurohs in less than 
two days.? Akbar’s Turco-Mongol ancestry would certainly 
have accustomed him to rapid movement and living in tents, 
but whether this style can be called “nomadic” in any strict 
sense is doubtful. The urbane Timurids were far removed in 
culture from their nomadic cousins still ruling in the steppe at 
Kashgar. Akbar’s unwillingness to settle in a fixed capital 
might simply have reflected the insecurity of his territories, 
rather than preference for moving about. His decision to erect 
such a capital after he had overcome the crises besetting the 
first decade of his rule seemingly bears this notion out. 

Why did he settle in Fatehpur-Sikri rather than Delhi, 
Agra, Lahore, or even Jaunpur, all great political capitals and 
urban centers in North India? The emperor had resided and 
had ordered the construction of fortresses and palaces in each 
of these cities and had lived at various times in all of them. 
They all had easy access to overland trade routes and to rivers 
for ready transport of goods and, in the latter case, reliable 
water supplies as well. Why move to a village? Apart from the 
religious sanctity of the site, what did Fatehpur-Sikri offer? 

Although Fatehpur-Sikri was an imperial capital between 
1570 and 1585, it was far from being an imperial city like 
Delhi, or Rome, or Baghdad. It was built and peopled in a 
remarkably short period of time and heavily dependent on 
nearby Agra, a day's march away. Had he remained, Akbar 
and his successors might have nurtured it into а truly 
metropolitan society. Over time the economic pull of the court 
and central institutions of the empire might perhaps have 
diverted major imperial trade routes away from Agra. As it 
was, Fatehpur-Sikri withered away after the emperor's removal 
to Lahore. Although the city was never completely abandoned, 
by the early seventeenth century it was already being 
described as ruined and deserted.!? 

Nor could Fatehpur-Sikri offer the impregnable and 
massive defenses of Agra; the new citadel was scarcely as 
formidable as the Red Fort or, for that matter, the fortresses 
at Delhi and Lahore. Had Akbar suffered a serious military 
reverse and been pursued by an invading army it is doubtful 
that he could have relied upon the walls of Fatehpur-Sikri to 
protect him. Agra was the bastion designed as protection 
against a determined siege. The new capital did not have to 
meet that need, because harem and treasury could instead be 
removed to the security of Agra Fort, if necessary. 

Akbar's new capital did offer him a secure command post, 
however, and so long as security flowed from aggressive 
expansion, Fatehpur-Sikri worked as a single-purpose urban 
site, a base from which Akbar could mobilize men, money, 
and supplies for his virtually unending conflicts. From this 
base he rode forth to encourage and lead his commanders. The 
most dramatic of these episodes was his forty-three-day dash 
to subdue the Afghan revolt in newly conquered Gujarat in 
1574. Fatehpur-Sikri also served as a bureaucratic command 
post for organizational and administrative measures that 
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4.1 Tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti [18] with a portion of the 
Jami Masjid [17 | in the foreground 


4.2 Pierced marble screen and bracket, tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din 
Chishti [18] 


4.3 Carved marble pillar base, tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti [18] 
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put an indelible stamp upon the Mughal imperial system. 
Akbar put into effect numerous innovations in taxation, 
coinage, military organization and practices, and provincial 
administration during the years he resided there. 

Building the new capital also provided an outlet for Akbar’s 
energies. What we know of the city’s layout and appearance 
confirms his passion for symmetry and completeness. The city 
permitted him to install his harem and to live pleasantly and 
luxuriously. The city provided a setting in which to play out 
the drama of imperial ceremonial and for a vast range of 
intellectual pursuits. Painting, calligraphy, poetry, and epic all 
flourished under his patronage. 

The new capital was a refuge reminiscent of those desert 
cantonments the Arabs founded in the seventh century to 
control their new conquests. The ruler could be free and at 
his ease, moving securely about the city. He need not be 
cloistered within a fort, because the population of Fatehpur 
Sikri could be controlled more effectively than that of Agra. 
The people of the town had but one purpose—to serve the 
court, harem, and central bureaucracy of the empire — and 
their livelihood depended upon its success. This did not 
entirely remove the risk of assassination (it was attempted by 
an Afghan) or coup, but it did reduce it. Akbar re-created in 
stone within the boundaries of Fatehpur-Sikri a comfortable 
and certainly grand encampment. It was an urban form 
somewhere between a camp and an imperial city. 


For the first fourteen years of his reign (1556 to 1570) 
Akbar ruled at Agra where he had acceded to the throne, 
survived a regency, and gained authority. During this period 
he oversaw the conquest of Malwa, occupation of the greatest 
fortresses of Rajasthan, the invasion of the kingdom of 
Gondwana; and the defeat of Uzbek nobles who attempted to 
place Mirza Kamran’s son on the Timurid throne. 

Between 1570 and 1585, the Afghans of North India and 
Kabul replaced the Rajputs as his principal enemies. His first 
objective was to conquer Gujarat once the corridor to and 
beyond Ajmer was secure. Initially victory was thwarted by 
the arrival of two fugitive Mirzas who mobilized largely 
Afghan rebels against the new order. A second major objective 
was the assimilation of Bihar and Bengal, then under Afghan 
control. Victory in 1576 was followed by over a decade of 
warfare and reverses, until finally Akbar could send Raja Man 
Singh to set up a regular system of administration in Bengal 
and Orissa. The emperor overcame the most severe challenge 
to his rule in 1579-80 when his generals put down a rising of 
Afghan nobles in the east. Simultaneously Akbar led an 
expedition to drive back his half-brother Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, who had marched into the Panjab. 

Fatehpur-Sikri was well situated for the management of 
imperial expansion through Rajasthan to the western coast 
and through Uttar Pradesh into the eastern Gangetic plain. He 
could move communications and men and material quickly in 
either direction when necessaty. 

For the third phase, Akbar transferred his capital to 
Lahore. Mirza Muhammad Hakim's death allowed Akbar to 
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bring Kabul directly under imperial administration. Rath« 
than return to the "pleasant palaces” of Fatehpur-Sikri Б 
chose to stay in Lahore. His reasons, according to Abu’l Faz 
were straightforward: 


[Akbar's] sole thought was that he would stay for a whi? 






| Afghanistan], cleanse Swad and Bajaur of the stain «€ 
rebellion, uproot the thorn of the Tarikian [the Raushani.. 
from Tirah and Bangash, seize the garden of Kashmie 
and bring the populous country of Tatta [Sind] withi 
the empire. Furthermore, should the ruler of Tura 
remove the foot of friendliness, he would send a gloriow: 
army thither, and follow it up in person. 

No longer threatened by serious resistance in the Nort: 
Indian provinces, Akbar proposed to teach the Afghan tribes 
lesson in imperial power and at the same time subdue the 
popular Raushania religious movement that threatened t: 
mobilize resistance among them. At Lahore he could bot? 
keep a border watch on the activities of Abdullah Khan Uzbek 
whose expansionist aims threatened invasion from the 
northwest, and direct the annexation of Kashmir and Sine 
to round out his empire in the north. 

Between 1585 and 1598 the emperor systematicall« 
completed his program of pacification, conquest, and frontie: 
defense in the northwest. He fought incessantly with the 
Safavid ruler over the fortress of Qandahar. Finally in 1597 
Mughal troops succeeded in occupying, the fortress and ir 
seizing the regions of Zaman, Dawar, and Garmsir. In 1596 
the death of Abdullah Khan Uzbek eased the threat oi 
invasion from Central Asia. The emperor decided against & 
plan to mount an invasion of Turan then being debated in his 
councils. Instead he turned his attention to expansion in the 
south, where his armies were slowly pressing against the 
frontier defenses of the Deccan Sultanates. 

Akbar removed his court, treasuries, harem, and central 
armies from Lahore to Agra, rather than Fatehpur-Sikri. Here 
on Nauruz day, he received in formal audience his alcoholic 
son Prince Daniyal, who had displayed worrisome signs of 
incipient. rebellion. From Agra, Akbar sent his beloved 
confidant Abu Fazl to prod the Mughal armies into more 
vigorous action against the Deccanis and to summon their 
commander Prince Murad to return to court at Agra. When 
Murad learned of Abu'l Fazl’s mission, he led his armies in a 
march against the city and fortress of Ahmadnagar. While en 
route in May 1599, Murad, also alcoholic, died of fits 
apparently brought on by excessive drinking. Abu’l Fazl took 
command of the imperial armies, reorganized them, and 
pressed vigorously against the defenses of Berar and 
Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar sent Prince Daniyal back to administer the Deccan 
territories and to lead his armies against Ahmadnagar. Shortly 
thereafter, in his last great campaign, the emperor himself left 
Agra, ostensibly for hunting in Malwa, to urge his lethargic son 
to more vigorous military action. Finally Akbar abandoned 
this pretense, took command of the imperial armies, and led 
an assault on Asir, the great triple hill fortress at Burhanpur 
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yecupied by the defiant Sultan of Khandesh. After a masterful 
siege the defenders surrendered to the imperial army. 

During the siege Prince Salim (Jahangir) went into open 
rebellion in the north. The prince seized Allahabad Fort and 
its treasury, allied himself with dissident Afghan nobles, and 
proclaimed himself ruler of the empire. Upon completion of 
the campaign at Asir, Akbar promptly returned to the north to 
cope with Salim’s rebellion. The emperor stopped for eleven 
days at Fatehpur-Sikri, but returned to his more defensible 
capital at Agra. Despite the later formal capitulation of Salim, 
and Akbar’s forgiveness for his rebellion and the murder of 
АҺ Fazl, it is clear that Akbar could no longer trust his heir. 
Agra remained the imperial capital until Akbar’s death in 
1605. The lovely palaces of Fatehpur-Sikri were not suited to 
the grim realities that confronted an aging emperor coping 
with an ambitious son. 

During his fifty-year-long reign Akbar never established a 
permanent capital. He shifted the court when he felt it 


4.4 Facade of the Jami Masjid [17] sanctuary 
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necessary. He delegated tasks, but not the supervision of his 
territorial expansion, and often led the imperial armies into 
battle himself. For that reason there was always a direct 
correlation between the location of the capital and the 
empire’s strategic interests. Where Akbar was, there too was 
the capital of the empire. 

But even if imperial strategy and Akbar’s choice of 
residence do coincide, this does not really answer the conundrum 
of why Akbar left the city in 1585. Why did he not return to its 
“pleasure palaces” in early 1599? Once again we must seek 
the answer in ideology. 

Both before and during his fifteen-year residence at 
Fatehpur-Sikri Akbar publicly displayed all the conventional 
Islamic pieties: attending prayer, serving the mosque, organizing 
the Hajj. In his twenty-eighth regnal year (1583) he welcomed 
a holy relic brought from Mecca: 

Mirza Abu Turab had brought a stone, and he said that 
the print of the auspicious feet of his Holiness the asylum 
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of prophetship, may the blessings of God be upon him, 


and His peace! was on it. His Majesty went four karohs to ` 


receive the foot print, and showed every honour and 

respect to the stone. An order was passed, that all the 

amirs should carry that foot print on his shoulder, and 

each one should carry it a few steps, and in this way each 

опе in turn held it, till they brought it into the city.!? 
In this early period he was also still very much under the 
influence of Shaikh ‘Abd an-Nabi, the imperial sadr and 
most influential Muslim divine at court.:5. 

At the opening of every year in t] he ilahi (regnal) era, Akbar 
went on pilgrimage to the Chishti shrine at Ajmer. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth year, | 

he took the generous-hearted and nol ilosnitnded. prince 
Sultan Salim, with himself for the circumambulation of 
the auspicious and heavenly illuminated tomb at Ajmer. 
When the eye of that fortunate, God-gifted and successful 
prince fell on the tomb of the great Khwaja, he following 
the example of his illustrious father, b bowed with great 
humility to the noble tomb and sacred threshold, and 
performed the ceremony of circumambulation, and the 
` duty of pilgrimage. 
Immediately thereafter followed the ceremony of weighing 
both ruler and prince against gold and silver and other 
precious commodities. The next day the emperor “again 
prayed to the victory-giving soul of his Holiness the Khwaja for 
attention and aid and assistance, and obtained permission to 
depart."!5 Shortly after his return to Fatehpur-Sikri, Akbar led 
the imperial army in his first assault against Sultan Daud 
Karrani, the Afghan ruler of Bihar and Bengal. 

A clear statement of the spiritual reference point sought by 
Akbar for his rule is demonstrated by this episode. In addition 
to his own worship at the tomb, the emperor proclaimed his 
son Salim's devotion as well. This was to become a precedent 
for Akbar's successors. The same message is expressed in 
Stone in Fatehpur-Sikri. Royal heirs, royal victory, and royal 
authority all flowed from devotion to the Chishti saints 
properly enclosed in the framework of orthodox Islam. 

Abruptly, in 1585, the pilgrimages to Ajmer and veneration 
for the Chishti saints ended. In Lahore Akbar did not visit the 
Chishti shrines, nor did he continue any similar form of public 
worship at other Sufi tombs. The royal weighing ceremonies 
were divorced from the pilgrimage. The silence of the 
chronicles also suggests that he ceased regular worship in the 
congregational mosque, whether at Lahore or Kabul or any 
other city he visited. Akbar's departure from Fatehpur-Sikri 
coincided with a definite change in religious attitude. 

The Fatehpur-Sikri years also saw the emergence of a 
controversial imperial ideology directly related to the g ЕС 
influence of the family of Shaikh Mubarak, а free-think 
liberal theologian, and his sons Abu’l Fazl and Fayzi, ne 
opposed and eventually set aside the power of the orthodox 
ulema at the court. Partly as a result of their influence, Akbar 
engaged in a restless search for truth and enlightenment as | 
interviewed and tested the arguments of a motley collection of 
Parsi, Christian, Jain, Hindu, and Muslim divines. At the same 






















ceremonies involving fire and an order of nohles that accorde 
him illumined divinity.!6 The four degrees of devotion · 
which its members swore fidelity seem to have been fir: 
articulated in 1581 at Fatehpur-Sikri." In the later year 
Abu Fazl defined the light-illumined nature of Akbar as th 
source of authority for mankind. | 

By the 1580’s, then, a new imperial religion began t 
supplant the orthodox forms of Islamic piety, and the Chis i 
symbolism of Fatehpur-Sikri and Ajmer were outdated. Whe 
Akbar abandoned Fatehpur-Sikri, he abandoned one mode 
legitima acy for another. 
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taste. But besides everything else, the impressive scale 
of construction alone demanded a considerable investment of 
resources, all made within a period of almost sixteen years, 
1569-85, but especially during 1571-79. (See Appendix! for 
chronology of the building construction at the city.) 

Jahangir tells us that the Great Mosque at Fatehpur-Sikri 
(including, apparently, the Buland Darvaza [17]) involved an 
expenditure of half a million rupees from Akbar's treasury; 
and this did not include the cost of marble work which was 
added by Qutbuddin Khan later on.? For the imperial palaces 
and other structures, including the city wall, we have an 
estimate from Pelsaert, who says they cost Rs. 1.5 million. 
It is not clear whether this includes the cost of construction 
of the mosque. If it does not, the total imperial expenditure 
on the buildings of Fatehpur-Sikri must have been about 
Rs. 2 million. 

That this is not an immoderate estimate is shown by what 
we know of the costs of other buildings of Akbar's time. 
According to Jahangir, the Agra Fort and buildings within 
it had cost Rs. 3.5 million.* This estimate must be considered 
authoritative and is to be preferred to the earlier one by 
Badauni of “30 millions of money" (presumably tankas and 
so equal to Rs. 1.5 million), and a later one of Rs. 2.5 
million by Pelsaert.6 The lower figures in the two un- 
official estimates may be due to the exclusion of the cost of 
some of the palaces and other structures within the fort. 
Pelsaert also places the total cost of Akbar's fort at Allahabad 
at Rs. 1.2 million." The mausoleum of Akbar at Sikandara, 
built over a period of years early in Jahangir's reign, cost 
about Rs. 1.5 million, according to official accounts placed 
before Jahangir himself. Finally, we have an inscription on 
the gateway of the fort of Nagar built by Akbar at Srinagar. 
This records the laying of the foundations of the fort in 
1598, and says that no unpaid labor (begar) was used, and 
that the emperor sent 11 million to meet the cost of 
construction.? If the money was in dams the sum would be 
equal to Rs. 275,000; but double that amount, if it was in 
tankas, as is equally likely. Considering the comparatively 
modest scale of that fort, the expenditure of Rs. 2 million 
on the mosque and imperial buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri does 
not seem unreasonable. 

In fact, the total imperial expenditure on Fatehpur-Sikri 
could well have been greater than this amount. One does not 
know if the cost of the dams that created the great lake, the 
waterworks and the imperial gardens is included in Pelsaert’s 
estimate. When Jahangir laid out a large fine garden called 
Nur Manzil in the vicinity of Fatehpur-Sikri, the total cost 
of the work (inclusive of pavilions, surrounding wall and 
waterworks) came to Rs. 150,000, when yet incomplete; it 
was expected to cost Rs. 200,000 in all before completion.!9 
Allowing for the expenditure on the lake, water supply and 
gardens, we may, then, suppose that the total expenditure 















in the vicinity of Rs. 2.5 million, or about five times the 


. achievement of planning, design, craftsmanship and good | 


on Fatehpur-Sikri out of the imperial treasury was probably - 


on the construction of the mosque, for which w 


have an authoritative statement. | 


One way of judging the magnitude of this expenditure | 
to remember that the rupee weighed 178 grains troy, an 
was of practically pure silver, the alloy never rising abov 
4 percent. The expenditure was moreover incurred within 
space of sixteen years, giving an annual average of ove 
Rs. 0.15 million. Since the bulk of the expenditure wa 
incurred within half that duration, the annual expenditur 
must in many years have exceeded a quarter million rupee: 
Moreover, the building of Fatehpur-Sikri had been precede 
by heavy expenditure on the Agra Fort complex, whic 
continued into the period when Fatehpur-Sikri was bein 
built;!! and the expenditure on the fort at Allahabad and а 
Lahore (for which no estimate of cost has come down to u: 
was to follow later. 

This scale of expenditure on buildings may now be judge 
by being set against the revenues of the Mughal empire. I 
1580 the jama‘-i dah-sala or total nominal net revenue с 
the empire amounted to 3,629,755,946 дату. But muc 
of this had to be either assigned away in jagirs (territoris 
assignments) or paid out in cash from the imperial treasur 
to the mansabdars constituting the Mughal nobility, wh: 
maintained the bulk of the army, especially cavalry. S. Moosv: 
basing her calculations on the A’in-i Akbari’s data about th 
number of mansabdars and their pay-claims, has argued tha 
the mansabdars appropriated 82.13 percent of the total jama 
іп 1595-96;18 and if this ratio prevailed earlier also, wi 
may assume that, after meeting the mansabdars' claims, the 
emperor was left with about a sixth of the total revenue: 
of the empire. Converting dams into rupees at the standarc 
rate of 40 dams a rupee prevailing at the time of the 
A 'in-i Akbari (1595), the emperor's own share of the revenue: 
should have been about Rs. 15 million іп 1580.14 Since the 
jama‘ was a nominal statement of revenue-income and not o 
actual realization, the actual income might have been somewha 
less. Still its size dwarfed the level of annual expenditure 
on buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri, say a quarter of a million аі 
the height of building activity there. We may be sure that 
relatively speaking, building work at Sikri alone could hardly 
have put the emperor's resources to much strain. 

Indeed, the emperor had enough of other things to spend 
his income on: he maintained cavalrymen (ahadis) of his owr 
who numbered 4,441 with 10,717 horses at his death;!5 and 
he had 12,000 musketeers in addition.!6 But above all, there 





. was the expenditure on the household: a harem of over 5,000 


women inmates;!’ ап army of 1,000 door-keepers (darbans) 
апа 1,000 personal attendants (khidmatiyas);!8 a vast staff 
of craftsmen, building workers, couriers, clerks, painters, 
musicians, etc., whose duties and wages are given in detail 
in the А’т- Akbari; enormous herds of animals in the 
imperial stables, reported at his death to number 12,000 
horses, nearly 6,000 elephants, 6,223 camels, 7,000 oxen, 
260 mules, 5,000 deer, and nearly 1,000 cheetahs,!9 besides 
other beasts and birds; and a large number of attendants to 
look after the animals.?? Then there were the requirements 


sof conspicuous charity. Akbar had a large tank (Kapur Talau 
or Anup Talau [56]) made inside his palace at Fatehpur-Sikri 
to contain clear water. He suddenly decided to have it filled 
with “coins of copper, silver and gold” and, beginning with 
1578. used the treasure to make gifts of cash in ‘handfuls’ 
and ‘skirtfuls,’ till an amount equal to over Rs. 1.67 million 
had been distributed. 

With all this, there was still much saving. In the 39th regnal 
year (1593-94), while “most officers of the Household 
(buyutat) are paid salary in the army,” i.e. as mansabdars, 
the total imperial expenditure amounted to 309,186,795 
dams,22 equal to Rs. 7.73 million, i.e. only about half the 
nominal figure of imperial income (15 million rupees). And 
Akbar was. therefore, able to leave a large hoard of treasure 
and jewelry behind at his death.?° 

The relatively minor share that building activity, even one 
that was on so grandiose a scale as at Fatehpur, claimed in 
the imperial budget may perhaps partly explain the readiness 
with which Akbar could abandon his favorite seat. A capital 
investment of that magnitude could always be made elsewhere. 

While considering the shift from Fatehpur-Sikri, we should 
also bear in mind the fact that the town was never intended 
to be the sole seat of the imperial establishments. The 
larger portion of the vast number of men and women of the 


5.1 Anup Talau [56] 
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imperial household, of whom we have already given some 
contemporary estimates, could never have been accom- 
modated within the imperial buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri, even 
if we assume that tents supplemented the masonry structures.” 
Writing about 1595-96, and recording the amount of imperial 
expenditure during the preceding year, Abu’l Fazl tells us that 
the emperor maintaine \d “over a hundred houses, each like a 
city, even a country.” Discounting exaggeration about the 
size of the "houses," their number still shows that these 
could not all have been situated at one place; and Fatehpur- 
Sikri could not just have the space for all of them. Indeed, 
even when Fatehpur-Sikri was the emperor's favored seat, 
Agra still housed probably the larger part of the imperial 
establishment. The main treasury was at Agra, its fort 
obviously offering security that the city wall of Fatehpur- 
Sikri could not furnish. In 985/1577-78, we are distinctly 
told. Shah Mansur and other officials were sent from Fatehpur- 
Sikri to set right the affairs of the imperial treasury (khaza іп-і 
атіға) at Agra.™ When in 1585 Ralph Fitch visited 

Fatehpur-Sikri he found that the imperial household and 
animals were divided between the two cities: "The King hath 
in Agra and Fatehpur (as they doe credibly report) 1,000 
elephants, thirtie thousand horses, 1,400 tame deere, 800 
concubines.’28 The two cities were thus joint-capitals even 
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in the heyday of Fatehpur-Sikri. When the latter was 
abandoned in 1585, the greater accommodation offered by ye 
Agra still remained available; and we need not doubt that it 
continued to contain a considerable part of the imperial 
establishment during the next thirteen years when Akbar | 
mainly resided at Lahore. 


АК 


П | 
If the Mughal emperors disposed of a vast income, the 
nobility, composed of his mansabdars, laid claim to an 
income which in aggregate, as we have seen, was probably 
five times that of the emperor. In 1595-96 it was distributed 
among a little over one and a half thousand persons. But 
within this relatively small class, there was a very great 
difference between those who were in the higher ranks and 
the others. Thus it has been calculated that the pay claims 
of 122 mansabdars of 500 and above accounted for over half 
of the total јата“ of the empire. This is corroborated by 
the data for Shah Jahan's 20th regnal year, analyzed by 
A. J. Qaisar. Then, 115 highest mansabdars (of 2.000 zat 
and above) claimed 44 percent of the total гата 30 [f we study 
the rates of pay in the A 'in-i Akbari we сап perhaps still better 
visualize the high income of the top nobility. A mansabdar 
of 5,000, class I, drew as his personal pay Rs. 30,000 a 
month.?! Allowing for a deduction of one month's pay (irmas), 
which begins to appear in the documents of the following 
reign, the annual pay should have amounted to Rs. 330,000 — 
substantially more than the total amount that Akbar spent 
annually on the buildings of Fatehpur-Sikri even during the 
most active period of construction, and a little less than one- 
twentieth of the total expenditure of the imperial establish- 
ment in 1594-95. Looking at the recipients of incomes of such 
size, Pelsaert at Agra in 1626 could well wonder at the contrast 
between "the rich in their great superfluity and absolute 
power" and "the utter subjection and poverty of the common 
people. 38 
When in 979/1571-72 Akbar decided to build an imperial 
palace complex at Fatehpur-Sikri, he also decreed that “all 
the grades of the nobles (umara’) and [other] classes of people 
should build mansions and houses for themselves." He 
allowed people freedom to build their houses within a 
circumference of “2 or 3 kurohs" (5 to 7 miles) fixed by him.35 
Monserrate observed of Fatehpur-Sikri in 1580 that “in the 
past nine years the city has been marvellously extended and 
beautified, at the expense both of the royal treasury and of 
the great nobles and courtiers, who eagerly follow the King's 
example and wishes.” It is likely that as the lake was filled, 
with a circumference of 12 kurohs (or over 27 miles) according 
to Abul Fazl,? and 7 kurohs (16 miles), as measured in 
December 1618 by Jahangir's officials,38 the houses. gardens 
and pavilions of the nobility would be established along its 
banks, to the west of the mosque, the northeast of the palace 
complex, and on the opposite side of the lake. The need for 
easier access to water for the tanks and fountains in Mughal 
nobles’ һоцѕеѕ,39 should have dictated sites close to the lake 
where wells could be dug easily and the water table would 


9.2 Buland Darvaza or south entrance to the Jami Masjid [17] 
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be high. This is what happened at Agra where the nobles’ 
houses extended along the Yamuna, the whole city having 
the appearance of a “halfe-moone” hugging the river.49 

It may be expected that the greatest nobles built houses 
on the grand scale. It is possible to take as examples of one 
type the houses popularly (though probably wrongly) believed 
to be those of Abu’l Fazl [97] and Fayzi [96].4! *Abu'l Fazl's 
house" has been recently surveyed by Naheed Khan: it is 
double-storied, with many chambers; the zenana (or women's 
apartments) is on the second story, with access to the baths 
(hamam) and latrines outside on the ground.? But the 
larger number of the aristocratic houses were probably built 
differently, if Pelsaert's description of these at Agra some 
forty or fifty years later (162075) is any guide. 

As a rule they [the Mughal nobles] have three or four 
wives. ... All live together in an enclosure surrounded 
by high walls, which is called the mahal having tanks 
and gardens inside. Each wife has separate apartments 
for herself and her slaves, of whom there may be 10 
or 20 or 100 according to her fortune.... They [the 
houses] are noble and pleasant, but there is not much 
in the way of an upper storey except a flat roof, on 
which to enjoy the evening air. There are usually gardens 
and tanks inside the house; and in the hot weather the 
tanks are filled daily with fresh water, drawn by oxen 
from wells. ... These houses last for a few years only, 
because the walls are built with mud instead of mortar, 
but the white plaster of the walls is very noteworthy, 
and far superior to anything in our country. . . . Outside 
the mahal there is only the diwan-khana [diwan ghana] 
or sitting place, which is spread with handsome carpets 
and kept very clean and neat. 

In other words, there was usually a hall with verandahs 
fronting courtyards lined with rooms, which constituted the 
main house (mahal). The wall being usually of mud, there 
was no upper story. The mud walls explain, as Pelsaert notes 
explicitly, why the houses had short lives. If such houses, 
then, comprised the large majority of the structures built by 
the nobility at Fatehpur-Sikri, it is not surprising that they 
began to go rapidly out of repair and collapse into shapeless 
ruin once the city was abandoned. In contrast to the stone 
and rubble structures of the imperial and mosque complexes, 
most of the houses of the nobility are now represented by 
confused ruins that would need careful exploration and 
excavation to enable even the outlines of the houses to be 
traced. 


Ш 

Sikri was a mere “township” (gasba) before Prince Salim 
was born there іп 1569 under the protection of Shaikh Salim.4 
It had its one asset in an apparently rain-fed lake, which 
nestled under the ridge, to supply water for the small rural 
settlement; and Shaikh Salim gave it a local reputation after he 
established his khanqah (hospice) on the ridge upon his return 
from Mecca іп 1563-64.47 During the construction of the 
Agra Fort, the red sandstone quarries on the ridge began to 


be extensively worked, and a thousand carts are said to hav 
been employed in taking the quarried stone to Agra durin? 
the late 1560’s.48 The prosperous quarry masters probab 
built the Stonecutters' Mosque [15], which Edmund W. Smit: 
describes so sympathetically.49 But this was practically the 
sum total of the economic activity at Sikri before 1569. The 
place, it is true, was on the Agra-Ajmer highway, and it law 
in the indigo-producing tract. But the main center of th: 
indigo trade was Bayana, then a far more important town. 
There was no further natural advantage with Fatehpur-Sikra 
such as in the shape of a river, that gave to towns like Agraw 
Delhi or Lahore, a large hinterland from which supplies coule 
be cheaply drawn by barge and boat. 

Yet once Akbar’s court took its seat at Fatehpur-Sikr: 
(1571-72), the aspect changed. The emperor and the по 
required a constant supply of luxury articles, and the city’. 
burgeoning population needed to be fed and clothed. The 
only industry, which is known to have been established a: 
Fatehpur-Sikri, under the impetus of aristocratic demand. 

was the manufacture of woollen carpets (gilim), apparently 
through the settlement of Iranian carpet weavers (qali-bafs). 
Most articles in demand must have come from Agra and, ir 
case of many luxuries and rarities, from distant places. АКБая 
considered a well-laid-out bazaar to be a necessary part of 
his planned city. Thus in 984/1576-77, he ordered that “from 
the Imperial Court (Darbar-i Padshahi) to the gate towards 
Agra, excellent shops should be built of red sandstone, 
gypsum and lime, and near the court, a market-square 
(chahar-suq) be built comprising well-adorned shops. *? In 
1610 Finch was still able to observe, “at the entrance of the 
north-east gate,” this “goodly bazar (market-place) of stone, 
halfe a mile long, being a spacious, straight paved street with. 
faire buildings on either side. 53 Its ruins have now been 
excavated by a team of archaeologists from the Aligarh Muslim 
University, under Professor R. C. Gaur. 

Fatehpur-Sikri thus grew rapidly into a center of com- 
merce. One of Akbar's well-known courtiers, the physician 
Abu! Fath Gilani, accompanying the imperial camp in the 
vicinity of Rohtas (Panjab), in 1581, wrote a letter to a friend, 
then recently arrived at Jaunpur, who was seeking his fortune 
in the Mughal empire. The friend was asked to make straight 
for Fatehpur-Sikri for, there “if you have the ambition of 
seeking His Majesty's service, you will—God willing! —be 
appointed to a distinguished position; if you wish for madad-i 
ma ash |revenue-free grant of land], that.too is procurable; 
and if you are inclined towards commerce (tijarat) that too is 
better pursued at Fatehpur, which is the capital city (pat-takht). 54 

The establishment of a mint at Fatehpur-Sikri marked the 
city s acquisition of commercial importance, for there was 
already a mint at Agra, which would normally have met its 
needs. The Mughal minting was ‘free,’ that is, it was open to 
anyone to get his bullion coined, at a charge; and, therefore, 
the output of the Mughal mints reflected not only the 
treasury s demand for coin, but also the monetary needs 
of the market. The mint at Fatehpur-Sikri is first mentioned 
in our sources in connection with the arrangements made in 
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78 to replace the udhuris а the imperial 
with ‘trusted. royal offi ials. The Fatehpur mint was 
laced under the charge of the famous painter Khwaja 
\bdu’s Samad.55 In 993/1585, Bayazid Bayat was appointed 
iperintendent (darogha) of that mint.5¢ This is the last 
ve hear of it, for Fatehpur-Sikri does not appear in the A 'in-i 
‚КБатї$ list of gold, silver and copper mints, and must have 
eased to coin money by 1595-96.57 
.Numismatic evidence supplements our meager literary 
ecord. Coins uttered at Fatehpur-Sikri in all the three metals 

e survived. I give below a comparative table of coins of the 
atehpur-Sikri and Agra mints issued during the period 
76-993 (1568-69 to 1585), and recorded in five major 
atalogued collections (Calcutta, Lucknow, Lahore, Nagpur 
id the British Museum). Coins with defective dates and 
ueried readings of mint names and dates have been excluded. 


















SSUES OF THE AGRA AND FATEHPUR-SIKRI MINTS 








__ YEAR GOLD (muhrs) SILVER (rupees) COPPER (dams) 
| Hijra | AD. Agra Fatehpur Agra Fatehpur Agra Fatehpur 
- 976 156869 7 о PEN. В 
7977 1569-70 4 = 6 = = (9) 
29718 187071 4 Е 4 _ 1 = 
2979 1571372 4 - 7 — 20) 10) 
. 980 15723 3 _ 4 2 2 2 
| 981 157374 1 = oe _ 
. 982 157475 11 = 3 in d 1 
- 983 1575-76 1 - 5 de 1(?) на 
2984 157677 2 eon. d x. 1 Е 
2985 1577780 1 Е 7 4 2 » 
. 986 157879 - 7 3 9 L 10 
.987 157980 - 2 E 9 2 8.5 
988 1580-81 — 2 = 8 3 5 
2980 158L82  — M 8 8 1 1 
990 1582-83  — _ i ME _ 
901 1583-84 - E = 4 _ 
992 158485 — _ _ E - 
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Тһе table shows that copper minting at Fatehpur-Sikri 
began from 979 (1571-72), if not 977 (1569-70).59 On the 
other hand, the gold and silver issues are confined to just five 
years, 1577-78 to 1581-82. During this period the Fatehpur- 
Sikri mint eclipsed Agra altogether. It is possible that from 
1578-79 to 1580-81, gold-coining shifted completely from 
Agra to Fatehpur-Sikri, for apart from the Bengal, Ahmadabad 
and Kabul mints, gold used to be minted only at the imperial 
camp,® so that gold could have been minted at one time 
either at Agra or at Fatehpur-Sikri, but not at both places. 
With silver and copper it seems otherwise. The years of coins 
uttered at Agra and Fatehpur-Sikri overlap until 1580-81, and 
we may assume that the Agra rupee and copper mint was not 
closed, but that its output declined in proportion as that of 
Fatehpur-Sikri increased. Apparently, the shift of the court to 








Fatehpur-Sikri did ü ke away, as one would expect, a la 
part of the Agra trade to the new imperial seat. | 
What is difficult to understand is why the Fatehpur-Sikri 
mint is not represented in the collections by any gold coin after: 
988/1580-81 and by any silver or copper coin after 989/1581-82, 
although the city remained the imperial seat and retained its- 
mint, as Bayazid’s statement shows, at least till 993/158: 
Even more surprising is the gap in Agra minting after. 
988/1580-81; coins of that mint begin to appear in the. 
collections only from the 40th ilahi year (1595-96) onward: 
For the moment, [ am afraid, I can only note the apparent 
collapse of minting at both Fatehpur-Sikri and Agra after | 
1581-82, well before the abandonment of the new capital in _ 


1585. Гат unable to suggest any convincing reason for this or | 


for the continuing inactivity of the Agra mint during the . 


succeeding decade. But there must obviously have been a shift Е 
of commerce from these two cities even before Fatehpur-Sikri x 


ceased to be the capital city. Why this took place remains a г. 
mystery. в 


IV 

With the court — and even preceding it — came the poor. As 
the construction of the palace and mosque complexes began, 
large numbers of artisans and ordinary laborers, besides the 
quarry workers, must have been employed. Unluckily, no 
estimates have come to us of the numbers engaged in the 
work; but we may obtain some idea about them by considering 
the numbers employed at other building projects of Akbar’s 
reign. 

The fort of Agra, constructed over the period 972-979/ 


1564-65 to 1571-72, necessitated the daily employment of | 
8,000 to 4,000 “skilled masons, hardy labourers and other 


staff. "6! This estimate is from Abu'l Fazl, and may be regarded 
as an official statement. But an earlier source closer in time to 
the event gives a much higher estimate of the hands employed 
on the same project : "two thousand master stone-cutters, two 
thousand master-masons (lit. mud-plasterers and lime-plasterers), 


who worked in the construction of that fort came daily to 


work; and eight thousand labourers, who brought stone and 
lime to the site, worked in that fort." 9? Two slightly later - 
estimates of labor employed at other buildings may also be 


considered. Hawkins says that at least three thousand people | : 
were daily employed in building Akbar’s mausoleum in . 


1611.9 Finch, writing of the same year, says that the 
Allahabad Fort had been under construction for 40 years, and 
that under Akbar 20,000 persons had “by report" worked on 
it, while now 5,000 “of all sorts" were employed.® 


Keeping in mind these estimates, and duly discounting the | 
possible element of exaggeration present in ‘Arif Qandahari | 
and Finch, we may suppose that the number of laborers daily. 
employed in the imperial buildings, the mosque, the city | 
at Fatehpur-Sikri during the main period of = 
building activity (1570) probably ranged between 5,000 and 0/0 


wall, etc., 


8,000. In addition, there must have been workers employedin | 
erecting the houses of the nobility. Perhaps, an average daily - 
employment of about 8,000 to 10,000 in the building industry 














would not be too high an estimate for Fatehpur-Sikri during 
the 1570's. It must, of course, have fallen sharply thereafter. 

Once the emperor fixed his residence at Fatehpur-Sikri, a 
part of the vast staff of the household, officials, clerks, servants 
and slaves must have shifted from Agra to Sikri. We have 
already seen that under Akbar (ca. 1595-96) doorkeepers 
(darbans) and personal attendants (khidmatiyas) numbered 
1,000 each;® and these by the very nature of their duties 


should have accompanied the emperor to Fatehpur-Sikri. | 


Then there were the ahadis (imperial horsemen), put at nearly 
4,500 at Akbar’s death, and the musketeers, numbering 
12,000 іп 1595-96,67 Of these two categories of retainers we 
may expect a certain portion to have been kept at Fatehpur- 


` Sikri. If we put the total number of retainers and servants of . 
the imperial establishment at that city at about 8,000, this 


would not perhaps be an unreasonable figure. It is less than a 
quarter of the total number (36,000) given by Hawkins in 
1611 for “officers and men as belong to the camp and court” at 
Agra, paid monthly out of the king’s treasury; these included 
“porters, gunners, watermen, lackeys, horse-keepers, elephant- 
keepers, small-shot, frasses [farrash] or tentmen, cookes, 
light-bearers, gardiners, keepers of all kind of Беа${5.”88 

The nobility similarly had large retinues of servants; and 
officers and even cavalrymen followed suit. As Pelsaert 
observed at Agra in 1626 : “Peons or servants are exceedingly 
numerous in this country, for everyone —be he mounted 
soldier, merchant or King's official — keeps as many as his 
position and circumstances permit." 9 Unlike the imperial 
establishment, we have almost no guidance in our sources as 
to the numbers involved, but we will probably be on the 
conservative side if we take the number of household servants 
employed at Fatehpur-Sikri outside the imperial establishment 
at about double the figure of the latter's staff, viz. about 
16,000. 

The demand for goods and non-domestic services gene- 
rated by the court and aristocracy and their large retinue 
required a large population of shopkeepers, pedlars, carters, 
artisans producing for the market, and laborers working for 
hire in the market or for master craftsmen. To two European 
observers of Jahangir’s Agra, it seemed that there was an 
extreme superfluity of such people. Hawkins thought that the 
work a single Englishman dispatched was done here by three 
теп;70 and Pelsaert believed that “a job which one man would 
do in Holland, here passes through four men's hands before it 
is finished."7! We can only make a guess at what numbers 


should have been maintained by the ‘private sector’ in, 
commerce, manufactures and transport (excluding the building 


industry) at Fatehpur-Sikri, but they were probably no fewer 
than the number of servants of the aristocracy, officials and 
soldiery; allowance of about 16,000 for this section of 
population too would not, then, be unreasonable. 

If we now consider our guesses of the numbers employed in 
the building industry, imperial and aristocratic establishments 
and in the market and transport, it would seem that Fatehpur- 
Sikri during 1572-85 could well have possessed a work force 
of over 50,000. The male work force might have been smaller, 








since we have included women laborers (as in the buildi 
industry)? and female slaves and attendants in the i imperi 
and aristocratic establishments as well as ‘middle-cla 
households. If we then put the male work force at abo 
45,000, and apply the conventional demographer’s average 
4.5 persons for each family, we will get a population 
200,000 based on the male work force, to which we sho 
perhaps add another 20,000 persons or so, to cover othe 
classes (nobles, officials, theologians, scholars, merchants: 
etc., and their families). | 
My estimate of the total population of Fatehpur-Sikri im 
say, 1580 would then be about 220,000, that is, somewhae 
short of a quarter million. In 1585 Fitch visited the city, still im 
its glory, and noted that "Agra and Fatepore are two ver 
great cities, either of them much greater Шап London and v ver: 





Agra,” and aether берк that its “houses and street: и 
be not so faire." 7? London at the beginning of the seventeen 
century probably contained around 200,000 persons.’4 Те 
apply this figure о Fatehpur-Sikri on the basis of Fitch’ 
impressions alone would be hazardous, but, as we have seen. 
this size of population largely accords with our own estimate o 
the work force employed in the city. 

The poor, who thus probably numbered about 200,000 anc 
formed the bulk of the inhabitants of Fatehpur-Sikri, have left 
almost no mark of their own existence, except"in what they 
created for their masters. Even the localities where they lived 
cannot be established with any confidence. The present 
villages of Sikri and Nagar could hardly have contained more 
than a small part of them. It may be supposed that, as in Agra, 
the waterfront was monopolized by the nobility, and the poor 
formed the next line of settlements, so as not to be too far away 
from the major source of water, the lake. The traces of their 
dwellings should therefore be looked for at some distance: 
behind the bank of the lake now dry. But what traces would 
one expect to find? Their homes and what they containec 
must have been of the same kind as those of their peers at 
Agra: 

Their homes (says Pelsaert) are built of mud with 
thatched roofs.75 Furniture there is little or none, except 
some earthenware pots to hold water and for cooking, 
and two beds, one for the man, the other for his wife... 
Their bed-clothes are scanty, merely a sheet, or perhaps 
two, serving both as under and over-sheet: this is 
sufficient in the hot weather, but the bitter cold nights 
are miserable indeed, and they try to keep warm over 
little cowdung fires, which are lit outside the doors, 
because the houses have no fire-places or chimneys; 
the smoke from these fires all over the city is so great 
that the eyes run, and the throat seems to be choked.76 

A winter pall of smoke from their small warming fires must 
at least have been a nasty reminder of the existence of the 
poor when Akbar held his splendid court at Fatehpur-Sikri. 
Today, there is absolutely nothing to tell the sightseer of 
the hearths and hovels of the humble builders of that 
glittering imperial city. 
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APPENDIX: а ronology of Building Work at Fatehpur-Sikri 


YEAR WORK SOURCE 
971-[979] New khangah built by Shaikh Salim Chishti. Badauni, П, 73. 
= 1563-64 to | | 
[1571-72] 
976 | Foundation laid of imperial building on the Sikri Tabaqat-i Akbari, ЇЇ, 225; Badauni, H, 109 
= 1568-69 ridge [but see under 979(a)| and of Great | di ' кк | 
Mosque [but see under 981]. 
979 (a) Plans for building palace complex, city and ‘Arif Qandahari, 149-51; Akbarnama, Il, 
= 1571-72 city wall decreed by emperor. 365; Monserrate, Commentary, tr., 33. 
(b) Construction of a palace completed. Arif Qandahari, 149; Badauni, H, 136. 
(c) Great Mosque completed, 5 years after laying — Badauni, Il, 108-9. Same chronogram in 
of foundations [but see under 981 and 985]. inscription on central architrave in mosque. 
5 : is Foundations laid of Great Mosque. Arif Qandahari, 239; Firishta, I, 263. 
982 | Construction of ‘Tbadatkhana near new khangah = Akbarnama, Ш, 112-13; Tabaqat-i Akbari, 
= 1574-75 begins. Il, 311; Badauni, П, 198. 
He (a) ‘Ibadatkhana completed. Badauni, H, 200-01. 
шылы (b) Building of Anup Talau tank complex Вадашпі, ll, 201. 
completed. 
984 | Order for construction of line of shops from Arif Qandahari, 150. 
= 1576-77 Imperial Darbar to Agra Gate. 
985 Construction of Great Mosque completed  Firishta, П, 263. 
, =1577-78 [prayers being offered in mosque, 986=1578-79]. — ['Arif Qandahari, 241]. 
986 City wall nearing completion. ‘Arif Qandahari, 151-52. 
= 1578-79 
1579 Lake completed. F. Henrique’s letter in Letters from Mughal 
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flourished in the measure that Akbar bestowed on it the 


ж 


atehpur-Sikri v was an in кегін capital апа its intellectual 
life revolved around the person of its founder and 
patron, the Indo-Timurid dynast Jalal ad-Din Akbar. It 


attention and resources of his vast but not limitless patronage. 
Others in this volume comment on the administrative, fiscal, 
and tax reforms that made possible the surplus capital that 
financed its building. Here I shall examine the ambiguous 
promise of my title, which implies, first, that Fatehpur-Sikri 
had an intellectual life, and, second, that it was central to the 
court's interests. A host of questions is raised by each of those 
claims. 

If one grants that there was an intellectual aspect to 
Fatehpur-Sikri's life, how was it expressed? Was it limited to 
the person of Akbar himself, and did it therefore reflect only 
his own activist spirit — more architectural than literary, more 
musical than meditative? Or did Fatehpur-Sikri also exhibit 
other strains, even counter strains, to Akbar's own preferences, 
and, if so, in what ways have these been recorded and 
transmitted, given the encompassing, and also constricting 
nature of imperial patronage? Further, does the life of the 
mind or intellect separate out as neatly and clearly from the 
life of the spirit, commonly called religion? If we intend to 
explore the imperial city from the viewpoint of its founder and 
his entourage, can we distinguish intellectual from religious 


` elements except at the risk of imposing a classificatory 


template on Akbar's creation that did not exist either for him 
or for his courtiers? 

"Intellectual" raises a host of definitional questions when 
applied to Fatehpur-Sikri; "center" evokes a string of temporal 
and spatial qualifications. As Michael Brand remarks elsewhere 
in this volume, one cannot assume that even in the fourteen 
years (1571-85) during which Fatehpur-Sikri served as 
Akbar's capital, it was necessarily the only imperial artistic 
center in Mughal India. To speak of Fatehpur-Sikri as the 
center — whether artistic, intellectual, or religious — is to imply 
that something distinctive happened there that did not 
happen elsewhere, and also that the influence of Fatehpur- 
Sikri's distinctive style was projected beyond its boundaries to 
other urban centers of Mughal India. 

On both counts, we are compelled to reconsider this 
expansive assessment. Michael Brand notes that much of our 
information on the arts of the period is specific neither to a 
certain site nor to a precise date, and that "works produced 
during the 1560's, and even earlier, were still an important 
part of Akbar's collection at Fatehpur-Sikri, and some of the 
programs instigated there by Akbar, especially the production 
of historical manuscripts, were only brought to full fruition in 
the years after 1585."! Brand's apt remarks can be extended: 
we know that a great deal of activity — intellectual as well as 
artistic—did indeed take place in Mughal India before 
Fatehpur-Sikri was built, and that it continued after Fatehpur- 
Sikri was occupied and the imperial seat moved there from 
Agra. It also continued after Fatehpur-Sikri was abandoned 
and the imperial seat transferred, first to Lahore, and later 
back to Agra again. | 


6.1 Divan-i Khass [63] with a detail of the udis s Seat [61] 
in the foreground 


The c case yof Agra highlights the pr ( | 
about Fatehpur-Sikri as a center. It was Agra, not Fatehp 
Sikri, that became the new administrative seat of the dual ci 
and military bureaucracies created by Akbar to govern the 
province (or subah) of the region in which both cities were 
located. As a result, Agra continued to grow as a cosmopolitar- 
center throughout Akbar's reign. It was to Agra that Akbar 
recruited some of the outstanding intellects of his reign, suck 
as the Persian scientist Mir Fathullah Shirazi, who came te 
Agra from Bijapur in 1582 — that is, while Fatehpur-Sikri was 
still the imperial capital. The stature of Agra was undiminished, 
some would even say unaffected, by the transfer of the: 
imperial court.? Precisely because Fatehpur-Sikri was the 
creation of a single emperor and its days of glory limited to ai 
small part (fourteen of the forty-nine years) of his reign, it is 
difficult to argue that it was the intellectual center at any 
particular point in those years, even though it served as the 
new imperial capital. 

If we restrict artistic to architectural output and then 
compare the architectural to the intellectual legacy of 
Fatehpur-Sikri, we are faced with an instructive contrast. 
This publication and the conference that preceded it came 
under the patronage of the Aga Khan Program for Islamic 
Architecture precisely because Fatehpur-Sikri did succeed as. 
an architectural showcase for Akbars hegemonic élan. 
Compared with that its intellectual role at once appears less 
precise, less palpable, and less durable than its red sandstone 
structures. It becomes a minor link to other Mughal metropolitan. 
centers — Agra, Delhi, and Lahore — all of which preceded and. 
superseded it in their intellectual allure and achievements. 
Fatehpur-Sikri could boast no major educational institution, 
no permanent library, not even a Sufi lineage comparable in 
appeal to the Chishti paragons of Ajmer, Delhi, Nagaur, or 
Gwalior. As an intellectual site, it revealed the limits, rather 
than the marvels, of imperial might and patronage. 

Having given a minimalist appreciation of Fatehpur-Sikri 
as an intellectual and religious forum, it is now time to present 









the opposite view, namely, that its very nonconformity to the 


canon of expectation for an intellectual center is exactly what 
makes it representative of its founder and patron. Akbar 
projected his own personality, at once activist and pragmatic, 
probing and calculating, on all that he did. In 1571 he ordered 
the building of Fatehpur-Sikri for imperial purposes; the 
stated reason— allegiance to a particular Sufi order, the 
Chishtiyya, and gratitude to a specific Sufi, Shaikh Salim — 
masked another, larger purpose: to separate his own rule from 
what preceded, but also from what would follow. Fourteen 
years later Akbar left it for other imperial purposes, only 
partly related to the immediate tactical objective of subduing 
the unruly Afghans in the north. His further major goal was to 
separate himself from the artifacts of his own creation, to focus 
attention exclusively on the authority of his person, and not to 
be trapped by either the splendór or the immutability of his 
self-made environment. 

Such an interpretation flies in the face of traditional 
historiography. Most students of Mughal India try to splice 
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6.2 Divan-i Khass [63] — interior 


А: Central column with overhead passageways 
B: View of the column from the base 

C: Corner bracket 

D, E: Views of the pillared crosswalk 
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together the random references іп Badauni’s Muntakhab 
wat-Tawarikh and Abu’! Fazl's Akbarnama to make sense both 
wf the building and of the abandonment of the city. This 
approach, however, leaves only the mystery of deserted 
buildings and the regret of a desperately poor surrounding 
village. The intellectual and religious voices that once filled its 
spaces remain mute; their influence is assigned to some 
nonspatial category of reference, such as "Akbar's contribution 
to Indo-Muslim civilization." A more promising approach to 
examining the intellectual quality of Fatehpur-Sikri is to 
discover from the highlights of those fourteen years when it 
was the imperial capital what objectives of Akbar's court were 
pursued there and how they persisted and developed or were 
thwarted and abandoned afterward. 

John Richards called attention to the discrepancy between 
pretext and intent, not only in Akbar's earlier decision to build 
the city, but also in his later impulse to desert it, first for 
Lahore and then for nearby Agra. If the move to Lahore in 
1585 seemed precipitate, it was at least tactically plausible. 
But Akbar's subsequent preference for Agra as his capital 
raises questions about his change in attitude toward Fatehpur- 
Sikri that must be explored, however slim the evidence upon 
which to reconstruct a suitable answer. To Richards's credit 
he asks the right questions and provides a plausible hypothesis 
for shaping their answers: 


6.3 Panel with floral motifs and calligraphy, tomb of 
Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti [18] 





To summarize, first Akbar designed and built Fatehpur- 
Sikri as a completely new capital devoid of any of the 
political associations of Delhi, Lahore, or any of the other 
long-occupied Muslim cities. His own creation, Fatehpur- 
Sikri, was thus completely identified with Akbar's 
policies and personal authority. Later, concerns for 
defense and perhaps . . . rejection of possible ceremonial 
immobilization, led to the abandonment of Fatehpur- 
Sikri. Thereafter, the imperial camp, rather than a 
specific city, became Akbar's capital, titled the seat of 
the khilafa. For the Indo-Muslim rulers of Hindustan 
prior to Akbar, including his father and grandfather, 
possession and political domination of Delhi were of 
supreme importance. Similarly in the earlier central 
Asian tradition of the Timurids, possession of Samarqand, 
coronation, and political support from the populace 
were matters of continuing concern. Akbar reversed this 
fixed concern, fusing instead all authority within himself 
and ultimately within the dynasty which succeeded 
him.? 


Elsewhere in this volume he writes: 


During his fifty-year-long reign Akbar never estab- 
lished a permanent capital. He shifted the court when 
he felt it necessary. He delegated tasks, but not the 
supervision of his territorial expansion, and often led 
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the imperial armies into battle himself. For that reason 
there was always a direct correlation between the 
location of the capital and the empire’s strategic interests. 
Where Akbar was, there too was the capital of the 
empire.4 


If Richards’s remarks are correct, then Fatehpur-Sikri has 
to be reinterpreted, not only as an imperial capital, but also 
as an intellectual center. To the extent that Akbar succeeded 
as a patron of the arts and learning, it could not be measured 
by standards that applied to other royal cities; it was, as 
Richards says, his own creation and thus completely identified 
with Akbar’s policies and personal authority. The converse of 
this statement is also true: once Fatehpur-Sikri ceased to be 
the imperial seat, whatever special quality it had generated as 
an intellectual forum also ceased. Even if Fatehpur-Sikri in 
some reduced measure continued to function as a city after 
Akbar’s departure іп 1585, its character had irrevocably 
changed. Old patterns that had been reshaped or new 
directions that had been launched there before 1585 became 
linked after 1585 to Akbar or to his reign, and not to the city 
where they had first become manifest. | 

In retrospect, Richards's point seems obvious. One should 
not have expected that a monarch who prided himself on his 
own charismatic appeal would have allowed the creation of a 
space that would compete with it, if only because, thus left 
unattached, his charisma could more easily be transmitted to 
another generation. If one studies Akbar's relationship with 
his legitimate male heirs, whether Prince Murad, Prince 
Daniyal, or Prince Salim, the future Jahangir, one quickly 
realizes that the greatest Mughal did not concern himself with 
grooming the second greatest, nor was he apparently preoccupied 
with securing his niche in history, as has sometimes been 
suggested by certain nostalgic interpreters of Fatehpur-Sikri. 
Akbar's quixotic character may have dictated the foundation 
of a city which in its architectural symmetry and splendor 
would be unrivaled in South Asia, but this same quixotic 
character determined that any city, even one created by him, 
could not be any more than a way station, a caravanserai, en 
route to the achievement of deeply held but largely inchoate 
imperial aspirations. | 

One of the reasons why so little firm evidence can be found 
for assessing Akbar's intentions is the paucity of historical 
data. Although Mughal historiography has been praised (one 
writer even going so far as to claim that it was "the art that 
flourished most during the Mughal period" 5), all that is known 
or knowable about Akbar from literary sources is secondhand. 
The emperor, unlike his grandfather, never wrote his own 
memoirs. He is said never to have written or read any 
document: all his correspondence was dictated to official 
scribes, the foremost of whom was Abu’! Fazl$ All corre- 
spondence from others, as well as poetry, literary or religious 
texts, including presumably the Koran, were "read out to him 
at set times of the day by professional reciters.”? The 
argument for the historical accuracy of this image is built 
largely on the testimony of two documents, both written by 


chronicle, the other clandestinely prepared by a b 








courtiers totally dependent on him for patronage. 
respective assessments are suggestively o opposite, t 
from a favored confidant commissioned to do the offic 


"failed" * contestant in the courtyard of royal patronage. 





ironically: it was Akbar’s intent to have only one— and tha 
the official – record of his reign. It was not until almost - 
century later that we learn of the textual odyssey of Badauni* 
work. Written under the nose of the emperor and without hi 
approval by a scholar in his employ, it was so carping in ton« 
that Badauni had to keep it concealed during his lifetime. Hov 
he managed this feat is an untold story that must be at least a 
interesting as the numerous details of Akbar's court, which 
Badauni records largely to vilify others while at the same time 
drawing attention to his own virtue. It is not even clear wher 
Badauni died, but according to the only Mughal writer whe 
alludes to the book's textual transmission, it was in 1596 ой 
1597 or 1615. Sometime after Badauni's death, Jahangis 
came to know of the book's existence. Although Badauni's 
sons denied responsibility for it, or even knowledge of it, they 
were imprisoned and their property confiscated; bookseller: 
were forbidden to sell or purchase the book, though ii 
continued to circulate clandestinely.? We may presume that 
the book became a runaway bestseller during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, leading to the subsequent bipgraphical turmoil 
about Akbar and his reign. 

Was Akbar the heretical villain depicted by Badauni or the 
semi-divine hero of Abu'l Fazl’s eulogistic narrative? Although 
most students of Mughal India are aware of their contrasting 
positions in Akbar's court and their opposing, opinions of 
the ruler whom they both served, those contrasts have to be 
underscored when speaking of the intellectual tenor of 
Fatehpur-Sikri as it is portrayed by each of them. It is only 
in reading beyond what either courtier chooses to say, whether 
in wanting to praise (АБи’ Fazl) or in hoping to vilify 
(Badauni), that we can reconstruct the variables that 
determined the boundaries of discourse there. The intellectual 
games that were played were rather narrow in both topical 








range and intended audience. One does not have to read too 
many pages of either account to note the preoccupation with 


religious matters that often cloaked sectarian differences 
under the guise of a disinterested pursuit of the truth. Did 
Akbar rise above this bigotry, seeking a reconciliation of 
differences, or did he superimpose his own ideology on the 
contenders without taking into account what they contended? 
However one answers that question, it is essential to stress the 
distinction between Akbar's patronage of literature — especially 
translations — which was considerable, and his own intellectual 


pursuits, which are unknown. except through interpolations 


from Abu'l Fazl’s encomia. 
Inthe entire three volumes of the Akbarnama, еге; is only 


one reference to the contents of the imperial library. Abu'l 
Fazl reports (probably about Fatehpur-Sikri, though the site 


is not specified): | 
Among books of renown there are few that are not read 
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in his Majesty’s assembly hall; and there are no historical 
facts of the past ages, or curiosities of science, or 
interesting points of philosophy, with which his Majesty, 
a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted.!° 
et the only books mentioned specifically by title concern 
either history nor science nor even philosophy; they are 
ither poems or collections of poems, a few books on religious 
hics, and some Sufi treatises. Only two titles suggest works 
; Indian authors, the poems of Amir Khusrau, the Delhi 
ultanate courtier, and the letters of Shaikh Sharaf ad-Din ibn 
ahya Munairi, a fourteenth-century Bihari saint from the 
inor Firdawsi order. 
If the intellectual exchange at Fatehpur-Sikri was restricted 
religious discourse, that was due to the preference of the 
^mperor. It was he, too, who determined its scope. Despite the 
availability of printing, known at least as early as 1556 
rough the Portuguese at Goa, Akbar made no effort to gain a 
ider audience than “the relatively small official class that 
ould be reached through hand-copied manuscripts." If 
ere was a debate, it was conducted among elites, and its 
chief consumer was the elite of elites, the emperor himself. 
— To be a courtier one had to be equipped with numerous 
skills, and willing to undertake a wide range of tasks. Almost 
all courtiers had to be administrators — both civil and military — as 
ell as battlefield tacticians. Few escaped going on campaigns, 
d Abu'l Fazl stands out as the chief exception to the rule. 
e was exempted from military service for twenty years and, 
once pressed into it, he became vulnerable to intrigues beyond 
ithe imperial court which eventually cost him his life. Badauni 
баа to report to the imperial camp more than once when 
“Akbar was waging his wars; his unexcused absence from 
wnilitary service may have cost him dearly in terms of the 
ipatronage he so eagerly sought. Yet Akbar's insistence on 
icombat readiness as a requirement for his courtiers proved 
beneficial to his imperial designs, as can be seen in the case of 
Raja Birbal, a Brahman who became perhaps his closest 
iconfidant and performed with distinction on the battlefield 
numerous times before succumbing to intrigues on the 
dangerous northwest frontier.!2 

Not surprisingly, а battle-ready mentality suffuses 
Fatehpur-Sikri, whether one studies the cluster of its buildings 
as a tent city in stone or the level of discourse at the 
"Ibadatkhana and elsewhere. Conversation, like art, had to 
have a visible, practical effect. To look at a structure like the 
Divan-i Khass— presuming, for the moment that it is the 
elusive site of the ‘Ibadatkhana—and see it as a place of 
tranquil speculation is to misread Akbar’s fundamental character, 
insofar as we have any means of gaining insight into it. While 
the pillared crosswalk of the Divan-i Khass [63] may have 
‘served as a retreat from the battlefields beyond Fatehpur- 
Sikri, it was not a substitute for them. To be effective, religious 
discussions had to relate to the only goal worth pursuing. That 
goal was the integration of the diverse groups included within 
an expanding hierarchical bureaucracy which admitted of 
only one ultimate authority — the emperor. 

It is to Akbar's credit that he wrapped absolutism in the 

























cloak of ecumenicity: he may have encouraged discussion, 
but he did not permit dissent. The repeated efforts to read 
an orthodox-heterodox controversy into the religious issues 
that surfaced during Akbar's reign, especially at Fatehpur- 
Sikri, are digressive. There was no standard of orthodoxy 
apart from loyalty to the emperor. The same fusion of 
religious-political identity can be discerned in the imperial 
ideologies of other Muslim empires contemporary with the 
Mughal dynasty, whether one looks to Isfahan or Istanbul, or 
even to Meknes in the distant Maghrib. Badauni understood 
this far better than his subsequent interpreters: while he may 
have scribbled treason in private, he did not confront Akbar in 
public. 

A Muslim scholar who did attempt to confront the emperor 
was Shaikh Abd an-Nabi. He had been Akbar's early choice 
as sadr al-sudur, or chief religious official of the Muslim 
constituency of the empire, and held office from 1564 to 1579. 
But disgracing himself, he was sent on a pilgrimage to Mecca 
as a punishment, only to return to India without permission. 
Even then he might have retained a modicum of political 
power, or at least personal liberty, had he not used such 
abusive language in addressing Akbar at a public audience 
that the emperor struck him. He was then accused of 
embezzlement, tried, found guilty, and thrown into prison; 
there he remained until either he died or was killed. 

To answer one of the questions posed at the beginning of 
this essay, then, Akbar did not brook any countermanding 
authority. The fate of Abd an-Nabi would have been shared by 
Badauni, had his slanderous and hence treasonous chronicles, 
now so widely quoted, been discovered during his lifetime. 
Because the abilities, the preferences, and, above all, the 
judgment of the emperor determined the outcome of every 
situation, we cannot assess the intellectual scope of Fatehpur- 
Sikri without squarely facing the two traits that set Akbar - 
apart from predecessors and successors in South Asia as well 
as from contemporaries elsewhere in Dar al-Islam. On the one 
hand, he claimed to be illiterate, and on the other, he engaged 
in a wide range of activities, not only military and diplomatic, 
bureaucratic and fiscal, but also musical, poetic, and artistic. 
Each informed and augmented the other. His putative illiteracy 
allowed him to engage in many activities and never to be 
bound by another's text. At the same time, some of those 
pursuits were given priority over others. He was inclined to 
music, architecture, and painting, but, despite the testimony 
of Abu’l Fazl, not to calligraphy. 

The narrowness of the intellectual discourse, the controlled 
activity of courtiers, and the unchallengeable authority of 
the emperor taken together allow us to evaluate the two 
most durable intellectual legacies of Akbar’s years at 
Fatehpur-Sikri: the translations from Sanskrit to Persian 
begun in 1574 by the spiteful but talented Badauni, and the 
discussions of the ‘Ibadatkhana, begun about the same time. 
To answer another of the questions posed at the beginning, 
both achievements inextricably combine the intellectual and 
religious. For instance, the translations may be classifiable 
as intellectual pursuits, but 
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religious classics. Both the great epics, the Mahabharata 


were made available to Muslim officials interested in 
understanding something of the culture of the empire’s 
most numerous subjects, but the major result was to win 
the enthusiastic participation of the Hindu clerical 
class (kayasth) who made up a large part of the civil 
Бигеаисгасу.14 

Translations were made in places other than at Fatehpur- 
Sikri, and they continued to be after Fatehpur-Sikri was no 
longer the imperial capital, but the distinct atmosphere of 
Fatehpur-Sikri inspired by Akbar contributed not only to 
their launching but also to their long-term influence. 

The same can be said of the religious discussions. Though 
we do not even know for certain where the 'Ibadatkhana was 
located, we do know that the discussions began as exchanges 
among Muslim legal specialists, chiefly the ill-fated Abd an- 
Nabi and his rivals, and were then progressively broadened 
to include articulate religious professionals from other 
communities. Shi'i savants, Sufi shaikhs, and in time also 
Hindus, Jains, Parsis, and Catholics were invited to participate. 
Viewed only as religious events, the weekly discussions can 
be interpreted as an aspect of Akbar's belief in doctrinal 
tolerance, but in fact they were much more than that. They 
indicated his belief in the necessity of finding and applying 
an ideological modus vivendi for the diverse groups under 
his hegemony. Beyond doctrinal tolerance was the imposition 
of social pluralism and intellectual discourse among otherwise 
incompatible groups. Akbar was the enforcer and though he 
may have used a religious forum and religious actors, his 
own ultimate purpose lay not in promoting religious harmony 
or understanding, but in broadening the base of participation 
by the elite in his system to cement their corporate solidarity 
as his subjects, and, above all, to increase their dependence 
on him as unifying and controlling agent of their destinies. 

The isolation of Fatehpur-Sikri from the distractions — and 
also the competing factions — of other imperial cities proved 
an invaluable asset to Akbar in achieving the ideological 
reform which lay at the heart of his religious discussions. It 
took five years (1574-79) for him to build the aura of his 
personal probity and dynastic invincibility. It was a period of 
comparative peace. Having secured Gujarat from Afghan 
meddling in October 1573, he turned his hand to the relatively 
easier campaigns against other Afghan notables in Bihar and 





Bengal. In 1579 at Fatehpur-Sikri he took two bold steps to 


forge an independent Muslim ideology and to cement his 
personal authority as emperor. First in June he himself recited 
the khutba in his name at the Friday prayer and arrogated to 
himself the title of caliph. It was an extraordinary step, but not 
unprecedented — ambitious Indian rulers from as early as 
Mubarak Shah Khalji and also many of the Timurid rulers had 
claimed to be caliph.!* Then in September Akbar compelled 
the leading Muslim scholars in his court to sign a document 
(mahzar) acknowledging his superiority to them in interpreting 
Islamic law. The later proclamation of peace for all (sulh-i 





the most significant were the translations fron the Hindu 


and the Ramayana, as well as the Atharva Veda, 













kulh). as the e latitudinarian slogan of his empire was merel 
extension to all his subjects of what Akbar had 
Muslims in the mahzar: peace, i.e., the resolution of cont 
and assurance of justice, was guaranteed to everybody, wi 
the one unstated, but clearly understood, proviso that Akbar 
authority as the guarantor was beyond question. Some wou 
call this peace with an iron fist, but in view of the circumstance 
in which he lived and ruled, it was arguably the best policy | 
could have chosen to pursue. 1 
What finally needs to be stressed about the intellectu 

significance of Fatehpur-Sikri is its special, if transient, val 
as the site for reshaping Akbar’s image and his subjec 
perception of him as an absolute ruler. While the many 
translation projects might have been undertaken and тірі 
have succeeded elsewhere, the policy of enforced tolerance: 
required both for its genesis and for its rapid implementatior: 
the geographic isolation and scenic awe that Fatehpur-Sikr 
provided in double measure. Though he shifted the imperia 
seat to other cities, his bold attempt at imposing communa 
harmony through royal fiat and obedience to the emperor may 
be the most enduring and certainly is the most controversial 
element of Akbar's intellectual legacy from the mov 
years. 
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The City as 
an Artistic Center 


Michael Brand 





n talking about Fatehpur-Sikri as an artistic center, it 
| is as important to look at the historical moment—the 

years between 1571 and 1585 when the city served as 
Akbar's capital — as it is to look at the actual artistic environment 
fostered by the juxtaposition of patron and artist in the new 
city. Fatehpur-Sikri was not necessarily the only imperial 
artistic center in Mughal India from 1571 to 1585, and much 
of our information on the arts during this period is specific 
neither to a particular site nor to a precise date. Studying 
Fatehpur-Sikri in parallel with a wider investigation of the 
theoretical basis of Akbar's aesthetic ambitions does, however, 
provide an opportunity to find a fuller explanation for what 
motivated Akbar as a patron and the means he used to imbue 
the arts in Mughal India with the mark of his own world view. 

Virtually all studies of Mughal art, starting with the 
pioneering work of Laurence Binyon! and Percy Brown? in the 
192055, cover the entire dynasty or at least a significant part of 
it. Little has been published that falls between general 
surveys, on the one hand, and monographs or articles on a 
single manuscript or artist, on the other. Stuart Cary Welch's 
The Art of Mughal India (1963), the catalogue from the first 
American exhibition devoted to Mughal art, not only continued 
this trend but also set the tone for much of the work that has 
been done in this field over the past twenty years. Most studies 
of Mughal art have also emphasized painting — both individual 
works and manuscript illustrations. Robert Skelton's The 
Indian Heritage (1982),4 the catalogue of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum's contribution to the British Festival of India, 
surveyed the full range of arts at the Mughal court — aided at 
the exhibition by a brilliantly evocative layout — but could not 
attempt detailed conclusions. 

Another characteristic of recent studies is the unswerving 
adherence they display toward the methodology of connois- 
seurship. That loyalty has, however, proved productive. For 
the study of Akbar's patronage, one only needs to look at a 
recent work such as Milo Cleveland Beach's The Imperial 
Image; especially its list of manuscripts noting which artists 
worked on them and in what capacity, to see what a wealth 
of either dated, signed, or attributed material now awaits the 
next round of study. With media other than painting, however, 
even the initial studies in connoisseurship have yet to be 
completed. 

The rare studies that have attempted to interpret the 
iconography and ideology of Mughal visual expression have 
thus far concentrated on Akbar's successors, but they at least 
hint at the possible results of this line of research. For many 
years Richard Ettinghausen’s "The Emperor's Choice" 9 stood 
alone in this category, but more recently significant contributions 
have been added by Ebba Koch? and Glenn D. Lowry.8 For 
Akbar's reign not much has been said beyond the obvious — 
that Akbar's personality was a key factor in the development 
of Mughal art. Binyon thought Akbar had a sensibility to 
natural beauty "in his blood"? (an explanation that has 
achieved an almost universal currency), and even Emmy 
Wellesz's ambitiously titled book Akbar's Religious Thought 
as Reflected in Mughal Painting added little in the way of 





concrete conclusions.19 Surprisingly, no critical analysis of thee 
views on art expressed in the major primary source for Akbar 
patronage, namely Abu’! Fazl's A’in-i Akbari, written in the 
late 1590's, has ever been made.!! Many of these and othe 
issues related to the arts at Fatehpur-Sikri have been discusse: 
in Akbar s India: Art from the Mughal City of Victory, wher 
Glenn D. Lowry and I attempted to formulate a ne 
methodology for determining the effect of Akbar's patronag: 
on both the arts of the book and the decorative агіѕ.12 
The иш reforms oe made in 1588, tw 












year-old Prince Murad. control over d ое of th 
household (sar-anjam-i тапа )18 Unfortunately, Ари Faz 
gives no details of the responsibilities this entailed, nor do we 
know whether the organization was significantly differene 
before these reforms. That the management of artistic productiow 
was included in this portfolio is suggested by the appointmen: 
of ‘Abd as-Samad, one of the Safavid artists who had originallw 
entered into the service of Akbar’s father Humayun, as one оғ 
Murad’s assistants along with Raisal Darbari, Karmullah, anc: 
Muhammad ‘Аһ Khazanchi. Abu’l Fazl's A’in-i Akbari alse 
includes the arts and architecture in the section on the 
household, where “there are more than one hundred offices 
and workshops (karkhanas) each resembling a city, or rather # 
little kingdom.” !4 Among the subjects he describes under the: 
headings of the different a’ins are painting and calligraphy 
building, the mint, royal seals, textiles, and clothing. This 
arrangement suggests that instead of distinguishing betweer® 
the "decorative arts" and painting, it would be more accurate: 
to regard them simply as the products of different workshops: 
(karkhanas). A related question is how the library (kitabkhana* 
was viewed in comparison with the workshops, and indeed 
whether or not it too was viewed as another karkhana. 

In the A ’ tn-i Akbari, Abu’ Fazl calls the department where: 
Akbar’s painters and calligraphers worked the “painting: 
bureau" (tasvirkhana), rather than the more соттош 
kitabkhana, aterm that does not single out any one of the skills: 
required for the production of a book (kitab). Although. 
Abu'l Fazl maintained that calligraphy was more important 
than painting, the name tasvirkhana suggests that Akbar 
thought differently. Abu’l Fazl occasionally also uses the more 
common term, however, as in the following passage from the 
same a in describing, in part, how the library was laid out: 

His Majesty s library is divided into several parts; some 
of the books are kept within and some without, the 
Harem. Each part of the library is subdivided, according 
to the value of the books and the estimation in which 
the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose 
books, poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, 
Kashmirian, Arabic, are all separately placed. 

Other important manuscripts were kept in the royal 
treasury (khizana) which might have functioned as Akbar’s 
“rare-book room. ”!8 Unfortunately, we do not yet know where 
the rest of the Kitabkhana was housed at Fatehpur-Sikri. 
Father Monserrate, one of the Jesuit priests who arrived at 
the city in 1580, noted that when the mission was granted new 
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quarters “built against the palace wall,” he and his colleagues 
were at first greatly bothered by the noisy crowds that 
surrounded some "scribes" who worked close by,!9 but it is not 
clear whether these scribes were in any way connected with 
the imperial Kitabkhana. It is likely that the library’s many 
functions—including both the production and storage of 
manuscripts — were scattered among a number of buildings. 
Like many other institutions at Akbar’s court, the library also 
traveled with the emperor on his campaigns, recalling the way 
Humayun had taken his library into battle stored in boxes 
strapped to the backs of camels. Badauni presented a book to 
Akbar in 1578-79, while the emperor was on his way back to 
Fatehpur-Sikri from Ajmer, and the passage in which he 
describes it clearly implies that the gift was placed in the 
library before the capital was reached. 

Assuming that the ca. 1562-77 fourteen-volume illustrated 
edition of the Hamzanama (figs. 7.1-2) was the major project 
of its time, it is possible to suggest that the day-to-day running 
of the Kitabkhana was initially in the hands of the former 
Safavid artist Mir Sayyid ‘Ali. According to Mir Ala ad-Dawla 
Qazvini's Nafais al-Maathir, he was in charge of the Hamzanama 
project for its first seven years, during which time only four 
volumes were completed. Then he received permission from 
Akbar to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 'Abd as-Samad, 
another former Safavid artist in Akbar's service, took over the 
project.?! Pramod Chandra has concluded that ‘Abd as-Samad 
was already at work on the project by 1572-74,22 allowing the 
suggestion that he was also in charge of the Kitabkhana at 
Fatehpur-Sikri from this date until he was appointed master 
of the mint there in 1577-78. The change in directors of the 
Hamzanama project and, presumably, of the Kitabkhana 
itself coincides almost exactly with Akbar's move to Fatehpur- 
Sikri; its construction had been ordered in about 1571, but it 
was probably not in full operation until at least 1573. 

We do not know how, if at all, ‘Abd as-Samad's later 
appointments, to the mint in 1577-78 and to assist Prince 
Murad in the administration of the household in 1583, 
affected his activities in the Kitabkhana. He certainly remained 
the leading figure in the arts at Fatehpur-Sikri, where he 
maintained a house worthy of entertaining state guests: in 
1575-76 Akbar ordered the artist to provide accommodation 
there for a visiting shaikh.23 Lacking any contemporary 
descriptions of the precise role of the director of Akbar's 
Kitabkhana, the best we can do is draw a parallel with Safavid 
practice in Iran. A decree issued in 1522 by Shah Ismail 
appointing Bihzad as director of his library makes it clear that 
not only did this master painter exercise control over the 
calligraphers and other artisans in the library, but that he also 
had administrative responsibilities.?4 

Mir Sayyid ‘Ali wrote poetry under the name “Judai” and 
‘Abd as-Samad's additional talents as a calligrapher earned 
him the epithet shirin qalam (sweet pen), but with this 
exception the painters and calligraphers in Akbar's library 
had little in common, and none of them ever practiced both 
skills. The painters were largely Indians with Hindu names; 
the calligraphers were all Muslim. Among the more than one 


hundred other artists who worked for Akbar, the two singled 
out by Ара Fazl for particular attention were Daswanth, 
who studied under 'Abd as-Samad, but committed suicide in 
1584, and Basawan, although it is said that no two could agree 
as to which was the superior artist.25 Other artists mentioned 
by name in the same passage are Kesu Das (also known as 
Kesu the Elder), Lal, Mukund, Miskin, Farrukh Beg (who only 
arrived in India in 1585), Madhu, Jagan, Mahesh, Khem 
Karan, Tara, Sanvalah, Haribans, and Кат. At Fatehpur- 
Sikri, artists routinely worked in teams, presumably as a 
means of speeding up the production of illustrated manuscripts : 
the senior-most artist was generally responsible for design, his 
assistant for painting, and occasionally a third specialist added 
the faces of important figures. 

Akbar’s favorite calligrapher was Muhammad Husayn 
al-Kashmiri, who received the epithet zarin qalam (golden 
pen) (fig. 7.3). Other calligraphers mentioned by Abu l Fazl 
are Mawlana Bagir (the son of the famous Timurid calligrapher 
Mir ‘Ali al-Husayni), Muhammad Amin al-Mashhadi, Mir 
Husayn-i Kulanki, Mawlana ‘Abd al-Hayy, Mawlana Dawri 
(also known as Sultan Bayazid and one of the scribes 
responsible for copying out Akbar’s Hamzanama),? Mawlana 
‘Abd ar-Rahim (who entered Akbar’s service well after 1585 
and was later known as anbarin galam (amber pen), Mir 
Abdullah, Nizami al-Qazvini, ‘Ali Chaman al-Kashmiri, and 
Nurullah Arsalan. Mir Masum Nami of Bhakkar, a poet, 
historian, and ambassador could be added to this list because 
he was responsible for composing and designing the inscription 
that was added to the right side of the great gateway of the 
Jami Masjid [17] in Fatehpur-Sikri in 1601-2. 

More than mere production centers for the decorative arts, 
the workshops at Fatehpur-Sikri manufactured a range of 
goods essential both for the functioning of the government and 
for the maintenance of Akbar’s imperial style. In the 
contemporary accounts of Akbar’s historians, a variety of 
terms are applied to the workshops, with some described as 
"government" (sarkar) and others as "private" (khass).?? 
Some of the workshops served quite diverse functions, especially 
the storehouse (farrashkhana). This department not only 
stored Akbar's carpets and other furnishings, but was also 
responsible for manufacturing and setting up the great 
imperial tents (some of which allegedly took a thousand 
workmen a full week to erect). Along with the army, the 
workshops must have been a major source of employment at 
Fatehpur-Sikri. 

The imperial workshops were administered as part of 
the emperor’s household. Responsibility for their smooth 
operation fell on the mir-saman and the nazir-i buyutat who 
reported directly to the vizier (also known as the divan), 


 Akbar's minister of finance. If the vizier was unable to deal 


with a problem he could refer it to the vakil, Akbar’s chief 
minister. 

Monserrate records having seen near the palace in 
Fatehpur-Sikri “studios and work-rooms for finer and more 
reputable arts, such as painting, goldsmith-work, tapestry- 
making, carpet-and curtain-making, and the manufacture of 
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7.1-2 “Mahiya, Disguised as a Man, Rescues a Muslim Spy from a 
Castle of Infidels” and page of text on reverse, Hamzanama, 
ca. 1562-77 (Harvard University Art Museums, Francis H. Burr 
Memorial Fund, 1941.292) 
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arms, 30 but gives no details about their exact locations. 
Qandahari is no more precise : “On the sides and around that 
sublime building (imarat: i.e., Akbar's palace) they have 
constructed workshops (karkhanaha-yi sarkar) especially for 
the royal household." ?! Although we cannot yet identify 
specific workshops with any of the empty buildings at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, it is possible to surmise that they were an 
important part of the urban fabric around the imperial palace 
complex. There is no direct evidence to link any of these 
departments with the large structure with open courtyard [82] 
identified by E. W. Smith as the “mint”32 and by S. A. А. Rizvi 
and V. J. Flynn as the "imperial karkhanas." 33 | 

If one thing characterizes Akbar's patronage, it is the need 
he felt to participate directly in the artistic process. One of the 


7.3 Page of calligraphy in nastaliq script by Muhammad Husayn 
al-Kashmiri "Zarin Qalam," late 16th century (Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Museum Appropriation, 17.498) 


sayings attributed to Akbar by Abu’l Fazl states his theory 
precisely : "Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the 
summit of perfection, yet unless displayed in action it bears 
not the impress of worth; indeed, it may be considered worse 
than ignorance. ?* Monserrate mentions on a number of 
occasions how he had observed Akbar practicing the crafts of 
various artisans of the workshops.?* 

Another aspect of Akbar's character as a patron was a 
passion for collecting. He had inherited a number of exquisite 
Timurid manuscripts, including the ca. 1440 Juki Shahnama?6 
and the 1467-68 Zafarnama of Sultan Husayn Mirza with 
illustrations by Bihzad,?? from his father and grandfather (fig. 
7.4). Other Persian manuscripts that found their way to his 
court later had miniatures added by Mughal painters, such as 
in the case of the 1567-68 Gulistan?? and the Keir Khamsa of 
Nizami from Yazd. Added to this were a number of European 
prints and the polyglot Bible brought to Fatehpur-Sikri by the 
Jesuit mission in 1580. Akbar's general inquisitiveness had 
earlier led him to send an artistic mission to Goa under the 
direction of Haji Habibullah between 1575 and 1577. Borrowed 
from a wide variety of styles or traditions, the eclectic range of 
columns found in the second floor hall of the Panch Mahal [36] 
might also be viewed as a "collection" of sorts (fig. 7.5). 

Akbar was eminently qualified to work in the Kitabkhana; 
he had studied painting as a child under the guidance of the 
Persian masters Mir Sayyid “Ali and ‘Abd as-Samad. Abu’! Faz] 
mentions two steps Akbar took to maintain his involvement. 
When an illustrated manuscript was being planned, it was 
Akbar who “indicated the scenes to be painted,” and for all 
projects, Akbar would check the work done by each artist 
during the previous week and order increases in their monthly 
salary or other rewards if the quality of the paintings 
warranted it. The paintings were shown to the emperor by 
clerks of the library, however, not by the artists themselves. 
The fact that Akbar was functionally illiterate required that 
his books be read out to him at set times of the day by 
storytellers, one of whom was the son of one of Shah 
Tahmasp’s storytellers. This surprising side of Akbar’s 
character might explain why calligraphy, the only branch of 
the arts in which no practical expertise was ever claimed for 
the emperor, changed the least (if at all) during his reign. 

The large and varied output of Akbar’s Kitabkhana can be 
best understood if it is first divided into some standard 
categories of book production. The stylistic evolution of their 
miniatures does not alone provide a complete picture of 
Akbar’s patronage during the Fatehpur-Sikri years and tends 
to highlight only the innovative side of his taste. Furthermore, 
different kinds of manuscripts usually demanded different 
patterns, and qualities, of illustration. Three types of manuscripts 
were produced at the time of Fatehpur-Sikri. Unillustrated 
(though frequently sumptuously decorated) manuscripts include 
a Koran,£ the Divan of Hafiz copied by ‘Abd аѕ-Ѕатаа 3 and 
the Gulistan of Sadi copied in Fatehpur-Sikri by Muhammad 
Husayn Zarin Qalam with a painting added above the 
colophon by Manohar, the son of the great artist Basawan. 44 

Illustrated manuscripts produced during this period include 
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the Hamzanama (The Tales of Amir Натха) (figs. 7.1-2), 
the Anvar-i Suhayli (The Lights of Сапорив),46 a second copy 
of the Tutinama (The Tales of a Parrot),* the Darabnama 
(The Tales of Darab),48 the Shahnama (The Persian Book of 
Kings),99 the Razmnama (a Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata intended to foster greater knowledge of the 
customs of Akbars new Hindu allies among his Muslim 
courtiers)» (Но. 7.6), the Ramayana,” the Harivamsa (originally 
an appendix of the Mahabharata)? (fig. 7.7), the Tarikh-i Alfi 
(The History of One Thousand Years)? (fig. 7.8), and the 
Tarikh-i Khandan-i Timuriyya (The History of the House of 
Timur, i.e. the Mughal dynasty)? (fig. 7.9). 

The third category of work produced is comprised of 
albums containing individual paintings and calligraphies, or a 
combination of both. In the A7n-i Akbari, Ари Fazl mentions 
that Akbar arranged “to have the likenesses taken of all the 
grandees of the realm," and adds that through the "immense 
album" thus formed, "those that have passed away have 


received a new life, and those who are still alive have’ 


immortality promised them.” Although Abu Ға?! does not 
give a date for this decree, the style in which some of the 
surviving, portraits are painted leaves no doubt that it was 
issued no later than the early 1570 s, and perhaps even earlier 
(fig. 7.10). At the same time, Akbar's artists embarked on a 
series of animal and bird studies (many painted on cotton 
cloth) of an equally naturalistic and insightful character 
(fig. 7.11). Dispersed calligraphic folios (fig. 7.3) and copies 
of European prints might also have been intended for one or 
more of the imperial albums. 

Of course, works produced during the 1560's, and even 
earlier, were still an important part of Akbars collection at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and some of the programs instigated there by 
Akbar, especially the production of historical manuscripts, 
were only brought to full fruition in the years after 1585. This 
attempt to define and illustrate Akbar's standing in both the 
Timurid dynasty and world history eventually led to illustrated 
versions of Abu 1 Fazl's Akbarnama in ca. 1590 and ca. 1604, 
Babur's memoirs (which had been translated from Turki into 
Persian as the Baburnama in the late 158075) in ca. 1589 (fig. 
7.12), ca. 1591, ca. 1598, and 1597-98, and the Chingiznama 
(The History of Chingiz Khan) which was completed in 1596 
(fig. 7.13). In writing the Akbarnama, Abu’! Fazl had made 
considerable use of the new imperial Records Office that 
Akbar had set up at Fatehpur-Sikri in 1574-75 to keep track of 
all his activities and pronouncements. Though illustrated after 
Akbar had left Fatehpur-Sikri, both editions of the Akbarnama 
provide us with a number of views of the former capital 
painted by artists such as Kesu the Elder and Tulsi the Elder 
(fig. 7.14) who were evidently very familiar with its layout and 
topography. Some scenes in the second version, however, are 
clearly derived from miniatures in the earlier manuscript 
rather than from fresh observation (compare fig. 7.14 with 
fig. 1.3). 

The manuscripts illustrated for Akbar during the Fatehpur- 
Sikri years can be further divided according to subject matter : 
some are literary texts, some are historical, and the rest are 


based on new translations into Persian. This strongly 
suggests that, for all his taste for innovation, Akbar still 
operated within a fairly traditional pattern of patronage. He 
may have been the first Muslim ruler to order an illustrated 
translation of the Hindu Mahabharata, for example, but 
commissioning translations had a long tradition in Islamic 
princely circles. 

Compared to the Kitabkhana, any discussion of Akbar's 
karkhanas suffers from a lack of objects securely dated to his 
reign. Almost none of the objects attributed to the Fatehpur- 
Sikri years actually carry dates, and few coherent attempts 
have been made to locate and identify the undated objects 
from the first century of Mughal rule in India. Preliminary 
attributions have been very conservative, reflecting a general 
reluctance to assign objects to the sixteenth century. Studies of 
objects found in contemporary Akbari paintings, such as those 
possible forms and types, but at least some of them were 
presumably wholly restricted to the’ painters’ decorative 
vocabulary. 

Perhaps it is premature to talk about what was specifically 
produced in the Fatehpur-Sikri karkhanas, but a start can at 
least be made by briefly documenting the range of material 
amount that has survived is disappointingly small, the range of 
artistic conceptions and the different media through which it 
is expressed are truly impressive. In metalwork, there is the 
copper champleve wine bowl with a problematic inscription 
claiming it was given to the shrine of Abu Abdullah al-Husayn 
in 1583-84, although it has recently been suggested that it 
must have been made after 1618-19;58 a gem-encrusted 
golden spoon from around 1600;59 a bronze rampant lion in a 
private collection; and a pair of bronze lion heads that are as 
bold of form as they are intriguing of function (figs. 7.15-16).9! 
In Akbars India, these latter two objects are given as 
examples of the ornaments for the prows of Akbar's boats that 
Abu'l Fazl described as having been intended to combine 
"terror with amusement.” 62 

Jade reached Akbar's court well before it was moved to 
Fatehpur-Sikri. Khwaja Mu'in, who had a monopoly on the 
supply of this stone from Kashgar, arrived in India in 
1562-63. However, only one object, a small fluted vessel 
from the Guennol Collection (fig. 7.17), has been found to 
match vessels depicted in contemporary miniatures.“ Fragments 
of ceramics manufactured both locally and in Ming, China 
have recently been- excavated at Fatehpur-Sikri by the 
Archaeological Survey of India.® 

Wood was carved and also inlaid with mother-of-pearl. A 
small carved panel originally from a wooden throne shows a 
seated ruler, presumably an idealized representation of 
Akbar, surrounded by attendants watching two pairs of 
combatants. The finest piece of inlay work is the canopy 
over the cenotaph of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti (а, 1572) 
inside his white marble tomb [18] in the courtyard of the 
Jami Masjid [17] at Fatehpur-Sikri, but the same technique 
was also used on smaller objects. Two such examples are a 


7.4 “The Construction of a Mosque,” double miniature by Bihzad, 
Zafarnama, manuscript dated 1467-68 with miniatures added ca. 1490 
(Evergreen Foundation, on loan to Walters Art Gallery, T.L. 6.1950, 
fols. 359-360") 
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box (figs. 7.18-19) and a chair that had found their way to 
Sweden by the end of the sixteenth century.® 

The workshops at Fatehpur-Sikri produced a great many 
textiles. Descriptions of how the palaces were decorated on 
feast days and how the roads leading into the city were 
beautified when important state guests arrived, the range 
of Akbar's wardrobe, not to mention the everyday require- 
ments for tents, screens, awnings and the like, give an 
indication of just how important textiles were for the functioning 
of Akbar's court. A compound-weave silk hanging showing a 
courtier holding a winecup is a magnificent example of the 
type of textile that would have been used to decorate the 
palaces on such occasions; a painting of the same subject, 
attributed to the Safavid-trained Mughal artist Ада Riza 
Jahangiri, also shows how stock motifs could be used in more 
than опе medium (figs. 7.20-21).88 A description of a disastrous 
fire that ravaged the farrashkhana in Fatehpur-Sikri in 1579 
provides more direct evidence of the quality of textiles 
produced for (and acquired by) Akbar. Among the ten million 
textiles lost, according to the historian Qandahari, were gold 
cloth, European velvet, woolen cloth, Damask silk, satin and 
brocade, brocaded carpets, and embroideries. 

Carpet manufacture was spread throughout the empire, 


7.5 Capitals of two columns in the second-floor hall of the Panch Mahal 
ее 
[36] 


7.6 "Ashvatthaman Kills Dhrishtadyumna in the Camp of the 
Pandavas," designed by Daswanth and painted by Miskin, Razmnama, 
са. 1582-86 (Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur, after Widgery) 





but according to Abu ] Fazl, Agra, Fatehpur-Sikri, and Lahore 
were the main centers of production.?? A number of surviving 
carpets and carpet fragments can be attributed to Akbar’: 
reign, although some of them have previously been assignec 
more conservatively to the seventeenth century.?! Some show 
marked similarities with works in other media: it has ever 
been suggested, for example, that the painter Mir Sayyid ‘Al 
might have had a hand in designing the early red grounc 
carpet before he left India in 1572.7? The similarity in desigr 
between the Metropolitan Museum animal and tree carpe 
(17.190.858) and the relief-carved dado panels in the pavilior 
[57] by the Anup Talau tank [56] at Fatehpur-Sikri is ar 
argument in favor of an earlier dating for this carpet which ha: 
previously been attributed to the early seventeenth century 

Great changes took place in Mughal art throughout Akbar’: 
reign, but especially during the years his court was a 
Fatehpur-Sikri. Compare, for example, the ca. 1560-65 
Tutinama (fig. 7.22), its disparate elements still in the very 
process of merging into a distinctive new mode of painting 
with the jewel-like miniatures of the 1588 Divan of Anvar 
(fig. 7.23), where Mughal painting appears as a fully resolvec 
idiom. An equally telling comparison can be drawn betweer 
Safavid paintings of single human figures (fig. 7.24) anc 
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7.7 “Krishna and the Golden City of Dwarka,” probably designed 


by Kesu the Elder and painted by Miskin, Harivamsa, ca. 1585 7.8 "Prayers Offered at the Ka'ba in Mecca during a Drought,” 
(Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Tarikh-i Alfi, ca. 1592-94 (The Cleveland Museum of Art, Dudley P. 
Washington, D.C., acc. no. 54.6) Allen Fund, 32.36%) 
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Вазауғап 5 intensely psychological portrait of a scholar with 
his cat from са. 1575-80 (fig. 7.25). While changes of a similar 
magnitude also took place in carpet weaving, and possibly in 
other media as well, contemporary textual sources put us on 
much firmer ground when we talk about this development 
with regard to painting. 

All these extraordinary changes outpaced the steadily 
improving quality of raw materials available to Akbar’s artists 
and included both the rejection. of many features of the 
Timurid and Safavid modes of painting and a keen interest in 
European art. Why did they take place? First they represented 
a reaction against the past that followed the collapse of 
Timurid power. Babur and Humayun had both collected 
masterpieces of Persian illustrated manuscripts and had been 
particularly enamoured of Bihzad's work, and Humayun 
passed on his collection to Akbar, along with works of a 
number of Safavid artists. But Akbar decided to break new 
ground instead of rigidly following these old patterns of 
connoisseurship. The silence of contemporary sources tells us 
that Akbar was singularly unimpressed with whatever painting, 
existed at the Islamic courts of India. European art, on the 
other hand, provided an element of the new and exotic that 
attracted him strongly. Akbar's personality was also a key 
factor, but we must still look for the source, or sources, for his 
motivation. 

On the theoretical level, the most obvious starting point is 
Ibn al-Arabi's pantheistic theory of wahdat al-wujud (unity of 
being) which had permeated contemporary thinking in India 
and Iran. At Akbar's court, it was strongly supported by 
liberals such as Abu Fazl and his brother, the poet Fayzi, but 
bitterly opposed by other courtiers such as the more orthodox 
historian Badauni. Ibn al-Arabi's theory drew a distinction 
between inner meaning or esoteric content (manavi or mana) 
and outer form (surat): the former stands for God and the 
essence of all phenomena; the latter for the phenomenal 
world of appearances. The terminology of wahdat al-wujud 
was used in many different ways. In political metaphor, for 
example, Akbar was often described as “the shadow of God on 
earth," perhaps an indirect reference to Ibn al-Arabi's claim 
that "outer form" represents a mirror image or shadow of the 
more elusive "inner meaning. ?? Expressions like this can 
often be explained away as eulogistic literary topoi, but 
Abu 1 Fazl makes the distinction very concrete in his discussion 
of painting and calligraphy in the A’in-i Akbari. In writing, he 
describes how "the written shape guides | the eye] to letter and 
word, and from there the content (mana) is found out. "74 А 
close reading of Abu ] Fazl's comments on painting suggests 
that what Akbar sought to create was a new pictorial language 
in which painted forms or signs would just as surely lead the 
viewer trom “outer form" to a contemplation of "inner 
meaning." Abu 1 Ға?! claimed that Akbar, “from his earliest 
youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as means, both of 
study and amusement. 75 

In The Canons of Painting, the contemporary Safavid 
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painter Sadiqi Beg (1533-1610) asked the rhetorical question, 


7.9 “Muezzins Sounding the Call to Prayer (probably in Samarqand),” 
Madhu the Elder and painted by Tulsi the Elder, 
Public 


designed by 
Tarikh-i Khandan-i Timurtyya, са. 
Library, Patna, no. 107, fol. 3b) 


1554 (Khudabakhsh 


7.10 Portrait of a Muslim Courtier, са. 1575 (Private Collection) 





“when there has already been a Mani and a Bihzad, how else 
lexcept through the direct observation of Nature| could one 
break free of the crushing weight of past perfection?" 79 This 
seems to have mirrored Akbar’s view, and probably also 
explains his great fascination with European art, which 
inspired Abu | Fazl to make the following crucial observation : 
"Although in general a picture represents a material form . . . the 
painters of firang (Europe) quite often express, by using rare 
forms, our mental states and [thus] they lead the ones who 
consider only the outside of things to the place of inner 
meaning. 77 Although it has generally been thought that it 
was the "realism" of European artists that Akbar admired the 
most, it seems more likely that it was actually the level of 
"expression" allowed by their manner of painting that he 
sought to emulate. 

If this was Akbar's conviction, then it is not at all surprising 
that he turned his back on the highly refined surface brilliance 
of the Timurid and Safavid modes of painting: they would 
have been seen as placing an undue emphasis on “outer form” 
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7.11 A Cow and Calf, attributed to Basawan, са. 1570 (Private 7.13 "The Birth of Ghazan Khan," designed by Basawan and painted 
Collection) by Bhim Gujarati with faces by Dharm Das, Chingiznama, ca. 1596 


T — ' = РА ЖР UT Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1935.12) 
7.12 “Gardeners in the Khwaja Sih-Yaran Spring near Istalif, (Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1935.] 


designed by Basawan and painted by Suraj Gujarati, Baburnama, 7.14 “The Construction of Fatehpur-Sikri,” designed by Tulsi the 
са. 1589 (Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Museum Elder and painted by Bhavani, Akbarnama, ca. 1590 (Victoria and 
Appropriation, 17.463) Albert Museum, 1.5. 2-1896 86/117) 
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at the expense of “inner meaning.” A verse by the great 
Timurid calligrapher Mir ‘Ali al-Husayni exemplifies this old 
order: 
O calligrapher! As long as thy pen continues to work 
miracles, 


It is fitting if Form proclaims superiority over 
Меапіпр!78 
Тһе new concerns Akbar instilled in the artists working in 
his Kitabkhana are best represented by the words of the 
otherwise unknown painter Amir Beg of Sawah who also 
wrote poetry at the Mughal court under the name Payravi 
(“the follower’). According to Badauni, a now lost poetic 
treatise written by this artist began as follows: 
O Lord, | am unable to grasp hidden truth (mana)! 
Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the 
outward form (surat) 
Of thy grace, O most Pure God 
Thou hast so fashioned the outward form of our 
earthly tabernacles 
That every [fair] form which I see 
Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of 
Thine Еѕѕепсе. 79 
Might we then conclude that for Akbar, the observation of 





nature (whether it is reflected in the personality of a courtier 


7.15-16 A Pair of Gilt Bronze Lion Heads, ca. 1550-1600 (Museum 


für Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne, 42.5 a-b) 





or a character in a poetic text, in a landscape setting or in a 
curious Indian animal) and the production of images led hand 
in hand to a fuller understanding of the world at large? 
Though not limited to a single fourteen-year period, such 
concerns fit perfectly with the intellectual апа political 
atmosphere of Fatehpur-Sikri at a time when Akbar was 
attempting to reconcile his Timurid ancestry with the political 
realities of India and looking for ways of extending his 
authority from the political arena to matters of a more 
religious nature. 

This brings us back to the original question of how 
Fatehpur-Sikri functioned as an artistic center. There is no 
doubt that the city was a hungry and enthusiastic consumer of 
culture. If Fatehpur-Sikri was not the only site of imperial 
artistic production during the years from 1571 to 1585, it was 
at the very least a major center in the Mughal arts network. 
For if the Mughal political capital was determined more by the 
physical presence of the emperor than by the existence of a 
designated capital city, it stands to reason that Mughal art 
flourished where it had the greatest amount of Akbar’s 
attention. This is what made the Fatehpur-Sikri years a 
unique period in the development of Mughal art. At his new 
City of Victory, Akbar was able to structure the administration 
of the empire in such a way that artistic production could 
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benefit directly from the dynamic environment over which he 
presided. Even though manuscript illustration, the medium 
about which we know the most for this period, often forms a 
closed system with little reference to the outside world, it can 
be demonstrated that during Akbar's time at Fatehpur-Sikri 
this art form in particular was affected both stylistically and 
thematically by the intellectual atmosphere of that extraordinary 
historical moment. 
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Conserving Fatehpur- Sikri: 





The Designer's Role 


Ashoke Chatterjee 





he conservation of important sites has been practiced 

іп India for over a century, but thus far has been 

restricted to the protection of particular buildings and, 
more recently, the natural environment. Therefore, when 
the National Institute of Design (NID) was asked to make 
integrated development plans for several areas important 
for tourism it found itself having to solve problems well 
beyond that restricted definition. They involved what | 
shall refer to here as “cultural ecology,” that is, the 
relationships the individuals in a community have to each 
other, to their surroundings, and to the natural environ- 
ment. Any effort to preserve the Indian heritage on a 
large scale must include these things, and that means that 
they too will encompass problems far beyond those usually 
subsumed under the term conservation, if by that word is 
meant merely a concern for repairing апа preserving 
objects or buildings, though clearly that will always be 
part of the picture. 

The challenge of conserving in this broader sense lies in 
maintaining the fascinating web of relationships between a 
people and its past as represented by objects, buildings, 
landscapes, ideas, and the arts and dealing with the problems 
of conservation within that context. Expertise both in 
archaeology and in environmental planning is well established 
in India, and it is time to pass beyond the level of preserving 
monuments and planning cities and countrysides, to conserving 
relationships between people and the manifestations of 
their culture and to strengthening those relationships as a 
basic resource indispensable to our future as а nation. 
Sensitivity to local societies at present either does not exist 
or has been dulled by time and by the competing demands 
of a society struggling to meet the basic needs of food, 
shelter, and employment. It therefore has to be generated in 
projects of restoration and preservation in an environment 
of harsh competition. 

To accomplish this we must educate our population 
to appreciate what they now take for granted, accept 
responsibility for protecting our heritage, and recognize that 
this effort deserves priority even in an impoverished society. 
Conservation planning and management must therefore 
include a didactic role, for within its structure the designer 
must act not only as a source for quality but as a catalyst for 
action. 

The NID has recently completed four projects in area 
planning for the Department of Tourism of the Government 
of India, of which Fatehpur-Sikri was one. Two of the 
others were Kushinagar and Sravasti, places of great 
importance to Buddhist pilgrims, and Braj Bhumi around 
the holy cities of Mathura and Vrindavan, which is associated 
with the life and legends of Lord Krishna. Together, these 
four projects provided a representative cross-section of the 
problems that are going to turn up when we try to conserve 
and revitalize distinct cultural ecologies. The design team 
that faced the challenge at Fatehpur-Sikri was led by my 
colleague Kulbhushan Jain. 

Sravasi and Kushinagar were comparatively less 


8.1 View of the modern city with the Jami’ Masjid [17] in the background 
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threatened; there the objective was simply to retain and 
enhance the tranquil, meditative environment that draws 
pilgrims in the footsteps of the Master from all over the 
Buddhist world. Protecting the Braj Bhumi area involved 
more problems, since it is visited by millions of ‘pilgrims 
annually who cross some 250 kilometers through the region 
on foot. Sacred places, temples, buildings, river fronts, 
ponds, forests, fields, villages had all been damaged by 
neglect, misuse, and the effects of this heavy traffic of 
pilgrims moving together along the holy route. An area of 
legend and faith that is part of the very consciousness of 
every Indian is in ruins. But I cannot here go into the 
details of these other projects; our subject is Fatehpur- 
Sikri and the lessons it taught us. 

NID’s contact with Fatehpur-Sikri began when the 
Department of Tourism reacted to an article by an Indian 
architect, the late Satish Davar, first published in Design 
magazine of New Delhi, pleading for its study and restoration. 
The Department of Tourism, Mr. Davar, and the Department 
of Archaeology recognized that its preservation and 
conservation would have to be tackled not merely as the 
preservation of a great citadel, but as an unparalleled exercise 
in medieval town planning. The Department of Tourism 
also wanted to develop it as an attraction in its own right, 
not just, as it has always tended to be, a touristic appendage 
to the Taj Mahal and Agra, visited by tourists snatching an 
hour from a crowded itinerary. If that objective: was to be 
achieved, archaeological protection would have to be combined 
with the establishment of basic facilities for visitors, and 
protection of the town against excessive urbanization and 
industrialization. Alternatives to the last for a growing 
population would have to be developed in the form of 
tourism, crafts, and other appropriate industries. 

Our initial discussions also indicated an awesome range 
of authorities, institutions, and special-interest groups that 
would have to be persuaded to work together. An umbrella 
organization to coordinate all these was essential, and it was 
NID’s good fortune to have been selected to play that part. 
A design institution was an appropriate choice for the role 
because of the designer’s training and experience in developing 
briefs out of discussions with everyone who would be 
concerned with the development, manufacture, realization, 
and use of a product or system. NID was to design and 
develop tourist facilities — hotels and other buildings— and 
their accessories —furniture, fabrics, crockery, graphics, 
signage, guides, maps, picture postcards, and so on. To 
present a brief even for these required considerable knowledge 
of Fatehpur-Sikri's past, present, and future. Every design 
would have both to be in harmony with its past and to 
support its present conservation and economy. 

Our first attempts at developing a brief soon revealed 
that before we could design individual products and systems 
we would have to delve much more deeply into history, 
archaeology, and the natural sciences, and to find people 
and institutions qualified in those subjects to help us. A 
survey of the historic buildings in the area was a first step in 
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setting priorities. Formulation and discussion then led to 
alternative solutions; these were discussed with the authorities, 
and strategies were chosen for further refinement. 

We then turned to the design of specific tourist facilities. 
The most important of these was a hotel, which involved us 
in landscaping, furniture, fabrics, communications systems, 
promotional literature, and so forth. Of prime importance at 
each stage was the development of activities that could 
provide an economic stimulus for the local population. Local 
crafts were surveyed with an eye to their application to 
tourist facilities; products were developed that could utilize 
their skills in the projects and later in the markets of Sikri 
and beyond. Demonstrating the economic viability of 
handicrafts could help arrest the spread of dangerously 
polluting industries that were moving in the area. Sikri's 
population is skilled in textile, stone, wood, and metal 
crafts, and the possibilities for their development are immense. 

The gigantic design and development task took its teams 
of teachers, student designers, and consultants, commuting 
back and forth from distant Ahmedabad, almost three years 
to accomplish. When it was completed implementation became 
a new and equally complex challenge. It was clear that the 
sweep of our proposals and the need іо make a good 
example of integrated planning placed the project beyond 
the means of any single institution or management structure 
to implement. Some twenty local, state, and central authorities 
would have to cooperate and coordinate their various activities 
if the integrated plan was to have any hope of fulfillment. 
The difficulty of the task will be clear if I point out that the 
savage quarrying, of the royal ridge at Sikri has continued 
unabated throughout this period; it went on during the 
three years NID worked on this project, and it goes on 
today. Securing an up-to-date aerial photograph of the 
environment has also so far proved to be impossible. 

Every department of government concerned with the 
endeavor realized the complexity of the task. Through the 
intervention of the Office of the Prime Minister, the 
Department of Environment was brought in to establish a 
special committee to advise on the implementation of all 
four project proposals and bring together some of the many 
authorities whose cooperation would be essential if the 
experiment was to be successful and provide a model for 
similar projects all over India. 

` This brings us to the present. For the future, it is 
apparent that unless management of the project is of a very 
high order the proposal has little chance of successful 
implementation. The legal framework for conservation in 
India is a vast problem in its own right; it must be reviewed 
and strengthened if it is going to aid planning and 
management. India may have experience in the complexities 
of urban and regional planning, but archaeology and tourism 
are relatively new entrants in that experience, and the 
problems involved are new to them. While the problems of 
coordinating numerous organizations are not unique to cultural 
conservation, cultural and aesthetic sensitivity is needed to 
avoid solutions that can compound the problem and lead to 
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damage that can be even more irreparable than the devastation 
of neglect. Design must function within such a framework if 
it is to make a useful contribution. At Fatehpur-Sikri, 
monuments cannot be preserved (except piecemeal) unless 
solutions are found to the problems of local urbanization, 
industrialization, and employment, and unless the various 
central, state, local, and civic groups cooperate. 
Management alone cannot guarantee the sensitivity we 
seek, but it can suggest strategies for combining archaeology, 
administration, law, science, education, tourism, and design 
in working toward conservation goals. Fortunately inter- 


8.2 Tomb of Baha’ ad-Din [112] and connected mosque [113] outside 
the Terha Darvaza [8| 
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disciplinary work is beginning to be accepted in India, and 
particularly the young recognize the need to protect its 
heritage. What we still need is experimentation of the kind 
that Fatehpur-Sikri will provide. 

Unless the citizens of Sikri are first made aware of the 
value of their heritage, there is little hope that national 
measures can succeed in rescuing it. The Chipko movement 
in the Himalayan foothills, which mobilized thousands of 
citizens to save trees there threatened with the axe by 
literally clinging to them, suggests the passions that might 
be aroused for the stones of Akbar's great city. The tasks 
are well beyond the reach of any single department or 
group of officials, however. Local and private resources 
must also be directed to the support of conservative efforts. 

Тө understand the problems involved and draw up a 
brief for further action will require an umbrella organization 
with functions similar to those performed by the NID 
in cooperation with the Departments of Tourism and 
Archaeology. Involving the agencies that will implement the 
plan from the very outset is essential, difficult though it can 
be to bring so many heads together and achieve some kind 
of consensus. Patience is required, both by those concerned 
with budgets and targets and by conservationists who find it 
so unbearable that others cannot always see what they see 
so clearly, and that action always seems too long in coming. 
But who can set a timetable for developing sensitivity, for 
understanding and comprehending the importance of culture 
to the spiritual health and self-respect of every Indian? 

One obvious area of support has so far been neglected: 
nowhere have the facts and figures been marshaled to 
show what an enormous economic resource Fatehpur-Sikri 
represents. We have not even managed it with any credibility 
for our more obvious tourist destinations, including the Taj 
Mahal. As a result conservation is usually regarded, not as 
an economic investment, but as an unjustified drain on our 
national resources. In fact, however, Fatehpur-Sikri will not 
be a drain on the exchequer; it will be an investment that 
can pay for itself many times over, an investment in a 
pollution-free industry that will not squander any of its 
natural resources, an industry that can guarantee the future 
prosperity of the region. It is really quite amazing that we 
have not yet put together the basic financial arguments to 
support the cause of conservation. Here again, Indian 
management expertise has to be applied to the problems of 
tourism and conservation. 

Finally a word about the design profession. The projects 
entrusted to the NID by the Department of Tourism 
demonstrate the relevance of a new Indian profession — that 
of the trained designer — in a sector of high priority. This in 
turn has encouraged young designers to consider careers in 
conservation and has provided experience in absorbing cultural 
traditions and applying contemporary problem-solving to 
them. An opportunity like Fatehpur-Sikri is a designer's 
dream, but it also places an enormous responsibility on the 
profession to sustain and assist such efforts, a responsibility 
that we accept with humility and with hope. + 
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ortrait of Zalim Singh smoking а huqqa; Rajasthani, Kotah School; 


Late 18th century A.D. (Acc. No. X 39) 
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ortrait of a nobleman; Deccani, Golkonda School; Second half of the 


17th century A.D. (Acc. No. A 225) 
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Bikaner School; A.D. 1731 (Acc. No. B 62) 
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Karl Khandalavala and Saryu Doshi 


Of the many dynasties that ruled in India some have disappeared without a trace, but many 
have left their cultural impress on the monuments they built and the artefacts they produced. 
Palaces, shrines, tombs and articles of ritual and everyday use reflect the aesthetic sensibilities 
of their time. Alas, much of this precious legacy has been lost in the devastations that 
accompanied wars and invasions or through neglect and decay. But, fortunately, the trend 
reversed in the 19th century: the British instilled in us an awareness of our heritage which 
resulted in efforts to preserve all that survived the vicissitudes of historical upheavals. The 
Archaeological Survey of India has systematically excavated old forgotten sites and drawn up a 
programme for the conservation of existing monuments. Fragments from ruined buildings and 
objets d'art now occupy a place of honour in our museums and private collections. These 
symbols of our collective past, though deprived of their immediate context in time and space, 
preserve the values and aspirations of the Indian civilisation. 

In India, as in many other countries, palaces and religious shrines functioned as repositories 
of art. Royal residences, in their architecture, wall paintings and decorative objects celebrated 
the secular aspect of life while the temples, through their multiple facets, articulated religious 
beliefs. In the chequered course of Indian history, palaces were the first to suffer damage: the 
conquering forces found it expedient to announce their victory by the occupation of royal 
residences. Religious shrines, however, were generally not disturbed and over the centuries 
their collections grew in size and variety. But this situation changed dramatically after the 10th 
century, when warriors of Islam, sword in hand, rode across the plains of India. They massacred 
the people and razed religious edifices. 

In the centuries that followed, Muslim monarchs ruled most of India. Many of them were 
enlightened kings and permitted their subjects to practise their own religion as long as it was 
not given overt expression. The Jain laity found the commissioning of manuscripts and small 
icons an inconspicuous method of giving concrete shape to their piety. A vast number of 
manuscripts — many of them embellished with illustrations — were produced during this period. 
These were presented to the Jain monks and were stored on the temple premises. From these 
‘small beginnings grew the institution of the Jain temple libraries known as bhandars. The 
monks took a keen interest in the contents of their libraries and gathered treatises on religion, 
grammar, medicine, astrology and even erotics. With a true collector's zeal the monks added 
works that were not already in their collection by requesting their devotees to order copies of 
such texts. The approach of the Jain monks was truly catholic, for in their libraries they 
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1.1: Acc. No. X 42; Krishna and 


Radha; Rajasthani, Nathdwara 
School; First half of the 19th 
century A.D.; 18 x 26.5 cm.; 
Paper. | 


1.2: Acc. No. D 25; 
Mahishasuramardini; 
South India, Kerala; 
18th century A.D.: 

140 x 119 cm.; 
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preserved texts on any subject, whether secular or devoted to other religious philosophies. This 
attitude has saved many documents for posterity: paintings such as the Chaurapanchashika 
series, or the Aurangabad Rasamanjari were discovered with Jain munis. The Jain community 
has rendered a great service in preserving the literary and artistic heritage of this country and 
its illustrated hieratic and other texts. | 

The treasures in the Jain bhandars of the Shvetambara Jains were discovered by Muni 
Punyavijayaji and Muni Jinavijayaji as also the dealer-collector Sarabhai Nawab. Through the 
diligence of such erudite monks and the attempts of enlightened leaders such as Seth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai of Ahmedabad, the contents of a large number of these great temple- 
libraries have been brought together and are now housed in the L.D. Institute at Ahmedabad. 
These illustrated manuscripts and paintings on cloth provide a very vivid picture of the artistic 
trends in Gujerat and Rajasthan in particular in western India. Curiously enough, the contents 
of the Digambara Jain temple-libraries were never investigated and it was only when the efforts 
of Sumatidevi and Kasturchand Kasliwal first threw light on the subject in the 1950s and 1960s 
that scholars became aware of their significance. The study of these, and other Digambara Jain 
manuscripts, by Saryu Doshi has added considerably to our knowledge of the stylistic trends 
that operated during the Pre-Mughal period in the region of Delhi and Gwalior. Since the 
number of illustrated Digambara Jain manuscripts is small compared to the vast numbers 
commissioned by the Shvetambara Jains, it is hoped that they too, like the Shvetambara Jain 
documents, will be placed together in one institution. 

Although the Jain temples built up collections of manuscripts, paintings on cloth and stone 
and metal figures, they did not function as museums. Their role was to accumulate these 
religious treasures and care for them. However, during the Paryushana when Jain munis 
lectured to devout Jains, the illustrations in the hieratic texts used to be shown to the gathered 
devotees while the stories relating to them were being narrated by the presiding monk. 

In addition to the institutions set up by the British to preserve the country's heritage, some 
private individuals also began to take interest in collecting unusual and fine antiquities. Most 
Indian rulers and aristocrats, who already possessed a wealth of material collected in their 
families over generations, began to depart from their traditional ways. In emulation of the 
British, they started to acquire European and Chinese art while other individuals, inspired by 
the writings and perceptions of Ananda Coomaraswamy, turned towards Indian art. Among 
these were B. М. Treasuryvala, Ajit Ghosh, P. C. Manuk, О. C. Gangoly and Sir Cowasii 
Jehangir to mention just a few. A number of these collections have now been incorporated into 
public museums while some are displayed in private institutions set up for the purpose. 

Among Indian collectors, the most revered is the late Rai Krishnadas, a prince among 
connoisseurs of Indian art in all its manifestations. The superb collection in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan is a tribute to his unerring eye and superlative taste. Another stalwart in the field, N. C. 
Mehta assembled an outstanding collection of Indian miniature paintings. Today, through the 
generosity of his heirs and the devotion of his daughter Leela Shiveshwarkar, it is on exhibition 
in the Gujarat Museum Society, Ahmedabad. The city of Ahmedabad boasts several private 
collectors. Besides the mill magnate Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai already mentioned, Gautam 
Sarabhai has also collected important and beautiful items. Gira Sarabhai started as a private 
collector but soon became the architect of the collection in the Calico Museum of Textiles 
renowned for its textiles of exquisite quality. Recently a young collector has assembled a large 
number of metal vessels and utensils. These are on show in rustic surroundings just outside the 
city of Ahmedabad. Visitors are struck by the beauty and variety inherent in these humble 
objects. Another remarkable and unusual collection is in Hyderabad. It consists of photographs 
belonging to the late Raja Deen Dayal. The flamboyant portraits and group pictures of Indian 
royalty evoke memories of a bygone era. In Hyderabad is also the famous collection of Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung which is now a national museum. 

Certain private collectors have, very generously, donated their precious objects to the nation. 
The large bequest from the House of Tata comprising numerous European, Far Eastern and 
Indian artefacts, served as the core around which the board of trustees has built the excellent 
collection of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. In fact, when the National Museum, New 
Delhi was instituted after India became independent in 1947, its collections were started with 
the help of many private collections acquired mostly through purchase. The National Museum 
collections include the B. N. Treasuryvala collection of miniatures and bronzes, the Eric 
Dickinson collection of miniatures and Gandharan sculpture, the Srinivasan Gopalachari 
collection of magnificent South Indian sculptures, the Samarendra Nath Gupta collection of 
Pahari paintings, the Jagmohandas Modi Bhagavata, a great Pahari series painted at the 
court of Sansar Chand of Kangra, and many other notable collections. Unfortunately, the 
Bhedwar collection with its great bronzes and the Palam Bhagavata Purana series was 
missed owing to insufficient appreciation of its importance by a purchase committee of the 
National Museum, despite all the efforts of Karl Khandalavala to acquire this collection for 
the Museum. Tragically, its masterpieces now rest in collections abroad with pride of place. 
Another well-known collection, most of which went out of the country through various 
underhand means, was that of Boman Behram of Bombay. 

Some time ago, Jagdish and Kamla Mittal decided to set up a small museum to display their 
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1.3: Acc. No. F 20: Pichhavai: Western India, Rajasthan; Late 18th century A.D.; 48 x 126 cm.; Silk cloth. 
1.4a: Srl. No. 1; Rama-tanka; Modern; 2.5 cm. (diam.); gold. 
1.4b: Srl. No. 2; Vasudeva (reverse); Kushana; Circa A.D. 140-80; 2.5 cm. (diam.); gold. 


1.4c: Srl. Nos. 3-6: Zodiac coins (obverse) — Aries, Leo, Taurus, Capricornus (top to bottom); Mughal (Jahangir); A.D. 1605-1627; 2.5 cm. (diam.) 
(Nos. 3, 4), 3.5 cm. (diam.) (Nos. 5, 6); gold. 





1.5: Acc. No. В 509; Two Brothers by Bikash Bhattacharjee; 1982; 122 x 122 cm.: Oil on canvas. 
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exquisite collection. A similar museum is being planned by Mehri and Karl Khandalavala in 
Poona to house the objects acquired with great discernment. These museums are centred 
around collections built up with discrimination by the founders during their lifetime. In essence, 
collections such as these differ from those of museums like the Sawai Man Singh II Museum, City 
Palace, Jaipur which exhibits the ancestral treasures of the rulers of Jaipur. Both are of great 
significance to an art historian, for one reflects the personal preference of a particular collector 
while the other depicts the collective taste of a particular royal family from a specific area. In 
recent years, many of the erstwhile rajas have set aside areas in their palaces for exhibiting their 
ancestral collections including royal paraphernalia. These, more than any other museum, typify 
the Indian taste of those times. Strangely, few such museums contain miniature paintings or 
beautiful objects of everyday art. Perhaps these are retained for the private use of the family or 
perhaps they are among the more precious items that had to be disposed of during straitened 
circumstances or otherwise. A few enlightened princes have however preserved their collections 
such as that of the royal family of Kotah due to the efforts of Maharaj Kumar Brijraj Singh of 
Kotah. But economic and political forces have led many sardars and chieftains to surreptitiously 
sell their heirlooms. Many of these items have found their way into museums and private 
collections through erudite collector-dealers such as the late Radhakrishan Bharany of Amritsar, 
the prince of dealers in relation to the paintings of the Hill States of northern India, and Ramgopal 
Vijayavarghi of Jaipur who played a similar role with regard to Rajasthani paintings. Several 
collector-dealers have played a pivotal part in inspiring a new group of collectors and 
encouraging existing ones. Some excellent collections have been formed by Gopikrishan 
Kanoria at Patna, Raj Tandan at Secunderabad, Suresh Neotia at Calcutta, Jagdish Goenka at 
Delhi and Bombay, and Haridas Swali at Bombay, amongst others. 

It is not within the means and power of many to assemble an outstanding collection of Indian 
art and place it in a private museum. When such an event occurs it is a matter of national pride 
and gratitude. Such is the achievement of the renowned industrial magnate from the House of 
Birla— Basant Kumar Birla and his wife Saraladevi. Interestingly, this hobby developed in a 
seemingly casual way. It all started when the Birlas decided that their ancestral home — known 
as Birla Park — could no longer hold the expanding family and it would be more convenient for 
each son to have his own home. Accordingly, in 1950, Basant Kumar and Saraladevi selected a 
plot of land for their new home. While the building was coming up, Basant Kumar and 
Saraladevi began to look around for objects with which to enliven and enrich their home. In the 
Calcutta of those days, foreign art objects such as jades from China and crystal and porcelain 
from Europe were considered stylish home decorations. But N. C. Mehta, a well-known art 
lover and connoisseur, urged Basant Kumar and Saraladevi to collect Indian art instead. 
N. C. Mehta, a board member of one of Basant Kumar's concerns, used to visit Calcutta six or 
seven times a year in that connection and was an honoured guest at the Birla ancestral home. 
During his visits, Ramkumar Kejriwal— a family friend of the Birlas and a noted collector of 
Indian art —would come over to meet his friend and fellow collector. These meetings invariably 
turned into spirited discussions on Indian art where ideas were exchanged. Frequently, noted 
dealers such as Naulakha and the Bharany brothers were also present at these sessions. 
Though at first only observers at these gatherings, Basant Kumar and Saraladevi became 
more and more interested in what was a passion with N. C. Mehta and Ramkumar Kejriwal. 
The advice of these connoisseurs began to have an impact on them and their taste gradually 
veered towards things Indian. One might call this the break of dawn on a new horizon 
or a new awakening, for, all art lovers have encountered such an experience in the company 
of savapts. 

Em Kumar and Saraladevi found their love for Indian art growing like a creeper that 
entwines a tree in its embrace. As they embarked on the venture of acquiring, and collecting 
Indian art, they were often guided in their purchases by knowledgeable scholars but more often 
than not they had to depend upon their own judgement. Art dealers in those days were reliable, 
but a collector had, in the long run, to act according to his own insights and experience. As an 
old Bombay dealer used to say, “I do not know the date or school to which this piece belongs, 
but my eyes unfailingly tell me it is important." And thus, through experience and clever 
selection, the Birla Collection grew in size and importance and aesthetic merit. 

When the new Birla home was completed in 1955, antique stone sculptures were placed 
strategically in the luxuriant garden and its pathways. Nestling under the spreading branches of 
a flowering tree one encounters a Pala Bodhisattva and near the edge of a lotus pond rests a 
sculpture from Central India. It is a joy to wander in this lovely garden admiring relics from 
earlier eras. As one enters the vestibule of the house one is struck by a magnificent black stone 
seated Buddha of the early Pala period. In the living room is an elegant South Indian bronze 
Vishnu while a lovely stone figurine provides the accent on the stairway. On the walls 
are exquisite miniatures from Mewar, Kangra, Bikaner, Bundi and of other kalams. In the 
study, one glimpses works of the masters from the Shantiniketan School. These are but a 
few glories of the collection: the remaining are carefully stored in cloth-bound portfolios. 
They include pages from important dated sets, gorgeously coloured Ragamalas, inscribed 
portraits as well as an unusual painting of Balwant Singh of Jammu. The collection is strong 
in dócuments from western India and Malwa but the proudest possession of all is a dated 
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copy of the imperial.Razm Nama of Akbar executed in the Sub-Imperial Mughal style. 

This collection, housed in the home of Basant Kumar and Saraladevi, is only a part of their 
original collection. The remaining part, equally important, has been bequeathed to the Birla 
Academy of Art and Culture. The idea of setting up an Academy began to take shape when 
Basant Kumar and Saraladevi found that their collection had become too extensive to be 
maintained in its entirety in their home. Apart from not being able to exhibit it satisfactorily, 
they encountered problems in storing the objects, as well as indexing and cataloguing. 
Moreover, there arose the question as to what would happen to the collection if their children, 
perchance, were not interested in preserving it. This is a consideration which most art collectors 
face: underlying thé zest of collecting is a nagging doubt that all the effort spent in acquiring 
objects may, someday, come to nought. One solution to these worries, Basant Kumar and 
Saraladevi felt, was to start an Academy and donate a part of the collection to it and thereafter 
make purchases in the name of the Academy. The founding of the Academy would not only 
provide an opportunity for others to share in the beauty and importance of the collection but also 
give an impetus to scholarly activities that can arise out of the study of the objects and other 
connected aspects. The foundation of the building of the Birla Academy of Art and Culture in 
Calcutta was laid on January 1, 1962 and its opening ceremony was performed on January 9, 
1967, most appropriately by Dr. Karan Singh, a cabinet minister at that time and himself an 
eminent collector of art. To this collection of miniature paintings and sculptures, Dr. Laxmi 
Sihare, the present Director of the National Museum and at that time the Director of the Birla 
Academy, added a large number of works of contemporary art from the U.S.A; The collection of 
contemporary Indian art at the Birla Academy has a broad spectrum with paintings from the 
Bengzl School to various movements in existence today. It includes the works of leading artists 
from all parts of India such as Husain, Ram Kumar, Bikash Bhattacharjee and Ganesh Pyne. Its 
wide appeal has made the Academy a focal point for various activities connected with 
contemporary art in the city. The Academy also conducts a multifaceted programme, which 
covers the teaching of music and painting, arranging of lectures by renowned scholars and 
holding of exhibitions. Today, under the leadership of Jayashree Mohta, the daughter of Basant 
Kumar and Saraladevi, the Birla Academy occupies a central position in the cultural scene of 
Calcutta. 

The collecting of Indian art antiquities received a severe setback due to the ill-advised 
provisions of the Registration Act of 1973 which could have been formulated in a different 
manner. But the short-sighted nature of several of its provisions have done more harm than good 
to the cause of Indian art and led to various surreptitious means for sending valuable paintings, 
sculptures and metal images out of the country. The Act sadly needs revision and a more 
practical outlook. 

The present volume of Marg is devoted to the personal collection of Basant Kumar and 
Saraladevi Birla as well as that of the Birla Academy. We wish to emphasise the strength of 
the collections and document their historical importance. Above all, we want to delineate the 
variegated beauty of the collections most of which has never been published before. Taking our 
cue from the charming title on Mughal art by the noted collector-critic Stuart Cary Welch, we 
have, in the words of the emperor Akbar's famous biographer Abul Fazal, sought “to pluck a 
flower from every meadow and an ear from every sheaf." 
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Karl Khandalavala and Archana Roy 


There was no stone architecture in India nor sculptural art in stone till the time of the Mauryas, 
the first imperial dynasty founded by Chandragupta Maurya in 323 В.С. with the aid of his 
chancellor the famous Kautilya. Following the example of Achaemenid Persia—that monumental 
architecture in stone was a concomitant of imperial power and glory—the famous stone 
peristylar assembly hall following a Persepolitan model was built at Kumrahar near Patna, by 
Chandragupta Maurya, with its tall pillars comprising single rounded shafts of Chunar 
sandstone bearing the high Persepolitan polish which made them gleam like mirrors. Posterity 
called it the “Chandragupta Sabha” and the Greek ambassador Megasthenes at the court of 
Chandragupta no doubt had it in mind when he referred to Mauryan architecture as surpassing 
that of Susa in Iran. But it is plainly the work of Perso-Greek architects, stone masons and stone 
polishers. Hitherto all architecture and sculpture in India was only in wood, a very different 
material, and no Indian artisans could conceivably have built the great Sabha with no 
experience whatever in dealing with mighty columns of stone. 

When Chandragupta’s grandson, the emperor Asoka, conceived the idea of his famed stone 
edict pillars crowned by great animal capitals in stone, he followed the model of the pillars of 
the Sabha. But there was no stone sculpture made in Chandragupta’s reign, though the 
well-known*ornamental stone capital from Bulandibagh, following a Persepolitan design, may 
well have been fashioned in Chandragupta's time. However sculpture in stone of great animal 
capitals to be placed atop Asoka's pillars was a very different proposition. Once more there can 
be no doubt that to carry out his concepts of great stone animal capitals to crown his pillars 
Asoka had to employ foreign sculptors, namely Perso-Greeks or Asiatic Greeks or both. Only 
the highest inherited skill in stone sculpturing passed on from father to son or from master to 
pupil, could ever have coped with Asoka's great animal capitals of the Bull, the Elephant, the 
Lion and the Horse, the four animals that were the guardians of the Four Quarters and which 
symbolised not only Asoka's imperial supremacy in all the directions of his vast empire but also 
that Asoka's Dharma had been spread by him north, south, east and west throughout his 
dominions and even beyond. We will not dwell on the Asokan animal capitals but before 
proceeding further will point out that when Indian stone sculptors who also had no doubt 
worked under the foreign master stone sculptors of Asoka came to fashion the last of the animal 
stone capitals, probably after Asoka's death, at Vaishali, we can see how much they still lacked 
the skill of their foreign mentors both in the fashioning of the Vaishali lion and their hesitancy to 
undertake the feat requiring the highest technical skill of seating and balancing the animal on a 
small round base as seen in all the earlier capitals. Hence the lion of the Vaishali capital was much 
inferior to the earlier lion capitals and was sculpted on a broad rectangular base. We have made 
this diversion to remark that when the first major undertaking in stone sculpture was 
accomplished at Bharhut in the 2nd century B.C. under the Sungas, the lion capital seen there is 
also fashioned on a rectangular base. Moreover the figure sculpture at Bharhut clearly declares 
that it is the first attempt of sculptors who worked in wood to transform their skills into 
sculpture in stone. Though most of the railings of the Bharhut stupa which have remained intact 
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are today in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, some fragments, both large and small, are in other 
collections, one such small but rare fragment of a mother and child being in the Birla 
Collections. The flat surfaces typical of a wood sculptor’s technique are evident but nevertheless 
all Bharhut sculpture has a naive beauty of its own. 

Leaving aside the development in stone sculpture which took place after Bharhut, namely at 
Sanchi and at the river Krishna valley stupa sites as well as elsewhere, we will pass on to 
another great period of Indian sculpture of which a very fine example is in the Birla Collections. 
We are referring to the Kushana period of Mathura art. Prior to the reign of the great Kushana 
king Kanishka I whose accession date is now to all intents and purposes quite certain, namely 
A.D. 78, there was Satrapal overlordship in the Mathura region, as we know from the Amohini 
sculpture dated in the year 72 of the Satrap Sodasa (A.D. 15 or 16), and a style of sculpture 
prevailed at Mathura which we call the Satrapal style on which the art of the Kushanas came to 
be based. This is evident from several Kushana sculptures. ; | 

Though in the beginning of the Kushana period, sculptural forms were imbued more with 
strength than grace such as the famous Bodhisattva of Friar Bala in the 3rd year of Kanishka I 
(A.D. 81) of the Sarnath Museum, in course of time in the 2nd century A.D. marked changes 
began to appear. One of these with which we are concerned is the fashioning of a large number 
of female figures emphasising their grace, beauty, sensuality and nudity. They are commonly 
referred to as Yakshis but this is not a correct nomenclature for all of them. Many of them on the 
railings surrounding a stupa signified all the temptations and pleasures which beset one’s mortal 
existence, and symbolically the devout Buddhist pilgrim visiting the stupa passed first through 
the railing gateway leaving behind him as it were all the temptations which the flesh is heir to, 
signified by these sensual female railing figures, and proceeded to the stupa which signified 
purity, the conquest of worldly desires, the realisation of the Buddha’s teachings and the 
presence of The Master himself in spirit. 

A beautiful female railing figure of the Kushana period of the 2nd century A.D. is in the Birla 
Collections. It is typical of the well-known railing figures now in the Mathura Museum and the 
large number of similar figures recently discovered at Sanghol. Leaving aside symbolism, one 
cannot but admire the feeling of the sculptors of these Mathura railing figures for female beauty 
of face and form, albeit seductive. Though fashioned in the context of a religious motivation, for 
us today who gaze on them as works of sculptural art, they are amongst the most artistic 
manifestations ever made of female beauty and its lure. 

In many of them we can discern certain foreign influences which were absorbed by the 
indigenous artisans who fashioned them, particularly in their faces. This influence is not direct 
as in the case of the Asokan capitals but nevertheless it is present though we may not be able to 
trace its source and course with exactitude. One source may well have been the beautiful 
Yavana women seen by the sculptors, for the Satraps and the Kushanas were foreigners and 
there were Yavanas in many parts of India including Mathura. Another source may have been 
dancers in foreign performing troupes which used to come to India as happened even in 
Mauryan times. Such foreign female members of visiting performing troupes are seen in the 
well-known group of terracottas now in the Patna Museum with exotic costumes and foreign 
countenances. There may also have been some Yavana craftsmen working along with the 
indigenous sculptors and may have thus influenced them with regard to the facial types and 
curvacious and somewhat ample bodies of many of these female railing figures. That skilled 
Yavana craftsmen were in India at even early periods of time in various areas right from the 
north-west where the schools of Gandhara sculpture flourished to the Krishna valley stupa 
sites is well known. 

Kushana sculpture of the 2nd century A.D. is followed in the 3rd century A.D. by what is 
best referred to as a Kushana-Gupta transition period for it is from the work of this transition 
period that the Gupta art of northern India came into being to influence sculptural trends all 
over India in a greater or lesser degree. 

At this stage we will mention a proposition which is of a controversial character, namely the 
suggestion of the late Herman Goetz that the Gandharan sculpture of the north-west of the 
3rd-4th centuries A.D. did in some measure influence certain features of Gupta period 
sculpture, particularly the drooping upper eyelid and the classical mould of features with 
straight nose, full curved lips and somewhat ovoid form of the face. It seems to us that there is 
much substance in Dr. Goetz’s observations. | 

Amongst the few Gandhara sculptures in the collections, we have chosen to illustrate an image 
of Maitreya in the typical 3rd-early 4th century A.D. style. The dating of Gandhara sculpture 
has of late become a highly controversial topic largely due to the dates which appear on the five 
known dated sculptures of this school, for the eras to which these dates belong are matters of 
dispute. We have also reproduced a small fragment from Gandhara of the figure of an Atlas, 
a common architectural and sculptural feature in Gandharan art. 

Though the Birla Collections have no Gupta sculpture of the Gupta period proper apart from 
some fine Gupta terracottas to be dealt with separately, the mediaeval schools of sculpture in 
Rajasthan, Central India and eastern India, where some Gupta influences are discernible in 
the earlier work, are well represented. Despite differences in different areas, the classical 
aspects of Gupta sculpture whenever present always remained discernible in simplicity of 


form, dignity of countenance and beautiful coiffure. The term “classical” in relation to Gupta 
sculpture does not seek to effect a comparison with the classical period of Greek sculpture, but 
only to emphasise that purity of form inherent in both. The influence of Gupta sculpture in 
what is called the post-Gupta period of the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. is naturally very evident 
but a careful analysis even of the sculpture of the early Pratihara period in northern and 
Central India and of the pre-Pala and early Pala period in eastern India will reveal a basic 
influence of Gupta art emerging through mediaeval idioms and growing complexity. 

By degrees a mediaeval style with all its intricacies, always recognisable, begins to prevail in 
which sculptural skills often bestride sculptural feeling, something not accurately definable yet 
so tellingly expressed in the phrase “sermons in stone”. As stated before, even in the sculptural 
art of the Gupta period we have to recognise certain regional differences, as also in the 
post-Gupta period and even more so in the mediaeval period. From the 8th century onwards 
regional idioms and patterns of production in sculptural art become increasingly distinctive. To 
some extent this process has been emphasised by the nature of the material employed and its 
colour, but its evolution really lies in historical-cum-political factors and in the changing nature 
of religious beliefs, the growth of cults, and changes in the social structure. Historical-cum- 
political factors made no pronounced changes in regional sculptural concepts though they led 
at times to the absorption of new elements. Religious and social factors however played a more 
important role in the progression of mediaeval sculptural styles even in one and the same 
region. Nevertheless no startling transformations took place within a region for we can discern 
in each regional style even during the course of its development from its early to its later stages 
a certain homogeneity of outlook. For instance, even early Pala sculpture down to the output 
under the late Pala and Sena rulers is linked by a common denominator not dissectable yet 
discernible. So also in Central India though differences exist between the art of the Pratiharas, 
the Chandellas, the Gahadavalas and so forth, there is a common strain, howsoever limited, 
running from period to period in the mediaeval art of Central India. 

In eastern India there was a period of flux with changes in the balance of power between 
contending kingdoms. Post-Gupta influences however seemed to be unaffected in sculptural 
art. The rise of the Pala dynasty of Bihar and Bengal began in the mid-8th century with Gopala 
I (A.D. 750-776) and it soon asserted its supremacy under Dharmapala (A.D. 776-808) and his 
successor Devapala (A.D. 808-843). A post-Gupta style of sculpture in eastern India had existed 
even before the rise of the Pala dynasty as already stated for we have the great Buddha bronze 
of Sultanganj in Bihar of the early 7th century A.D. now in the Birmingham Museums and Art 
Gallery, U.K., and the well-known sculptures from Apsadh and other sites. The Birla Collections 
have a sculpture related to the Apsadh group though not therefrom. 

Apart from royal patronage which of course is a significant factor to take into account, the real 
influence on sculptural transition, as mentioned earlier, has to be sought in religion and cultism 
and its attendant development of iconography. At times it was Buddhism that provided the 
necessary sculptural impetus in a particular area of India, at times Shaivism, at times 
отте and particularly in later periods the various Tantric doctrines that had come into 

eing. 

The influence of Buddhism was very marked in eastern India and continued to be so under 
the Pala rulers Dharmapala and Devapala, particularly through the great Buddhist universities 
of learning such as Nalanda and Vikramashila. Both Dharmapala and Devapala were patrons of 
all the noted seats of Buddhist learning in eastern India and these Buddhist centres had no 
doubt a pronounced influence on sculptural trends in the way of stone and metal Buddhist 
images during the reigns of both these monarchs whose rule extended over Bihar and Bengal. 
Judging particularly from the metal images of Dharmapala's reign we still find a post-Gupta 
idiom influencing the work of this period with tendencies towards somewhat slender bodies and 
general elegance of form, posture and movement. But a change is noticeable in the reign of 
Devapala in the first half of the 9th century A.D. during which sculpture of a praiseworthy 
order continued to be produced but with more solidity of form, rather fuller countenance, and a 
tendency towards some elaboration of composition in several ways by the introduction of 
subsidiary figures or mythical leonine creatures, as well as more decorative pedestals and halos. 
But the sculpture of the Devapala period always retains dignity, a quiet beauty and a restraint 
on any form of exuberance such as seen in later Pala and Sena sculptures particularly in the late 
11th and 12th centuries A.D. It is in Devapala's reign, we learn from the 17th century Tibetan 
historian Taranath, that two great schools of sculpture were founded by a sculptor named 
Dhiman and his son Bitpalo. No sculptures bearing either of their names have hitherto come to 
light but having regard to the distinctiveness of sculptural art in the time of Devapala which 
laid as it were a foundation on which later elaborations as well as certain later stylistic formulas 
came to be evolved, there seems to us no reason to doubt the correctness of Тагапаіћ 5 
statement. A splendid seated Buddha image of large size of the Devapala period in the Birla 
Collections is illustrated while the influence of this period can be discerned in some later 
examples in the collections dealt with in the descriptive notes to the illustrations herein. The 
Pala empire received a setback after the reign of Devapala till its glory was restored by 
Mahipala I (A.D. 978-1026). But what is of interest to note is that sculptural production, 
though in somewhat varying forms and at times introducing new trends, continued more or 
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less unabated with quite a surge of output and ever increasing elaborations particularly in the 
second half of the 11th and in the 12th century. 

With regard to eastern Indian sculpture it is necessary to point out that though we generally 
refer to the mediaeval sculpture of Bihar and Bengal as Pala sculpture, deriving the nomenclature 
from the Pala dynasty, we are aware through inscriptional evidence that eastern Indian 
sculpture, if one uses a dynastic terminology, was not made exclusively under the rule of the 
Palas but also during the rule and at times under the patronage of other dynasties that also 
ruled in parts of eastern India such as the Khadgas, the Devas and the Chandras. While the 
exact periods of the rule of these dynasties are not quite certain, the point of importance to note 
is that there is a certain homogeneity in eastern Indian sculpture period by period and it is not 
always possible in the absence of inscriptional evidence or knowledge of the area where a 
sculpture was found, provided it is not an import from another area, to particularise that a given 
sculpture belongs to the period and provenance of Khadga rule or the period and provenance 
of the rule of the Devas or the Chandras. But apart from the fact that such particularisation 1s 
usually not possible there can be little doubt that the vast majority of eastern Indian sculptures 
from the mid-8th century to the 12th century belong to the period of Pala rule and to the 
territories which were under Pala sovereignty. There are however certain characteristics which 
can at times afford a clue to regional styles such as sculptures from Mainamati in the period of 
the Devas which often have their own compositional formulas. Thus we find the double 
pedestal at Mainamati and certain distinctive features in sculptures from Nalanda and 
Kurkihar. One more observation which it is necessary to repeat is that varying religious creeds 
and beliefs as well as cultism all made a very definite impact on sculptural themes both 
production-wise as well as in the manner of presentation. Manasa, the snake goddess in 
sculptural form, was born of cultism while the varying importance and popularity of Buddhism, 
Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Surya worship all have left their impress on the output of eastern 
Indian sculpture, period to period. The development of iconography which was never static 
also played an important role in the fashioning of eastern Indian sculptures. For instance 
Vishnu as Trivakrama is a stylised form in the late Pala and the Sena periods, while the 
crowned Buddha belongs to the Pala School in the reign of Vigrahapala III (A.D. 1041-1067). 
This will become more evident in our descriptive notes. 

Sculpture in South India, though it has a long history from early times, is usually associated 
with the art of the Pallava and Chola dynasties when it reached great heights of sculptural 
excellence. Thereafter, we have the art of the kingdom of Vijayanagar from the 14th to the 
16th century till the great Vijayanagar empire crumbled after its crushing defeat at the battle of 
Bannahatti, usually called the battle of Talikota, in A.D. 1565, at the hands of the confederacy 
of the Deccani Sultanates. The art of Vijayanagar, though prolific, sought to carry on the 
tradition of late Chola sculpture in the numerous temple mandapas (halls) and gopurams 
(gateway towers) built by this dynasty not only in their capital city but all over South India. 
However the art of the Vijayanagar period, in comparison to that of the Pallavas, the Cholas 
and the Pandyas, is neither so expressive nor possessing that simplicity and dignity of form and 
posture which characterised the sculptural art of these earlier dynasties. 

The sculptural art of the Pallavas is generally regarded as having commenced in the reign of 
Mahendravarman (A.D. 590-630) whose most famous rock-cut shrine is that of Tiruchirupalli. 
But it may be that Pallava sculpture in stone is even a little earlier if we are right in thinking, 
along with the late Dr. Sivaramamurti, that the splendid standing stone Vishnu at the centre of 
the entrance verandah of the National Museum, New Delhi, perhaps belongs to a pre- 
Mahendravarman period. But this may not be so. The most well-known site of Pallava sculpture 
is Mahabalipuram about 40 miles from Madras belonging to the reign of Narasimhavarman, the 
successor of Mahendravarman. But the sculptural art of the Pallavas continued till the end of 
the dynasty in the first decade of the 10th century A.D. Throughout the range of Pallava 
sculpture, from its beginnings till its final phase in the first decade of the 10th century, it 
retained its distinctive features of tall, strong but not tightly modelled bodies, usually ovoid 
faces of outstanding dignity, and large broad waist-girdle loops. One feature exclusive to 
Pallava sculpture at least in the Tamil country, is the yajnopavita (sacred thread) going over the 
arm as seen in a very fine Pallava Shiva in the Birla Collections. Only in two or three instances 
have we noticed this mannerism in Chola art out of hundreds of Chola period images. 

Towards the closing years of the 9th century, we find images which have justifiably been 
referred to as belonging to a Pallava-Chola transition phase, the best examples of which are to 
be found in the Nagesvara Swami temple at Kumbakonam. Though Chola sculpture owes much 
to the art of the Pallava period, it is nevertheless distinctive and developed a brilliant style of its 
own particularly in its earlier phases. We usually divide Chola sculpture into three distinguishable 
periods, namely early Chola, mid-Chola and late Chola. A characteristic of Chola sculpture in 
general is much tighter modelling of the body than seen in Pallava sculpture, a marked 
difference from Pallava sculpture in the ornamentation of the body as well as in the loops of the 
waist-girdles, and more rounded faces in contrast to the tendency towards ovoid faces seen in 
Pallava images. The tendency towards markedly tall headgear in Pallava art also tends to 
disappear in the Chola period. The usual progression seen in Indian art of the images of the 
early periods being finer than those of later periods is also to be found in Chola sculpture. 


Though the work of the early and mid-Chola periods achieves a high standard of sculptural 
merit, there is a noticeable decline in the late Chola period when images tended more and more 
to be somewhat mechanical and often devoid of any real artistic merit, degenerating into mere 
icons. But there were also exceptions, and several examples of the later Chola period during the 
12th century merit consideration as works of art. 

It is to Raja Raja the great (A.D. 985-1014), builder of the Brihadesvara temple of Tanjore, 
the greatest shrine in the South, and his son Rajendra Chola (A.D. 1014-1044), that we owe 
most of the masterpieces of Chola sculpture. There is a development which must not be 
overlooked as it is at times apt to be, and that is the patronage of various powerful chieftains 
such as the Muttaraiyar and the Sendalai chieftains. 

We have already remarked on the Vijayanagar period, but all the sculptural production of 
this period was not listless. Off and on one does come across Vijayanagar stone sculptures as 
well as metal images which do possess grace and sculptural qualities which are not to be 
by-passed. Even after the fall of the great Vijayanagar empire when its provincial governors, 
the Nayaks, held independent sway over the territories they had governed, though much of 
the sculpture of this period tends to be mediocre and florid, there are bursts of considerable 
brilliance that call for admiration even though widely distant in style from the great days of 
Pallava and Chola sculptural art. 

But even though patronage was of a local character, the overall homogeneity of sculptural 
art in South India at every period of its production is evident just as we noted a similar 
phenomenon in eastern India and also in Central India and Rajasthan. One aspect of Indian 
sculpture which needs to be commented on is that it is an art pertaining mainly to religion 
though narrative reliefs of the epics, for instance, do exist. The principal factor which resulted 
in a surge of religious fervour in South India which in its turn exerted its influence on Pallava 
and Chola art was the great Bhakti movement spread by the Shaiva singer-saints known as 
the Nayanars and by the Vaishnava singer-saints known as the Alvars. The influence of this 
Bhakti cult cannot be overestimated in the creation of the great sculptural masterpieces of 
Pallava and Chola art. But true portraiture is significantly absent. Though in the South we 
have sculptures both in stone and metal which are labelled as portraits of kings or queens or 
Nayaks and their spouses and of the Shaiva and Vaishnava saints, these are all formal, 
imaginary portraits and not real likenesses. 





Acc. No. C 69; Ganesh with 


attendants; Rajasthani; 
Probably 17th century А.О.; 
66 x 40 cm.; Greenish stone. 


Acc. No. : С 150 





Subject |: Woman and child 

School : Bharhut 

Date : 2nd century B.C. 

Size : ЗО x 20 x 10 cm. 
Materia : Red sandstone of Bharhut 


This important fragment from Bharhut enables 
us to illustrate Indian sculptural art in the 
Birla Collections right from the earliest work 
in stone by indigenous sculptors, which 
followed the foreign dominated art of the 
Maurya period. We have in our article on 
sculpture dealt with the art of Bharhut 


and in the present fragment the technique 


of the Indian wood sculptor is evident 

working for the first time in stone, a material 
with which he was unfamiliar till the advent of 
stone sculpture in the Mauryan age. The 
fragment probably comes from the Bharhut 
stupa railing itself. The series of necklaces 

is a characteristic feature of Bharhut 

sculpture as also the eyelids wide apart 

and the flat surfaces of the face. 

There appear to be tattoo marks on 

the face of the figure. On the forehead is an 
ornament and not a bun of hair. At Bharhut the 
large female railing figures are Yakshis for there 
are inscriptions giving the names of some of 
them and this is how the Kushana railing figures 
of Mathura have also in general parlance come 
to be referred to as Yakshis which in fact most 
of them are not. Bharhut, where the famous 
stupa with its railing was situated, is in Central 
India. 
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Acc. No. : C216 
ғ Subject Worship of Adinath 
СМ] | School Mathura, Kushana period 


Date : 2nd century A.D. 
Size : 31x 52x 8 cm. 
Material : Red spotted sandstone 


The sculpture is part of a frieze and may have 
been on the railing of a Jain monument at 
Mathura like that of the well-known Kankali 
Tila. Both Buddhism and Jainism had their 
footholds in Mathura and the same guilds of 
sculptors were no doubt employed on the 
monuments of both faiths, though the themes 
naturally varied. 

The first Tirthankara Adinath is seated in the 
niche on the right side of the frieze and to 
his left in the long oblong niche is seen a 
centaur, half-human and half-horse. Probably 
the placement of the centaur is to indicate its 
worship of the jina. Mythical creatures such 
as the centaur in the present sculpture are often 
found in the Kushana art of Mathura. The 
jina can be recognised by reason of his hair 
falling on his shoulders. 

Animals such as elephants, deer, monkeys, 
etc., were worshippers of divine beings and 
so also were mythical creatures such as kinaras 
and kinaris. Both from an iconographical 
as well as a sculptural point of view the 
frieze is of unusual interest. 


Acc. No. : C 244 
С) Subject Male head 


CNI | School Kushana-Gupta transition 
period at Mathura 
Date : 8rd century A.D., 
probably second half 
Size : OX 11 cm. 
Material : Speckled red sandstone 


This fragmentary head evinces the sculpture 
of the Kushana-Gupta transition period at 
Mathura. The upper eyelids are not in the 
early Kushana manner but closer to those 
seen in Gupta sculpture. So also the lips 
and the mould of the face indicate a 
transition phase in Kushana art which in the 
4th century A.D. was transformed into the 
Gupta style. 


Acc. No. : C54 
С. Subject : Atlas 


(| School : Gandhara 
Date : 2nd-3rd century A.D. 
Size : 11,5 х 22 x 6.5 cm. 


Material : Blue schist 


This fragment of a longer frieze shows a 
figure of an Atlas, a creation of Greek 
mythology, in the conventional pose of such 
figures upholding an architectural structure 
which is not seen in the relief. The motif is 
common in the art of Gandhara. 
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Acc. No. : BS 94 


LC) Subject : The Bodhisattva Maitreya 
CNI | School : Gandhara 
Date : Late 3rd century A.D. 
Size : 44x 33x 6 cm. 
Material : Blue schist 


In Buddhist iconography Maitreya is the 
Bodhisattva who is the future Buddha 

to be reborn as such at some future period 
of time. He can be identified by the flask 
he holds between his fingers. The foreign 
influence principally derived from Roman 
sculpture can be seen in every aspect of 
the figure including the drapery with many 
close folds. Gandhara sculpture has been 
given various nomenclatures such as Greco- 
Buddhist and Romano-Buddhist but in fact 
there are many influences to be discerned, 
namely Greek, Roman, Parthian, Iranian 
and Kushana in various groups of Gandharan 
sculptures and at various periods of time 
because the work of the school extended 
over several centuries. 

The dating of Gandhara sculpture is a 
highly controversial subject, there being 
only five images which bear dates but the 
era or eras to which these dates belong is a 
matter on which scholars differ widely. 
According to us this image belongs to the 
late 3rd century A.D. 

In the Gandhara School, the Buddha as 
well as Bodhisattvas are often depicted 
with moustaches as seen in this figure. The 
six worshippers at the base of the pedestal 
are all dressed in the Roman manner, with 
flowing toga-like garments. The Bodhisattva 
is seated on a lion throne. The lions are 
placed at each extremity of the base in a 
seated frontal position. This is a common 
feature in Gandharan art. In the centre of the 
throne is a miniature of Buddha's asana, the 
seat on which the master meditated and 
obtained enlightenment at Gaya. 

The meditative aspect of Maitreya seated 
with folded legs, joined hands and a serene 
countenance has been skilfully rendered. 
The workmanship of Maitreya's head-dress, 
ornaments and drapery indicates the technical 
competence of the sculptor. The art of Gandhara 
was apt to be neglected in earlier years in the 
writing of the history of Indian art but 
in more recent times its importance has 
been increasingly recognised. While stylistic 
features in our opinion are an important factor 
to be taken into consideration in the dating 
of Gandhara sculpture, there is also another 
viewpoint to be considered which may 
conceivably account for anomalies of style 
during one and the same period, namely 
the suggestion that groups of artisans 
of greatly varying skills including foreign 
craftsmen may have worked at different 
sites at the same time and hence the 
unevenness of the output ranging from 
an inferior sculptural style to one of 
excellence in one and the same period. 
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Асс. No. : BS 71 


Subject : Surya (the Sun God) 
School : Eastern India, Bihar, 

post-Gupta period 
Date : 7th century A.D. 
Size : 69x 25 cm. 





Material : Black basalt 


This is an early sculpture of the Eastern 
Indian School of the 7th century A.D. 
in the post-Gupta period before the rule 
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of the Pala dynasty. Surya stands with a 
lotus in each hand, wearing a coat which 
falls below his knees over an undergarment. 
This style of costume of foreign origin is 
seen in Surya images from much earlier times. 
The hem of the coat is in a decorative 
beaded pattern with the lower edges of the 
coat extending sharply downwards on either 
side as seen more prominently in Kushana 
period sculptures of Surya. Surya wears top 
boots and is always depicted in this Scythian 
costume. His worship was prominent in the 
Scythian period as he appears to have 

been conceived in the costume including 

top boots worn by Scythian warriors who 
were mainly mounted horsemen. The broad 
curving upper eyelids are in the Gupta style. 
So also Surya’s falling locks of hair on 

either side are in a characteristic Gupta 
manner. The nose and part of the face are 
damaged. The beaded necklace with an 
oblong central ornament is also in the 

жіріа tradition. Though the image is 
somewhat squat in form, its relationship to 
the well-known earlier post-Gupta Apsadh 
sculptures of Bihar can be discerned. 


Acc. No. : BS1 


Subject : Buddha 

School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 

Date : Second quarter of the 


9th century — Devapala 

period (A.D. 808-843) 
Size : 60x 40 x 17 cm. 
Material : Black basalt 


This magnificent Buddha image represents 
the art of the Devapala period (A.D. 808-843) 
at its best both with regard to its dignity 

and its serenity. It has all the sculptural 
features of the Devapala period such as the 
two seated lions at the base of the pedestal, 
the prabhamandala with a rearing lion- 

like mythical creature (leogryph) on each side 
and crossbar with scroll-like knobs. The 
heads of two mythical beasts with raised 
trunks (elephantine makaras) are also seen 
above the crossbar of the Buddha's throne on 
either side. The halo round the Buddha's 
head bears an inscription, while the cloth 
which overlaps the Buddha's seat in a 
semi-circular pattern also bears an inscription. 
The Buddha is seated with his right hand in 
bhumispara mudra (earth touching) signifying 
his victory over the forces of Mara, the evil 
one, who tried to destroy him as he sat to 
obtain enlightenment under a Bo tree at 
Gaya. The Bo tree is indicated by a few of 
its leaves at the top of the circular 

halo, a device commonly found in Pala 
sculptures from Nalanda to which great 
monastic site the present image appears 

to belong. The Buddha's left hand rests on 
his lap. There are chakras on the soles of 
both feet and on the palm of the left hand. 
The sanghati is shown covering only the 

left shoulder and falling over the right foot 
onto the pedestal. The Buddha has the urna 
on his forehead. His hair is shown in seven 
rows of curls. 
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Асс. No. : BS 88 


20 Subject : Buddha seated in 
С dharmachakra mudra 
School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 
Date : Mid-9th century A.D. 


Perhaps in the reign of 
Vigrahapala I (A.D. 848-853) 
Size : 42x 36x 21.5 cm. 
Material : Black basalt 


The Buddha is seated in a decorative niche 
flanked by two elaborate pillars. On each 
side of the Buddha’s head is seated a small 
Buddha, the one to thé left of the image 

in bhumispara mudra (earth touching) 

and the one to its right in abhaya mudra 
(protection giving). At the top of each 

pillai is also a seated Buddha, on its right in 
dhyana mudra (meditation) and the one on 
its left in bhumispara mudra. Moreover 

on each side of the main image is a seated 
Buddha in dharmachakra mudra (attitude of WS. ET P» vs з \ 
preaching). Agàin at the base of the pedestal Еру, aia a ~~ 
on either side is a seated Buddha, the one to 2 v. AN т 745% 7 

the proper right in dhyana mudra and the 

one to the proper left in abhaya mudra. At 
the centre of the base of the pedestal 

is a chakra (the wheel of law) amid floral 
patterns of lotus stalks and two lotuses one 

on each side of the lotus seat on which 

the Buddha is seated. On either side of the 
chakra is a deer indicating that the sculpture 
represents the first sermon in the deer park of 
Sarnath. The iconography of this stele is of 
unusual interest. The entire ensemble makes 
a most attractive composition. 





Acc. No. : BS 82 
Оз Subject : Buddha seated in pralam- 


C] bhapada posture (inscribed) 
School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 
Date : Late 9th century A.D. 
Size : 38 x 29 x 11 cm. 


Material : Black basalt 


The Buddha is seated in what is known as 
"European fashion" (pralambKapada). He 
holds a bowl in his hands. The style of the 
image is that of the second half of the 

9th century, perhaps the last quarter 

thereof. The oval prabha is somewhat 
elaborate but without destroying its essential 
simplicity. On either side of the image is 

a rearing leogryph following this compositional 
device seen commonly in the Devapala period, 
while a halo surrounds the head of the 
Buddha with a floral motif on each side 
thereof. A touch of great subtlety given to the 
entire composition is the inclusion of the 
well-known incident of a monkey offering honey 
to the Buddha at Vaishali, as shown on the 
proper right side of the base of the pedestal. 
The inclusion of this scene literally transforms 
the otherwise fine but somewhat formal 
composition into one of an imaginative 

order imbued with tenderness. No doubt 

the Buddha will receive the honey in the 

bowl he holds in his hands, which act 

will be for the humble monkey the supreme 
moment of his life. What a depth of meaning 
and intensity of feeling a gifted artist 
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has imparted to the entire scene by the 
inclusion of a tale of animal piety illustrating 
the love of all creatures for the Master. On the 
left side of the base of the pedestal is a 
seated lion as usually seen in sculptures 

of this period, and also earlier. The 

Buddha was regarded as the Lion of the 
Sakhya race, a concept translated into 
sculptural form which became a formal 
convention on pedestals. Within the halo 

is an inscription bearing the usual Buddhist 
creed Ye Dharma, etc. The Buddha’s sanghati 
(upper garment) crosses his chest and the 
folds are depicted by incised lines. 


Ace. No. : BS 44 


Q Subject : Buddha 
cj School : Eastern India, Pala period 
Date : Late 9th or early 
LOth century A.D. 
Size : 63x 40 x 22 cm. 
Material : Black basalt 


A particularly fine image of the early 

Pala School. The face is serene with eyelids 
drooping in meditation and the right hand 
is in bhumispara mudra (earth touching). 
The image represents the enlightenment 

of the Buddha under the Bo tree at Gaya. 
On the proper right side is a Bodhisattva, 
while on the left there is a chauri bearer. 
The Bo tree is represented by a floral 
projection at the top of the stele. 

At the very base on the proper right side 
are two worshippers while below the 
pedestal is a lion in the centre with an 
elephant on each side and a lion at each 
extremity. The upper part of the pedestal 
has the stylised chaitya decoration. 

The sanghati (robe) crosses his body in 
several folds which can also be seen on his 
folded legs. On either side of the Buddha’s 
halo there is decorative foliage. This is one 
of the finest examples of the late 9th or 
early 10th century. It may belong to the 
reign of Mahendrapala. The rather heavy 
pedestal acts as a foil to enhance the 
beauty and serenity of the gracefully 
proportioned figure of the Buddha. 

There is an inscription on the halo around 
the head of the Buddha as well as on the 
pedestal. The inscription on the halo is the 
usual Buddhist creed Ye Dharma, etc., while 
that on the pedestal states “This is the religious 
gift of Tijaka, the son of the oil-miller Ramahu.” 
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Acc. No. : BS 95 





Subject : The Bodhisattva Padmapani 
School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 
Date : Mid-10th century A.D. 
Size : 81x 46x 19 cm. 
Material : Grey stone 


This comely image is representative of the 
best work of the 10th century A.D. of the 
Pala School in Bihar. The deity is the 
Bodhisattva Padmapani but the cast 
of the image is more feminine in its 
overall aspect than masculine. Padmapani 
or Avalokitesvara as hé is variously referred 
to, has in his jata-like crown, the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha of whom Padmapani is an 
emanation. To each side stands a graceful 
figure of Tara. The two Taras are the consorts 
of Padmapani. In his left hand Padmapani 
holds a lotus with a stalk, while his right 
hand is in varada mudra (boon bestowing). 
On the base of the pedestal are three 
worshipping figures. The two on the proper 
left may be a donor couple. A stupa in relief 
is carved on the prabha to the right opposite 
the lotus flower. The scarf across the breast 
of the deity has three distinct lines to 
indicate folds. The left leg of the deity is 
folded while the foot of the right leg rests 
on a lotus flower. At the apex of the oval 
prabha is a floral cluster somewhat like 
the stylised leaves of the Bo tree seen in 
images of Buddha from Nalanda. Our 
figure may also be from Nalanda having 
regard to all its characteristics including 
the shape of the prabha and the lotus 
just behind the head of Padmapani. 

There is an inscription. 


Acc. No. : BS5 


CN Subject : A seated Tara 
=| School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
OY Pala period 
Date : Early 11th century A.D. 
Size : 96 x 24 cm. 
Material : Greyish stone 


This beautiful image is in the best tradition 
of Pala sculpture of the 11th century. 

It closely follows a 10th century style 

and hence probably belongs to the earlier 
part of the 11th century. Tara is seated 

on à lotus pedestal with her right foot 
resting on a lotus and her left foot folded. 
Her right hand is in varada mudra (boon 
bestowing) and in her left hand she holds 
a lotus by its long stalk. At the base of the 
pedestal on either side is a seated devotee 
while on the lotus seat itself are two more 
seated figures one on each side. The image 
is inscribed. Tara's crown is three pointed 
and she has a tilaka (round mark on the 
forehead). The benign face of the goddess 
is graced by a slight suggestion of a smile 
adding beauty to her compassionate 
countenance. Her full breasts are in marked 
contrast to her slender body emphasising 
and enhancing the beauty of her form. 

The prabhamandala is conical in shape 
with a lotus on the right side and a pattern 
around its outer edge. 
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Acc. No. : BS 79 





Subject ‚ A Tirthankara 

School : Eastern India, Pala period 
Date : 11th century A.D. 

Size : 45x 20 x 6 cm. 

Material : Black-grey sandstone 


The figure stands naked in the usual 

posture of a па with arms stretched down 
by his sides. The austerity of the Jain faith is 
reflected in the sculpture. 

At the base is a devotee and a lion on 
each side. On the prabhamandala several 
jinas are seen. At the top of the prabhamandala 
are two flying figures and at its apex is a 
chakra. In the absence of a cognizance 
it is not possible to identify which particular 
jina is depicted. 


Acc. No. : CP 882 


Subject : Crowned Buddha іп a niche 
in an architectural setting 
School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 
Date : 11th century A.D. 
Size : $9x 51.5 cm. 
Material : Black-grey basalt 


The crowned Buddha is a type which belongs 
to the reign of the Pala king Vigrahapala ІП 
(A.D. 1041-1067). The crowned Buddha 
appears both in stone sculpture and in metal 
images in the Kurkihar region and also 
in the Gaya area but in stone only. 

In a niche above the crowned Buddha 
is a standing Buddha with two seated 
Buddhas on each side. The architectural 
setting is decorated with scroll and foliage 
motives. Some splendid dated metal images 
of the crowned Buddha were fashioned in 
the reign of Vigrahapala III. 
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Acc. No. : BS 74 


Subject : ' Vishnu 

School : Eastern India, Pala period 
Date : 11th century A.D. 

Size : 157 x 76 cm. 





Material :  Blackish basalt 


A fine image of the 11th century A.D., 
probably of the second quarter thereof, in 

the Pala period. It is typical of Pala 

period sculpture of the first half of the 

11th century from which the more complicated 
images developed in the Sena period in the 
12th century A.D. 

Vishnu holds a gada-(mace) in his proper 
right upper hand, the right lower hand 
being broken. In his proper left upper hand 
he holds a chakra (discus) and a sankh 
(conch) in his left lower hand. To Vishnu's 
left is Sarasvati playing on a vina and 
to his right stands Lakshmi with a chamar 
(fly whisk). Particularly attractive are 
the decorative features above the small 
halo surrounding Vishnu's head with two 
flying male garland-bearers one on each side 
each accompanied by a female figure resting 
on the outstretched leg of the garland- 
bearer. At the base are two small standing 
figures. The decorative features on either 
side of the prabhamandala are particularly 
interesting showing an elephant with a male 
figure seated thereon above which is a 
rearing lion with a seated female figure 
thereon with her hands folded while above 
the lion a makara s head is to be seen 
and above that again is a flying kinara 
(bird man) with a musical instrument. 


Acc. No. : CP 910 


CO Subject : Tara 
nj School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 
Date : Probably mid- 
9th century A.D. 
Size : 20x 14 cm. 
Material : Grey sandstone 


With the ever-increasing influence of Mahayana 
Buddhism as against the Hinayana doctrine, 
Buddhist iconography was continually expanding 
and the concept of the various Taras as female 
consorts of the Bodhisattvas as well as separate 
deities came into being. As can be seen from the 
study of Eastern Indian sculpture in the reigns 
of the Pala kings Dharmapala (A.D. 776-808) 
and Devapala (A.D. 808-843) and the sculpture 
of the second half of the 9th century A.D., the 
tendencies were never towards over-elaboration. 
We find a certain simplicity of form and gentle 
flowing movements as in our figure — better 
appreciated visually than described in words. 
The countenance, the rounded breasts, the 
dignified posture and the simplicity of the 
well-formed body and limbs all betoken a sedate 
deity cast in a gracious womanly mould and not 
a glamorous maiden. In keeping with the 
simplicity of the seated figure is the oval 
prabhamandala as also the lotus pedestal. The 
only decorative feature is the head-dress, an 
artistic accent subtly introduced by the sculptor. 
A similar head-dress is seen in the well-known 
dated Hilsa Tara of the reign of Devapala (A.D. 
808-843). The image is not far removed from 
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Acc. No. : C 227 


the work of the Devapala period and may well 


belong to the third quarter of the 9th century Subject : The Bodhisattva 

A.D. The prabhamandala bears an inscription Avalokitesvara 

namely, the Buddhist creed Ye Dharma, еіс., School : Eastern India, Bihar, 

but the word “Tara” occurs in place of the Pala period 

usual Mahasramana. Perhaps the donor wanted Date : A.D. 1072-1125 — Rampala 


period, probably last 
quarter of the 11th century 
Size ‚ Zax io xv em. 
Materia : Black basalt 


to attribute the Buddhist doctrine to this 
goddess. The right hand of the image is in the 
varada mudra (boon bestowing). 

The image is not in the black stone of Bihar 
but a grey sandstone which was also used by the 





sculptors of that region. The proper right cheek The image can well be ascribed to the reign 
and nose are unfortunately damaged. The of the Pala ruler Rampala on grounds of 
narrow scarf crossing the nipple of the left style. It bears an inscription at the base 
breast of the image is an early feature. In later which states “This is the divine religious 
periods the scarf becomes broader with lines to (gift) by Chukata.” The style of the Rampala 
indicate the folds. period even with its occasional intricacies 


produced some of the most attractive 
sculptures of the later Pala period. 

The Bodhisattva is seated in a posture both 
dignified and graceful. In his head-dress is the 
Buddha Amitabha of which Avalokitesvara is an 
emanation. His right foot rests on a lotus 
while there are worshippers at the base of 
the pedestal. In his left hand he holds a 
lotus as usual. The right hand is in varada 
mudra (boon bestowing). The garment 
covering his chest has two broad folds, a 
mannerism often seen in this period. To his 
left on the pedestal itself stands another 
worshipper with folded hands. The somewhat 
broad face with slanting eyes and curving 
lips is a type seen in several other sculptures 
of the reign of Rampala. All the decorated 
elements such as the necklace, armlets, anklets, 
bangles, waist-belt and earrings are sculptured 
with artistic restraint so as not to disturb 
the flowing lines of the seated figure. 
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Acc. No. : BS 85 





Subject : Mother and child 
School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
late Pala period 
Date : 12th century A.D. 
Size : O7 x 23x 6 cm. 
Material : Black basalt 


The theme of mother and child with the mother 
in a reclining position on a couch is to be seen 
in several late Pala and also in Sena period 
sculptures. Two female figures, one on each 
side, are seen holding chauris (fly whisks). At 
the top of the stele along the upper border are 
seen Ganesh and Kartikeya with a linga 
between them. It is possible that the sculpture 
represents the birth of Ganesh. The entire scene 
with the graceful reclining form of the mother 
is rather charmingly executed. The shape of the 
couch is quite unusual with curved supports. 


Acc. No. : BS 80 


Subject : Arya Tara 

School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Pala period 

Date : Mid-12th century A.D. 

Size : 62x 36 x 15 cm. 





Material : Sandstone 


This Buddhist female deity holds a lotus in her 
left hand: while her right hand is in varada 
mudra (boon bestowing). The meditative face is 
somewhat broad and heavy but the image is 
well poised. Tara's right foot rests on a lotus 
and the left is folded on the pedestal. A votive 
stupa appears towards the top of the prabha to 
the proper right of the image. A seated Dhyani 
Buddha is seen in the head-dress of the image. 
Though the sculpture possesses simplicity of 
execution, its high breasts, broad face, short 
neck, elongated torso, somewhat stiff right arm 
and the sculpting of the three devotees on 

the base of the pedestal betoken a 12th century 
dating as correct. It may well be compared with 
an image of the reign of the Pala ruler 
Madanapala (A.D. 1143-1161) made in the third 
year of his reign. 
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Acc. No. : BS 110 


Subject : Vishnu 

School : Eastern India, Bihar, 
Sena period 

Date : 12th century A.D. 

Size : 137.5 x 67.5 cm. 





Material : Black basalt 

In contrast to the general run of medieval 
images from Rajasthan and Central India of the 
11th and 12th centuries A.D., many of the 
sculptures of eastern India of the same period, 
of the Pala and Sena Schools, though equally 
elaborate, are imbued with greater delicacy 
and aesthetic appeal. 

Vishnu's figure is tall, slender and elegant 
while his face has a meditative appearance with 
half-closed eyes. Even the elaborate 
prabhamandala is not jarring, despite its 
complications, and does not clash in importance 
with the image which stands out quite 
distinctly. Vishnu holds a mace in his upper 
right hand and a lotus in his lower right hand 
which is in varada mudra (boon bestowing) 
while his upper left hand holds a chakra and 
the lower left hand a sankh (conch). There are 
two devotees on the base of the pedestal. In 
keeping with the proportions of the image, 
Vishnu's mukuta (crown) is also tall and 
narrow. Though lacking the simplicity of the 
earlier art of eastern India, this image of the 
Sena period is pleasing to the eye and not 
wanting in aesthetic merit. To Vishnu’s left 
stands Sarasvati playing on a vina while 
to his right is Lakshmi holding a chamar. 

The creeper-like floral ornamentation seen on 
the upper part of the prabhamandala is 
delicately conceived and affords a pleasing 
contrast to the lower part of the prabhamandala. 
On either side of the image is seen a lion with 
a devotee seated thereon rearing over an 
elephant with a rider. This motif is constantly 
seen in eastern Indian sculpture. The Senas 
were ruling in Bengal in the 12th century. 
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Acc. No. : C117 The importance of the sculpture lies 





Subject  : Vajrasattva principally in the circumstance that it is dated 
School : Nepal thus giving us a clue to the style prevalent 
Date : 13th/14th century A.D. in the 11th century A.D. in Rajasthan and 
Size : 102 x 55 x 20 cm. Central India, rather than any aesthetic 
Material : Dark grey basalt merit save that the elaboration of the entire 
image displays very considerable technical 
This sculpture from Nepal has distinctly skill. 


been influenced by the Pala art of eastern India. 
This is not surprising as many influences 


“ r » ` D “ұғ м 4 ^ ‘ | > . Г Е 
travelled from Bihar, in particular, to Nepal. Асс. No. : С 197 





This influence is seen both in palm-leaf Subject : Woman with child 
manuscript illustration and also in sculpture. School : Rajasthan 

The crown is highly ornamented in contrast Date : Circa 18th century A.D. 

to the simple prabhamandala. The locks of hair Size . 84x 34x 23cm. 

of the deity are seen falling on either Material : Reddish sandstone 
shoulder. The countenance of the image is | 

markedly serene. On the lotus pedestal in The theme of an alluring woman holding a child 
the centre is a vajra (thunderbolt). is often seen in medieval period sculpture. It has 


Асс. No. : BS 19 
CY Subject : Yogasana Vishnu 
OY School : Central India, Chandella 
an School 
Date : llth century A.D. 
Size : 83x 52 x 27 cm. 
Material : Buff sandstone 


An interesting seated image of Vishnu, it 

was formerly four-armed, but two arms are 
completely broken off, one on each side. 

The god wearing a somewhat conical-shaped 
kiritamukuta (crown) sits in meditation with 
his hands in dhyana mudra, his legs crossed and 
folded (padmasana) and his eyes half-closed. 
On the pedestal are seen two seated female 
figures, one on each side, with folded hands 
raised in an attitude of devotion, while in the 
centre of the pedestal is a lotus stalk, with 

its tendrils, supporting the lotus seat of the god. 
The somewhat ovoid face with pointed chin, 
the conical shape of the crown, the 
ornamentation, as well as the modelling of 

the body all go to suggest that the image comes 
from the Khajuraho area of the Chandella 
kingdom. The lower part of the mala worn by 
the god rests on the pedestal. 
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Acc. No. : C37 

Subject : Vamana avatar of Vishnu 
School : Rajasthan, Chandella period 
Date : V. S. 1108— A.D. 1046 
Size |: 21.9 x 43.5 x 17.6 cm. 
Material : Black slate stone 


2.29 


The story of the Vamana avatar (dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu) is well known. Here 
Vishnu is shown as the dwarf Vamana holding a 
chakra (discus) in his upper left hand. The 
elaborate prabhamandala is typical of medieval 
sculpture in Rajasthan and Central India of 

the 10th century onwards. The image bears the 
date V.S. 1103 in an inscription thereon. In 

the prabhamandala are to be seen various other 
avatars of Vishnu namely, Matsya, 

Varaha, Narsimha, Kurma, etc. On the proper 
upper left is an ayudha purusha holding a 

mace (gada). Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva also 
appear at the top of the prabhamandala 

though the head of Vishnu is missing. On the 
base to the right of the image are a Naga 

with his serpent head accompanied by a Nagini. 
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no significance in particular but could be related 
to descriptions of the beauty of womanhood in 
full bloom to be found in literary texts from 
early times. It was a favourite theme with poets 
and other writers. Though such sculptures 
belong to temples, their role is really decorative 
and not religious although many are intended to 
be heavenly nymphs. In truth such sculptures 
are representative of a secular art though placed 
in a temple setting. 

The marked emphasis on the large rounded 
breasts is a standard method of accentuating 
the physical charms of beautiful womanhood. 
The right hand of the image appears to be 
holding some object which is not quite clear. 
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Acc. No. : C 129 





Subject  : A surasundari 

School : Rajasthan 

Date : 13th century A.D. 

Size : 66 x 22 cm. 

Material : Buff coloured sandstone 


A surasundari can be described as a 
celestial beauty or nymph. The concept no 
doubt developed from such figures as are 
found on the Mathura stupa railings. 
Though they appear in numerous medieval 
temples, they are more a secular representation 
of female beauty than of any religious 
significance. | 

The present sculpture shows a beautiful 
maiden in a jaunty attitude with tilted head 
and raised right hand now broken. Her 
ornamentation, though profuse and of a very 
decorative character, in no way detracts from 
the rhythm of her form but acts as a foil to her 
stance and the bold expression on her face. This 
is no coy damsel. The designs on her armlets, 
the necklaces, the earrings, the bracelets and 
waist-belt together with the shapes of all these 
ornaments afford a study in themselves. 
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Acc. No. BS 76 


Subject A surasundari 

School Rajasthan, probably from 
Mount Abu 

Date : Circa 13th century A.D. 

Size : ¢1x 21.5 cm. 


Material 





Marble, now turned a pale 
beige colour 


The present figure which appears to have 

come from Mount Abu is contemporary with the 
marble female bracket figures of the Tejapala 
temple situated there. It became a stock 
architectural device in several parts of India 
during the medieval period to have such figures 


placed as brackets usually below the dome but 
they are seen in other positions also in a variety 
of poses and attitudes but invariably of great 
charm. They are also a feature of wooden 
temples in Gujerat, being carved in wood, from 
about the 17th century onwards. 

The swaying necklace, the triple crescent- 
like folds of the sash hanging from the 
waist-girdle and the large circular earrings are 
fairly constant features enhancing the beauty of 
these rhythmic figures. Their languorous faces 
with half-closed eyes complete a vision of 
female loveliness. How distant they are from 
the Kushana period female railing figures—and 
yet so near, paradoxical as this may sound. At 
the base is a small seated figure looking up 
admiringly at the surasundari who stands in a 
dance pose with the long delicate fingers of her 
raised right hand touching her coiffure, while 
the left hand held in front of her waist is 
displaying an elegant mudra (hand gesture). 
The figure is surmounted by a kirtimukha (face 
of glory) in the form of a horned animal head 
below which are two chakras (discuses). Both 
armlets it may be noted have projecting tassels 
but different from the Chola sculptures of South 
India. The full round breasts are also 
characteristic of these surasundari bracket 
figures. The narrow tall surmounting support 
(prabhavali) serves not only as a background to 
the figure but is also an architectural device for 
keeping the figure in such position as may be 
required in the temple interior or on its pillars. 


Acc. No. C 90 
Гы Subject Vishnu 
N | School South India, probably Kerala 
С. | Date First half of 10th century 
A.D. 
Size : 170 x 84 x 36 cm. 
Material Granite 


This large impressive sculpture, obviously 
influenced by Pallava art, probably belongs to 
the early Kerala School. The early sculptural art 
of Kerala as also that of the Pandyan country 
was influenced by the art of the Pallavas of 
Kanchipuram for the Pallava style had 
penetrated throughout South India and was not 
confined to its homeland. 

The Pallava features in our Vishnu image are 
quite apparent in the somewhat ovoid face seen 
in the late Pallava period, the tall mukuta 
(crown), the single broad crescent-shaped 
necklace and the wide loop of the sash crossing 
the knees. The face is not a full ovoid as 
usually seen in Pallava sculpture. But there are 
certain features peculiar to the image, for 


' example, the closely placed quadruple bands 


round the waist which are either a local 
innovation or a derivation from Chalukyan 
sculpture. The addition of a second broad 
looped sash below the knees also appears to be 
a local feature. Moreover the modelling of the 
body, particularly of the chest, is much tighter 
than seen in Pallava images. Vishnu holds a 
sankh (conch) in his upper left hand and a 
chakra (discus) in the hand of his upper right 
extended arm. The lower right hand is in the 
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abhaya mudra (protection giving) and the lower 
left hand is stretched downwards. The yajnopavita 
(sacred thread) does not fall over the arm. 
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Ace. No. : С5 





Subject : Shiva 
School : South India, 
Pallava period 
Date : Bth century A.D. 
Size : 155 x 51x 31 cm. 
Material :  Granite— light buff colour 


This outstanding Pallava period sculpture is 
illustrative of the trend in Pallava art in the 
8th century when Pallava sculptures tended 
to be tall and somewhat slender and 
majestically poised. All the Pallava 
characteristics are to be seen, namely, 

the long ovoid face, the tall jatamukuta 
(Shiva's matted hair fashioned like a crown), 
the loose modelling of the body, the broad 
wide looped sash of the girdle falling 

onto the knees and a shorter one just below 
the waist, the simplicity of raiment, the single 
broad crescent-shaped hara (necklace), 

the flat sparsely decorated udharabandha 
(the band round the torso), the loops 

from the girdle falling in a narrow U- 
shaped form onto the thighs and what is the 
most exclusive feature of Pallava sculpture 
whenever it is present namely the yajnopavita 
(sacred thread) extending to and falling over 
the right lower arm of the image. The deity 
is recognisable as Shiva by his jatamukuta, the 
trisula (trident) held in the upper left hand 
and a bowl in the upper right hand. Shiva's 
jatas fall onto his shoulders on either 

side. On each side of Shiva's head is a 
chauri. Shiva's feet rest on a lotus pedestal. 
The figure is placed against a narrow 
prabhamandala, it no doubt being meant 

to be placed in an inside or outside alcove 
of a shrine. 


Acc. No. : С 124 


Qj Subject : Stupa railing female figure 
(N School : Kushana period, Mathura 
СМ] | Date : 2nd century A.D. 

Size : 8l x 17х 13 cm. 

Material : Red sandstone of a dark 


reddish brown tint 


We have already dealt with the Mathura 
female railing figures of the Kushana period 
during the 2nd century A.D. in our article on 
sculpture. This figure is a typical example of 
these female railing figures, graceful, sensuous 
and with emphasis on her nudity heightened by 
the ornamental waistband around the abdomen 
of her undraped figure. The left breast of the 
ligure is broken and the right leg has suffered 
damage as also the right breast but otherwise 
the figure is in good condition. Her uplifted right 
hand holds the branch of an Asoka tree and 
she stands on a dwarf-like being. Her 

broad necklet, her heavy conical-shaped 
earrings and excessively heavy anklets 

are all typical of the ornamentation to be 

seen in a number of these Mathura railing 
damsels. Though her action of holding the 
branch of an Asoka tree may suggest that 

she is a tree-spirit or Yakshi, we prefer 

to regard her as just an alluring maiden 
gracefully clasping the branch of a tree, a 
sculptural motif no doubt inherited from the 
ancient story of Maya clasping the branch 

of a sal tree when she gave birth to the Buddha. 
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What is often regarded as a round large 
ornament on the forehead is in fact a bun 
of her hair twisted into this form as a style 
of coiffure as is evident from the lines of hair 
seen thereon. It is a common feature of 
hairdressing in Mathura female railing figures 
of the Kushana period. This style of hair- 
dressing on the forehead goes back to the 
Didarganj chauri (fly whisk) bearer of 
the Mauryan period (3rd century В.С.). 

The necklace is of the type seen in 
several Kushana figures. The abdomen is 
somewhat raised as in all these female 
railing figures, the thighs are shapely and 
the figure stands in a tribhanga (thrice 
bent) pose of the entire body with legs 
crossed. The beautiful ovoid face has clearly 
a suggestion of foreign influence unlike the 
faces of the female figures of the Bharhut 
stupa of the 2nd century B.C. The large 
round breasts are typical of these railing 
figures. 

The significance of such figures standing 
on bent dwarf-like creatures is reminiscent 
of the Atlantes of Gandharan sculpture 
upholding an architectural edifice. The 
heavy widely-separated eyelids are in marked 
contrast to the Gupta period treatment 
of the eyelids. 

These female railing figures of the 
Kushana period from Mathura are amongst 
the most lovely creations of Indian 
sculptural art. 


Acc. No. : C148 


C) Subject : Shaivite deity 
С) School : Central India 
CI | Date : 8th century A.D., 
Pratihara period 
Size : 70x 21x 17 cm. 
Material : Buff coloured sandstone 
with a reddish tint 


This image is characteristic of the finest 
quality of sculpture under the Pratiharas in 
Central India immediately following that 

of the post-Gupta period. It still retains 

the grace and rhythm of post-Gupta sculpture 
though one can discern the beginning of a 
tendency towards some decorative elements 
in the ornaments, waist-girdle with a 
kirtimukha (face of glory) buckle and 

the looped sash. There is a third eye 

on the forehead vertically placed indicating 
the Shaivite character of the image. 

The broad upper eyelids drooping close to 
the narrow lower lids are in the typical 
Gupta manner as are also the curving lips 
indicating that the influence of Gupta 
sculpture is seen not only in the post-Gupta 
era but extends even into the early 
8th century to which period we are of the 
opinion the present sculpture belongs. 

So also the curled locks of the image fall 
on either side onto the shoulders in Gupta 
manner. The small figure at the base to the 
left of the main image also stands in a 
graceful pose holding a club in his proper 


right hand. 
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Асс No. : C 116 





Subject : Hari Hara 

School : Central India, Pratihara 
period 

Date : Early 8th century A.D. 

Size : 107 x 61 x 18 cm. 

Material : Grey sandstone 


Hari Hara is the composite image of Vishnu 
and Shiva. This splendid image is probably 

of the early 8th century with several 
post-Gupta characteristics. It depicts Shiva 

on the proper right side holding a trisula 
(trident) in the hand of his upper arm 

and a rosary in his extended lower hand. 

The right half of the head-dress of the 

image consists of Shiva's jatas (matted hair) 
while the proper left side of the head-dress 

is Vishnu's tall kiritamukuta (crown). Shiva's 
third eye is shown on the forehead of 

the image vertically. The proper left side 

of the image is Vishnu holding a chakra 
(discus) in his upper hand and a sankh 
(conch) in his extended lower hand. The face is 
markedly serene and meditative with eyes 
seemingly half closed. The broad shapely 
torso is decorated with a narrow necklet, 
while the urdhvaretas aspect of Shiva, 

that is, with his penis standing erect, is 
emphasised by a long thick penis extending 
from beneath the waist girdle to the top 

of the stomach. The thick wide-looped sash of 
the girdle is an early characteristic. The 
modelling of the entire figure is in keeping 
with the best traditions of the post-Gupta 
period to which it is closely related, as also the 
plain, simple prabha against which the head 
is placed. The legs are broken beneath the 
knees while to the left is a small finely 
rendered figure of a devotee also broken at 
its waist. This figure would normally be 
identified as an ayudha purusha (personified 
weapon) of Vishnu in anthropomorphic form 
and should be either chakra purusha or 
sankh purusha. The hair style of this , 
subsidiary figure is in a series of curls 
characteristic of the Gupta period but which 
style is also seen in some post-Gupta sculptures. 
The proper right thigh of the main image 
shows the vyaghra chamra (tiger skin) 

worn by Hara. The long earrings falling onto 
the shoulders are an artistic device to 
concentrate immediate attention onto the 
impressively outstanding countenance of this 
splendid sculpture in the finest tradition of 
the earliest period of Pratihara art. 


Acc. No. : BX 20 


ubject : A surasundari 

CN | subj da 

С) School : Central India 

CN Date : 11th century A.D. 
Size : 65x 18x 12 cm. 


Material : Buff sandstone 


This seductive surasundari probably comes from 
the Khajuraho region. The heavy breasts 
accentuate her sensuousness. The face is 
somewhat tense as if disturbed to find a 
scorpion crawling up onto her thigh. The motif 
of a scorpion trying to crawl up along a 
maiden’s thigh, lustful of her sensual beauty, is 
not unique to the present image. The heavy 
necklace is distinctive. 
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Acc. No. 


C^) Subject 
C^) School 
CN 
Date 
Size 
Material 


C 65 

Sri Devi 

South India, 

later Chola period 
Early 12th century A.D. 
183 x 61 x 31 cm. 
Granite, buff in colour 


The sculptural art of the later Chola period has 
not been given the attention it often deserves. 
The emphasis of most scholars of South Indian 
stone and metal images has been on the early 
Chola period and the mid-Chola period to the 
second half of the 11th century. But later 
Chola sculpture, particularly of the late 11th 
and the early 12th century to which period the 


present image belongs, is well deserving of study 


even though it cannot compare with Chola art 
at its best from circa A.D. 900 to circa A.D. 
1050. But we do not believe that the 
appreciation of sculptural art should constantly 
proceed on a basis of comparisons only. 
Comparisons are justified but are not the only 
criteria for appreciation of the plastic and other 
qualities of an image. 

The present sculpture represents Sri Devi, 
one of the two consorts of Vishnu who is always 
distinguished from her sister consort Bhu Devi 
by reason of the breast band which Sri Devi is 
always seen wearing. Later Chola characteristics 
can be seen in the broader face, more static 
pose of the body than usually seen in earlier 
Chola sculpture and the narrow U-shaped loop 
of the sash hanging from the waist-girdle. But 
the goddess is majestic in presence, the face 
expressive with its half-closed eyes, though not 
beautiful, and the body well proportioned and 
well modelled. The deity wears typical 
necklaces seen in Chola sculptures. Her 
conical crown, typical of Bhu Devi and Sri 
Devi, is well proportioned in relation to her face 
and there is no denying the impact of this large 
and competently sculptured image of a Chola 
period goddess. Later Chola sculpture of the 
quality of the present image should always be 
taken note of and given its rightful place in the 
study of Chola art. To us this image has a quiet 
appeal, created by a certain calm in its 
countenance and a certain dignity in its 
well-proportioned form. True the figure is not 

exotic but the appreciation of sculptural 
creations should not be limited to narrow 


pathways. 


Acc. No. 
Subject 
School 


2.34 


Date 
Size 
Material 


BS 98 

Shiva as Bhairava 

South India, 

early Vijayanagar period 
15th century A.D. 

100 x 48 cm. 

Grey granite 


Bhairava is Shiva in his terrible form of 
destruction. Evolution is a ceaseless process of 
creation and destruction and Shiva in his various 
forms symbolises this process. He has flames 
behind his head, a noose in his upper left hand 
and a sula (trident) in his lower right hand. His 
lower left hand is broken while the upper right 
hand holds a damaru (drum). A large dog 
behind him is sculpturally an effective 
innovation for usually the dog is smaller in size 
and not so prominently placed. The image is 
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framed against an open oval prabhamandala 
which brings the flames into prominence. The 
body and face indicate that the sculpture 
belongs to a phase of early Vijayanagar 
sculpture when the Chola influence was still 
prevalent to some extent. In its last phases 
Chola sculpture was passing into the more rigid 
forms of the body which characterise the 
Vijayanagar period along with sharper and 
more angular facial features. But the ensemble 
as a whole of our image, though somewhat 
formal, is not without sculptural merit and 
from the art-historical point of view is quite an 
important example to illustrate the early 
Vijayanagar style. Later Vijayanagar sculpture 
became increasingly rigid but at the same time 
developed unusual and bizarre forms, not 
lacking in interest, in the wealth of sculptural 
decoration with which Vijayanagar style temples 
are often overburdened, including elaborate 
pillars with great rearing horses, lions and 
mythical animals. 


Acc. No. : C88 
Subject : Vaikuntha 


2.39 


School : Chamba 

Date : 18th-14th century A.D. 

Size : 66x 46x 10 cm. 

Material : Limestone—greyish green 
in colour 


Vishnu in his form of Vaikuntha with a lion’s 
head to his right and а boar's head to his left is 
seated with Lakshmi on his vehicle the 
man-eagle Garuda. Vishnu’s right leg is resting 
on Garuda and on his left folded leg Lakshmi is 
seated. Vishnu holds his gada (mace) in his 
upper right hand and his chakra (discus) in his 
upper left hand. In his lower right hand he 
holds a padma (lotus) and in his lower left 
hand which is encircled around Lakshmi he 
holds a sankh (conch). All the faces in the 
sculpture, namely of Vishnu, Lakshmi and 
Garuda are somewhat fleshy and heavy but 
not without dignity and an air of majesty. 
The manner in which Garuda’s outstretched 
wings encircle the base of the sculpture giving 
it the effect of Vishnu and his consort being 
borne through the air by the man-eagle Garuda 
should be particularly noted for its skilfulness. 
Lakshmi's large heavy breasts аге in keeping 
with the general effect of solidity and majesty, 
excluding grace, which characterises this stele. 
Vaikuntha is a form of Vishnu which is seen 
quite frequently both in Kashmiri images and as 
well as those of Chamba and other Hill States. 
Apart from his tall decorative crown, Vishnu 
wears a necklace with a pendant, earrings, a 
heavy decorative waist-belt, anklets and 
bracelets. His gada is also decorative. So also 
Lakshmi wears a decorative crown, necklace 
with pendant, decorative girdle and bracelets. 
The manner in which Lakshmi's right leg 
rests parallel to Vishnu's left leg on which 
she is seated giving her a posture of ease and 
comfort is quite noteworthy. 
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Acc. No. : SB7 
Subject : The Bodhisattva Vajrapani 


2.30 


School : Nepal 
Date : 18th century A.D. 
Size : 49x 35 x 21 cm. 


Material : Copper gilt, 
hollow cast image 


A late but graceful Nepalese copper gilt 
image of Vajrapani. The Bodhisattva holds a 
vajra (thunderbolt) in his proper right 
hand and a ghanta (bell) with a vajra 
handle in his left hand. The vajra is the 
insigı б of Vajrapani. The highly stylised 
slanting elongated eyes are characteristic 
of Nepalese sculptural art of this period. 
On the forehead of the image is a tilaka 
studded with a turquoise. The decorated 
necklace also has a turquoise studded 

in its central pendant while the large 
earrings are studded similarly in the centre 
of each of them. The ornaments of Nepalese 
metal images were often studded with 
semi-precious stones. From behind the 
elaborate crown worn by the image another 
vajra fixed on the top of the head is seen 
rising slightly above the crown. The legs are 
folded and on the sole of each foot is 
embossed a four-petal flower. 

The body is somewhat elongated and the 
entire aspect of the image has an air of 
marked elegance. The image is seated on a 
lotus pedestal. Nepalese images of the 
18th and 19th centuries A.D. are quite 
numerous but vary greatly in aesthetic 
qualities. Many of them are just formal 
icons but there are also several of 
considerable merit such as the present image. 
The decorative features of the image such as 
the crown, necklaces, earrings, armlets еіс., 
are tastefully conceived and in keeping with 
the elegance of the body and poise of the 
image. The face has a meditative appearance. 
That it is the work of a sensitive artist is 
emphasised by the rhythmic manner in which 
the vajra is held in the right hand. 
















Асс. No. : SB5 


PS | Subject : Metal image of Vishnu 
C| School : South India, Chola period 
GN | Date : Second quarter of 
the 11th century A.D. 
Size : 47x19x 14 ст. 
Material : Copper patinated to a 
blackish colour 


South Indian metal images are generally known 
as South Indian bronzes, though made of 
copper. This elegant figure of Vishnu belongs 
to the period after the reign of Raja Raja 


(A.D. 985-1014) most probably during the 
period A.D. 1025-1050. An important 
characteristic is the angle at which the chakra 
(disc) is held—not full face but slightly turned 
towards the body. The broad necklace is 

typical of Chola images. In keeping with the tall 
slim figure the artist has taken care to ensure 
that the mukuta (crown) is tall and narrow. The 
small loop of the sash below the waist-belt is 
usually characteristic of images after A.D. 1000. 
Vishnu’s lower right hand is in abhaya mudra 
(protection giving) while the lower left rests on 
the waist sash. The upper right hand holds a 
chakra with three flame tips. The upper left 
hand must have held a sankh (conch) which is 


now broken. At the back of the image is a round 


cirrus chakra and the hair is shown in a series 
of fan-like locks characteristic of this period. 
The tassle of the necklace hangs under the 
locks onto the back of the image. The two 
projections on either side of the pedestal are 
characteristic of numerous South Indian images 
and are meant for tying the image to its palkhi 
(palanquin) when taken out in procession. All 
the ornamentation such as the necklace, 
udharabandha (the band on the lower part 





of the torso), the yajnopavita (sacred thread), 
and the bands of the waist-girdle, the crown, 
the cirrus chakra and the armlets are all 
finely chased. The armlets slightly protrude 
over the arm, an early characteristic, and are 
not merely chased on the arm itself. On the 
right of the chest of the image is seen a 
triangular Srivastava mark. 


Acc. No. : E85 


00 Subject : The Bodhisattva 

C^) Avalokitesvara 

СМ] | School Мера! 
Date : 11th century A.D. 
Size ; 29.5 x 8.5 x 3 cm. 
Material Metal of a blackish colour 


This beautifully poised elegant figure is 

an early Nepalese bronze as can be seen 
from the manner in which the yajnopavita 
(sacred thread) forms a loop and then passes 
under the diagonal sash. This feature is 
characteristic of images of Avalokitesvara of 
about the 11th century and earlier. The 
three-pointed crown is also characteristic 

of early Nepalese bronzes as also of those 
of Kashmir and the Hill States of Himachal 
Pradesh. The right hand of the image is 

in varada mudra (boon giving) and its 

left hand rests on the diagonal sash. This 
attitude is frequently met with in images 

of Avalokitesvara from Nepal. In his crown 
is the Buddha Amitabha of whom this 
Bodhisattva is an emanation. 

The pedestal is missing. The image was no 
doubt intended to be gilt but the gilding 
process has not been carried out for reasons 
which might be diverse. This conclusion 
seems to be reinforced by the circumstance 
that the ‘stay’ between the thumb and the 
forefinger of the right hand of the image 
still remains though it would have been 
removed before the gilding process was 
commenced, 





Acc. No. : E4l 

Subject : A four-handed Tantric 
female deity seated on a 
mythical lion 


263) 


School : Tibet 

Date : 18th century A.D. 
Size : 92x 6 cm. 
Material : Copper alloy 


This figure is typical of the production of 
Tantric images in Tibet with considerable 
elaboration. 


Асс. No. : E78 
C Subject : Mahishasuramardini 


c School : Chamba 
СӨ Date : About 15th century A.D. 
Size : 98x 18.5 cm. 


Material : Copper alloy 


A Hill bronze showing the goddess Durga 
slaying the buffalo demon Mahisha. Though 
belonging to a somewhat late period it is 
full of energy and rhythmically poised. 
Durga's lion and the demon Mahisha in 
their vigorous stances are in keeping 

with the movements of the goddess. 

The whole composition makes a striking 
ensemble. Durga's crown is typical of 

the sculptures of the Hill areas. The bronze 
appears to have been painted, but whether 
this was originally done or at some later 
stage it is not possible to say. Some traces 
of paint remain. 





--- | Асс. No. : E52 
cr Subject |: Cow-headed sacrificial vase 
:| School : Bengal 
ON Date : 19th century A.D. 
Size : 10x 6cm. 
Material : Metal alloy 


An ornamental vessel being a container 
for water used in religious ceremonies. 








Karl Khandalavala and Archana Roy 


The Birla Collections have a large number of terracotta figurines and plaques, several of which 
are illustrated in the present volume, ranging from the B.C. period to the 19th century A.D. 
The making of "terracottas", which is a very general nomenclature because techniques 
differ, is known to us from the days of the Indus Valley culture of circa 2400 B.C.-1700 B.C. 
No doubt the making of terracotta figures and objects continued even thereafter though we 
have no examples of the same. But when we come to the Mauryan age (3rd century B.C.), we 
have two distinct categories broadly speaking, one of which is a small group of exquisite 
terracotta figures mostly of girls in which foreign influence is quite evident — with their flouncy 
skirts or closely draped garments, large unusual head-dresses, graceful bodies and foreign- 
looking countenances they are it seems the work of foreign artisans who had come to India no 
doubt in the wake of the Perso-Greek and Asiatic-Greek sculptors, stone masons, architects, 
etc., who had built the great Kumrahar Sabha and sculptured the great Asokan pillar capitals. 
We believe there was in all probability a group of foreign potter-sculptors who settled in the 
Patna area where the Mauryan capital of Pataliputra stood and who fashioned the Patna and 
related terracottas which reveal Greek influence, and also influenced local potters. There is 
nothing indigenous about them and when we come to the primitive folkish Mauryan terracottas 
we immediately can note that the Patna group of foreign lineage belongs to quite a different 
genre. The group is limited just as Mauryan sculpture itself, which was foreign oriented, is also 
limited. The Birla Collections do not possess any example of the Greek-influenced group of 
terracottas. Of course these foreign potters who fashioned the Patna group may have been | 
Asiatic-Greeks and not from Greece itself. It is in this sense that we use the word ‘Greek’. 

The foreign-influenced Mauryan terracottas are probably meant to represent female dancers 
and performers and other members of foreign troupes of players including young boys who used 
to visit India as we know from Kautilya's Arthashastra and other sources. They were probably 
made for members of a higher strata of society as decorative articles and that may be the reason 
why their number is limited or it may be that many of them perished with the ravages of time. 
In contrast to these superior figurines we have a number of much cruder terracottas, perhaps 
 mother-goddesses, of the Mauryan period, also with strange looking head-dresses. Such 
head-dresses may have been borrowed from those worn by tribals or local dancers and 
performers. 

In the Sunga period in the 2nd-1st century B.C. a great many terracottas of various kinds 
were made. They also usually have large strangely-fashioned head-dresses, particularly the 
female figurines. Some may be just ornamental objects for the poorer classes of society, some 
may have a religious significance as for instance the mother-goddesses, some no doubt were 
the outcome of a fertility cult, while others were children’s toys. Their purpose appears to 
have been manifold as also in the later periods, namely the Kushana era, the Gupta - 
era and even thereafter. | 

The art of terracotta making was not confined to northern India but was a common heritage 
and numerous terracottas have been found in other parts of India also. Some very interesting 
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examples, for instance, have come to us from Paithan and Ter in Maharashtra and numerous 
examples have been found in eastern India at sites such as Chandraketugarh indicating 
Kushana influences even in that region. 

Since the quality and artistic elements of all these terracottas vary a great deal, it is a fair 
conclusion to arrive at that there was mass production for the populace at large, while the 
superior kinds which we come across were for wealthier clients. Toys such as bullock-carts and 
rams and other animals must have been the delight of young children. One very interesting 
facet of the art of terracottas is their use in temple decoration such as we see at the Gupta 
period temple of Bhitargaon in Uttar Pradesh. But this practice had its greatest popularity 
in Bengal in the 18th and 19th centuries in delightfully naive plaques of all sorts of subjects, 
many of which are in the Birla Collections and several of which are illustrated herein, including 
scenes which depict foreigners i in Bengal. 

Turning our eyes again to the early periods of this art, we note that one of the favourite 
decorative devices of the Sunga period terracotta makers was to stamp circular ‘rosettes’ on 
their production, be they on the costumes of human figures or on the backs of animals such as 
elephants, etc. Sunga terracotta art derived from the popular category of Mauryan figurines but 
developed features of its own in the elaboration of head-dresses and costumes. In the Kushana 
period the terracotta makers followed mainly the style of Kushana sculpture and so also in the 
Gupta period there is a marked resemblance in Gupta terracotta art to the main features of 
Gupta sculpture. This was but natural. Even in several of the Sunga period figures which are 
intact and portray the entire body, whether of males or females, we can notice some similarities 
with the figures on the Bharhut railing of the 2nd century B.C. of the Sunga period with their 
flat faces and bodies. 

Probably every habitation in ancient and mediaeval India in earlier days had a few 
terracottas, be it a hut or a mansion or a palace. The most popular must have been the 
mother-goddess and other fertility deities as also children’s toys. In addition there must have 
been a fondness for godlings such as Yakshas and Yakshis. The materials for making 
terracottas varied according to the availability of the substances used in the area where they 
were made. Techniques also differed. Terracottas are at times confused with stucco figures but 
the processes and materials are quite different. 

In early terracottas, the technique adopted was pinching up and pressing down soft clay 
according to the necessity of the form. The limbs were represented in conical shapes which 
were executed with the pressure of the fingers. Eyes, lips, ears, hair, etc., were indicated by 
scratching or incisions. In some cases, strips and pellets were applied on the forms. This 
appliqué technique was also used for depicting jewellery, head-dresses and drapery. 

In Mauryan terracottas a mould was used for the faces and the figures were hand-modelled. 
It seems that the separate parts were made and joined before firing the clay figures. This 
technique is quite clear in the terracottas found in the Bulandibagh area in Bihar. The 
jewellery and drapery were affixed on the modelled bodies and moulded faces. 

Terracotta moulds were widely used in the Sunga period. Even the beautiful terracotta 
plaques were made out of moulds. The over-crowded jewellery, drapery and even minor lines 
of costumes were depicted with the help of moulds. Terracotta moulds depicting winged 
goddesses were found at Basarh and Tamralipti. 

The use of moulds was neglected in the Kushana period. Kushana artists used the modelling 
method even when they executed large sized terracottas. Sometimes the baking was not done 
properly and they used a deep red slip to cover the rough surface of the terracotta. 

But again in the Gupta period, the mould technique was revived. In Gupta terracottas, four 
techniques were adopted—the use of a single mould, the use of the double mould, partly 
moulded and partly handmade terracottas, and competely hand-modelled terracottas. The rear 
side of the Sunga terracotta was not finished after being taken out from the mould whereas 
Gupta terracottas were finished by the artists, and the surfaces made smooth. The Gupta 
terracottas were treated with a deep red slip and were well baked. 

The Bengal terracottas of a later period were executed with moulds and hand modelling. 

Terracotta art has a fascination of its own, be it in the superior plaques for temple decoration, 
or the crude figures made for the use of the poorest and most superstitious, or those made for an 
upper and middle-class clientele. Dating of terracottas, particularly of the late Kushana and early 
Gupta periods, is not always easy because of its variety and differences in skill but on the whole 
we feel we are close enough to accuracy in the dates we have suggested. 

Terracottas varied greatly in sizes from large figures to tiny objects and plaques. Though 
much of it is a folkish art or a popular art not demanding connoisseurship some finer creations 
possess real sculptural merit. 


Acc. No. С 55 

Subject A goshti scene of two lovers 
School Sunga period 

Date Circa 1st century B.C. 


Size : 10х 7.5 cm. 
Material Brick red terracotta 





A goshti was a kind of social event at the house 
of a courtesan where young men of the town 
would gather along with highly intelligent 
courtesans (not prostitutes) to discuss cultural 
and literary topics. Of course there was also 
much drinking and love-making at such 
gatherings. Here we see a male visitor and a 
courtesan seated on a chair making love. 

The subject is not infrequently depicted in 
Sunga period terracottas. The Sunga dynasty 
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belonged to the 2nd and Ist centuries В.С. 
A goshti was not a brothel gathering. Many 
courtesans were refined women with intellectual 
leanings. The head-dresses are of the Sunga 
period, The chair on which the couple is seated 
is probably of foreign derivation. 


Acc. Хо. C 59 

Subject Toy oxen cart 

School Sunga period, Kausambi 
Date Ist century В.С. 


Size : 10x 9cm. 
Material Brick red terracotta 





Terracotta toys were often made in all periods. 
Here we have a popular child’s toy of a cart 
drawn by a pair of oxen yoked together. The 
harnessing of the oxen with broad collars 
around the neck is of unusual interest. There 
are two holes in the image. 


жұқ Асс. Хо. С 149 

“x| Subject A ram’s head 

С) | School Sunga 
Date Ist century B.C. 
Size : 13x 8.7 cm. 
Material Buff terracotta 


Apparently a decorative toy for a child. A ram’s 
head was popular in this period of terracotta 
art, as also ram carts. The basé is barrel-like 
and hollow and was intended for an axle with 
two wheels, so that the ram could be drawn 
with a string as a plaything. There is a large 
hole at the back. The depiction of the ram is 
particularly fine with its curved horns. The 
ўе are diamond-shaped and it wears a simple 
collar. 





Acc. No. : Т8 


4.| Subject : Bust of a woman 
CY) | School : Sunga period 
Date : 2nd century В.С. 
Size : Ox 4cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


This unusual head shows all the characteristics 
о! Sunga terracotta art, such as the unusual 
head-dress, the enormous earrings, the heavy 
necklace and the roundish face. 





ісе; №. : СТ 

Subject ‘ A-Yaksha 

School : Sunga period 

Date . 2nd century B.C. 
Size ‚ l5x 10 cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


This Yaksha is a delineation of the Yaksha cult 
in a horrific form. Yakshas who were in the 
nature of godlings were depicted in more than 
one role. Sometimes the great Yakshas were 
worshipped as single important deities in 
themselves, while at times like the Greek 

Atlas figures, they supported huge edifices. 
They were also sculpted as bearing the female 
figures of the Buddhist stupa railings as 

seen at Mathura and elsewhere. The exact 
significance of the present Yaksha is not 

clear, but there is no denying its successful 
portrayal with teeth bared and conveying the 
impression of immense power and strength, 

a characteristic of all Yakshas. It is of interest 
to note that the Yaksha holds a snake in his 
right hand and what looks like a noose (pasa) 
in his left hand. The shape of the earring in his 
right ear appears to be in the form of a lizard. 
The left ear is broken. The base on which 

the Yaksha is seated is barrel-like and hollow, | 
while there is a large hole in the middle of Ў РЫЙ Ж ^ f Aw ; 
its back. The purpose of the Yaksha depicted fee. e n NE Lac A 
in this manner is not clear. bw -. к te wd S КА TC 7. 








Acc. No. : C57 


eO Subject : Head of a mother-goddess 
C) | School  : Sunga period from Kausambi 
Date : lstcentury B.C. 
Size : 10x 10 cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


A particularly fine example of Sunga period 
terracotta art with an elaborate head-dress and 
an auspicious aura consisting of symbols around 
the head-dress which seen from right to left 
consist of an ankush (elephant goad), axe, arrow 
head, and two other objects which are not 
clear; to the right of the image are seen what 
appear to be five stalks of corn. 


Асс. No. : T 21 





Subject : Figure of a seated mother- 
goddess holding a child 

School : Later Kushana period 

Date : 2nd-3rd century A.D. 

Size : 10x 6 cm. 

Material : Buff terracotta 


Terracotta figurines of the mother-goddess were 
common in all periods from earliest times. The 
wide open eyes and the cast of countenance 
indicate the Kushana period. The ornaments 
should be noted. The figure is larger than most 
terracottas of this period depicting this theme. 


Acc. No. : T 26 


00 Subject : Bust of a woman 
С) | School : Late Kushana 
Date : 8rd century A.D. 
Size : ]4x 10 ст. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


This bust of a woman appears to belong to the 
late Kushana or Kushana transition period. Her 
coiffure consists of stylised locks of hair. It may 
have been the figure of a mother-goddess. The 
lower part is unfortunately broken. The eyelids 
are still wide apart and the face ovoid but the 
full slightly parted lips are more in the manner 
of early Gupta sculpture than the other 
features of this figurine. The protruding pointed 
breasts are in the Kushana manner. 





Acc, No. : T 16 
OD Subject : Head of a lady with a smiling 
С) 


face 
School : Kushana-Gupta transition 
period or early Gupta 
Date : $rd-4th century A.D. 
Size : 10x 8.5 cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


It is not always easy to differentiate in terracotta 
art between the late Kushana and the early 
Gupta transition style. Personally we incline to 
support the view that it is early Gupta in 
northern India. 
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Acc. No. : C214 

Subject : Bust of a mother-goddess 

School : Mauryan period or earlier 
from Sardheri 

Date : 8rd century B.C. or earlier 

Size |: fox 7 cm. 

Material : Brownish terracotta 


This very early style of terracotta head belongs 

to the Mauryan period but could be even 

'arlier. It is on the borderline of Maurya and 

pre-Maurya terracotta art. It may be that the 

rosette-like decoration of the head-dress 

influenced Sunga period terracottas where we 

tind rosettes commonly stamped on human RATS 
figures and also on the bodies of animals as a Stet ati ete 
favourite decorative device. > 
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Ace NO, : FS ВО 

Subject : Male figure with turban ай, 

School : Gupta period, northern India ОРУДУ 

Date : 4th century A.D. АЛУА ҚЫ УК f 
Size : 19x7 cm. MS ety nf tet (t retro 5, 7 
Material : Brick red terracotta 
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An unusually fine Gupta period terracotta. This DOM NAIC AD MANN 
figure is almost intact. Usually early terracotta Uo ot a Кобе, 
figures of the Sunga, Kushana and Gupta 

periods, when the art was very popular, are 

recovered in a damaged condition. This type 

with a high turban is quite uncommon. 
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Acc. No. : T 23 

Subject : Bust of a lady with long 
earrings 

School : Gupta period, northern India 

Date : 4th century A.D. 

Size : 8х 6.5 cm. 

Material : Brick red terracotta 


N 
С; 


A really outstanding example of the art of the 
Gupta period in the making of terracotta 
figurines. The slightly smiling face is imbued 
with radiant beauty. The coiffure is tasteful 
and not over-elaborate like in the Sunga period. 
The large round breasts are close to each 

other, touching one another, a very common 
and characteristic feature in Gupta period 
sculpture. 


Acc. No. : CP 976 

Subject : Nagini with a broken 
snake halo 

School : Gupta period, Bihar 

Date : 4th century A.D. 

Size : 99x 25 cm. 

Material : Burnt sienna coloured 
terracotta 


A particularly fine Gupta period terracotta of a 
female snake goddess (Nagini). The snake halo 
is broken. Such goddesses had a great hold on 
many classes of people whose primary religion 
was Yaksha and Naga worship. The figure 
wears a simple necklace of beads and an 
elaborate armlet. The long earrings fall on the 
shoulders of the figure. The typical Gupta 

lips are slightly apart with a suggestion of 

a smile. The eyelids are not yet in the 
characteristic drooping manner of the Gupta 
period indicating a fairly early date for the 
image. The large breasts and the head-dress 
are also characteristically Gupta. 





Ace. No. : C 208 




























re 
| Subject : A lady with an elaborate 
^ coiffure 
* "| School : Early Gupta, northern India 
Date : 4th century A.D. 
Size : 8x 3.5 cm. 
Material : Buff coloured terracotta 


Such elegant figures with a variety of unusual 
coiffures or headgear were common in the 
output of terracotta figurines in the Gupta 
period at various sites in northern India. 


Асс. No. : T 37 
LC) Subject : Male head 
^^ | School : Gupta period, northern India 
* V| Date : 4th century A.D. 

Size : 6x6 cm. 

Material : Buff coloured terracotta 


This fine head is typical of Gupta period 
terracotta art. The hair shown in stylised curls 
over the forehead and falling on both sides in a 
wig-like manner is a Gupta feature. Over the 
head the hair is dressed into a top-knot. The 
face is somewhat broad but impressive and 
serene. 


Acc. No. 
Subject 
School 


Date 
Size 
Material 





T 12 

Head of a lady 

Early Gupta period in 
northern India 

4th century A.D. 

7.5 x 5 cm. 

Brick red terracotta 


A characteristic Gupta style head with a large 


round face and full breasts close to each other. 


There is a flicker of a smile on the full parted 


lips. 





Acc. No. : C 184 


Subject : Krishna being tied up by his 
mother Yasoda for stealing 
butter 

School : Birbhum, Bengal 

Date : 18th century A.D. 

Size : 10x 12.5 cm. 

Material : Brick red terracotta 


Young Krishna used to steal butter from the 
churning pots in which his foster mother 
Yasoda used to prepare butter. He was punished 
for his pranks in which his young companions 
also took part and even monkeys joined them. 
In this terracotta Krishna has been caught by 
Yasoda in the act of stealing butter and is being 
tied up to prevent any further mischief. Yasoda 
is in a contemporary costume and no doubt the 
churning pot is typical of one used in Bengal 
villages in the 18th century. 





Асс. No. : С 193 

Subject : Camel riders 
School : Birbhum, Bengal 
Date : 18th century A.D. 
Size : 14x 18 cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


The exaggerated neck of the camel is artistic 
licence in an attractive panel. The riders 
appear to be Europeans judging by their 
head-dress, faces and costumes seen somewhere 
by the sculptor and reproduced as a decorative 
terracotta for a temple wall. 


Acc. No. : С 163 

О) Subject : А sea-faring ship 

СС School : Murshidabad, Bengal 
Date : 18th century A.D. 
Size : 16x 26 cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


A very attractively shaped sea-faring ship 

is carrying elephants to some destination. The 
heads of the elephants are seen looking out 
of the portholes which was the only way 

they could breathe fresh air. The ship has 
masts and presumably also sails. The ship is 
carrying a foreign couple seated under a 
canopy constructed on the deck while on the 
extreme right the boatman is manipulating 
what appear to be the sails against the 
mastheads. Elephants were at times sent as 
ambassadorial presents. The ship is decorated 
in form with curved stern and bow. The waves 
are depicted by undulating lines. 
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Acc. No. : C 155 

Subject : Krishna and а gopi 
under a Kadamba tree 

School : Burdwan, Bengal 

Date : 18th century A.D. 

Size : 229 x 21.5 cm. 

Material : Brick red terracotta 


Krishna is seated holding his flute in his right 
hand. The gopi, dressed in a contemporary 
costume, holds a tendril of the tree. She 
appears to be in ecstasy at being in 

Krishna's company. 


Ace. No. : C171 

Subject : Foreign musicians 
School : Birbhum, Bengal 
Date : 18th century A.D. 
Size : 13x 20 cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


Foreigners were often depicted in the Bengal 
temple terracottas. 
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Acc. No. : C18 





Subject : Chira Harana. Krishna 
stealing the clothes of the 
gopts 

School : Bengal 

Date : 18th century A.D. 

Size ‚ 63 x 23 cm. 

Material : Brick red terracotta 


This unusually large sized terracotta depicts 
the legend of Krishna stealing the clothes of 
the gopis, while they were bathing in the 

river Jamuna, and climbing a Kadamba tree 
with their garments. The scene is depicted in 

a novel manner. In the lower panel the gopis 
have come out of the river to retrieve their 
garments and are hiding their nudity. The upper 
panel shows Krishna on the tree. Several gopis 
at the base of the tree are reviling Krishna for 
his naughty pranks. One of them is seen trying 
to climb the tree to retrieve her garments with 
the help of another gopi while two gopis, one 
on either side, are shaking the tree in order to 
retrieve their garments. The entire ensemble is 
skilfully handled. 


Асс. No. : C 168 


С Subject : Corner piece of animals 
ON and riders 
School : Birbhum, Bengal 
Date : Circa 18th century A.D. 
Size : 24x 14cm. 
Material : Brick red terracotta 


This is the corner piece of a Birbhum temple. It 
reminds one of the "chain of destruction" seen 
in Karnataka sculpture. At the base is an 
elephant with a rider. The rider is being 
attacked by a vicious bear biting the rider's 
head; the bear in its turn is attacked by a horse 
on which there is a rider. The horse is biting the 
bear's head while the horseman slashes at the 
bear's head with his sword. This entire sequence 
of events is repeated in a parallel arrangement 
on the proper left. A bizarre subject albeit 
highly interesting. 


ol 


Acc. No. : С 166 





Subject : Worship of a Shiva linga 
School : Murshidabad, Bengal 
Date : 18th century A.D. 

Size : 26x 15 cm. 

Material : Brick red terracotta 


The costume of the female worshipper is 
contemporary. It may be compared with other 
18th century terracottas from Bengal temples. 
The linga on a pedestal rests on a pot. 













Асс. №. : С 159 
Subject : : А sailing boat on 
the Hooghly river 
School : Hooghly, Bengal -----”----- 
Date : 18th century A.D. : 
Size : 19x 24 cm. | 
Material : Brick red terracotta 





iriure 


The ship is carrying foreigners who are seen 
through the portholes and on the deck. The 
waters on which the ship is sailing are 
represented by a pattern of a double series 
of semi-circular waves. There were many 
foreigners in 18th and 19th century Bengal. 
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Acc. No. : C 182 





^ 
CO Subject : Lady playing a makara vina 
ON School + Birbhum, Bengal 
С | Date : 18th century A.D. 
Size : 21x18 ст: 
Material : Reddish terracotta 


The top end of the vina is in the form of a 
mythical crocodile (makara) head, hence the 
instrument is called a makara vina. The costume 
of the lady is particularly attractive as also her 
pose. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Saryu Doshi 


The embellishment of royal and holy dwellings with painted images and symbols undoubtedly 
constituted an important element in the ancient Indian ethos. But of this great tradition 
almost nothing —except for some fragments in the cave temples of Ajanta—has survived that 
can be attributed to the period preceding the Christian Era. Thereafter however, it occurs 
sporadically in various places in northern and southern India. These paintings, though far 
apart in time and location, provide a fairly clear indication of the manner in which the 
tradition of wall-painting evolved from the 5th to the 19th century. 

With this tradition of wall-painting there also existed that of miniature painting. Ancient 
Indian literature contains several references to painting executed on cloth and wooden boards, 
often complemented by descriptions of the subjects portrayed and the techniques employed. 
From these treatises it would appear that there was a close correlation between wall-painting 
and miniature painting. Unfortunately, no miniature painting executed prior to the 10th 
century A.D. has been preserved for posterity. This is hardly surprising, as the materials used 
as supports — textiles and wooden boards— were fragile and perishable. 

Of the miniatures that have survived, the earliest group is in the form of illuminations in the 
sacred books of the Buddhists and the Jains. These two religious orders, unlike that of 
Hinduism, resorted to the written word fairly early in their development. Certainly, by the 
beginning of the Christian Era, canonical texts were being transcribed on folios made from 
birch bark or palm-leaf. These leaves, cut into equal size, were strung and tied together by 
means of a cord. Often, they were kept within wooden book covers for greater protection. 
These holy books were stored in libraries attached to Buddhist monastic establishments and 
Jain temples. And, whenever such calamities as invading armies or floods threatened their 
institutions, the monks retired with these precious manuscripts along with images and ritual 
objects to safer sites. Hence, these miniatures —though executed on a material that is more 
delicate than cloth or wood — have been preserved, while all others have been lost. 
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The earliest extant group of illustrated manuscripts are on palm-leaf and belong to a period 
that extends from the 10th to the 12th century. It reveals a widespread tradition with 
centres in Bihar and Bengal in the east, Gujerat and Rajasthan in the west and Karnataka in 
the south. 

A study of these miniatures raises the question whether these illustrations represent a stage 
in the development of an already existing tradition of manuscript illustration or whether they 
are among its first expressions. Exactly when did the concept of embellishing sacred texts with 
miniatures originate? An assessment of the available evidence would suggest that if wall- 
paintings and miniature paintings were being executed during the first millenium A.D. there 
should be no reason why manuscript illustration should not also have been prevalent at that 
time. After all, manuscript illustration was an extension of miniature painting. But, interest- 
ingly enough, there is evidence to indicate that the art of manuscript illustration was a later 
development — an exercise that seems to have been undertaken sometime in the 9th century 
A.D. For instance, among the chronicles of the Chinese pilgrims who visited Buddhist holy 
places in India during the 7th century A.D., images and texts find mention but references to 
illustrated manuscripts are absent. These devout men recorded their impressions and observa- 
tions in fair detail and, had a tradition of manuscript illustrations existed at that time, it would 
certainly have been reflected in their writings. This line of thought is reinforced by a close 
examination of the Buddhist manuscripts unearthed from the long-forgotten monasteries in 
the deserts of Central Asia. This evidence consists of innumerable leaves and fragments of 
Indian language manuscripts dating from the 2nd to the 10th century. Not one of them contains 
an illustration. Since Indian manuscripts served as prototypes for their Central Asian counter- 
parts, the absence of even one illustrated folio in the Buddhist manuscripts of Central Asia 
indicates that the practice of illustrating manuscripts had not yet been initiated. If there had 
been a tradition of illustrated manuscripts in India, it would have assuredly found an echo in 
Buddhist Central Asia. 

Turning to Jainism — another religious order that patronised the manuscript tradition — we 
find that until the 8th century their religious and ecclesiastical structure was still in the 
process of crystallisation. Around that time, the office of the bhattaraka begins to get 
formulated. The bhattaraka, unlike other ascetics of the Jain faith, did not lead an itinerant life 
but was the appointed head of a religious establishment. He was in charge of its spiritual and 
temporal affairs, and under his inspired guidance various arts— including that of transcribing 
religious texts — received an impetus. It is, therefore, dubious that the activity of commissioning 
illustrated manuscripts commenced on a regular basis much before the 9th century. 

An analysis of these different and unrelated factors have led scholars of Indian Painting to 
favour the period between the 9th and 10th centuries as the time when manuscripts began 
to feature miniatures in their text. The introduction of this practice can perhaps be traced to the 
infusion of Tantric elements in the Buddhist and Jain religious thought. For, the miniatures in 
early manuscripts are not true illustrations — inasmuch as they are not pictorial counterparts of 
the textual matter — but representations of sacred symbols and divinities. These pictures seem 
to have served as protective charms and imparted a magical value to the manuscript. 

The custom of inserting miniatures in sacred texts is first encountered in a Buddhist 
manuscript executed in the last decade of the 10th century. And since this manuscript 
precedes the earliest dated Jain manuscript by more than six decades, Karl Khandalavala 
and several other scholars believe that the concept of illustrating manuscripts must have 
originated in a Buddhist environment and that the Jains emulated the Buddhists in this 
sphere. While it is true that illustrated Buddhist manuscripts are earlier than those of the 
Jains, this evidence— based as it is on what has, or has not survived the ravages of time — is, 
in itself, not convincing enough to support the conclusion that the latter copied the former. 
Other factors, outside pure chronology, should be taken into consideration. For example, 
the fact that the art forms of any period were an expression of the prevailing cultural 
climate and were, more often than not, common to different religious orders must be taken 
into account. In all likelihood, the practice of illuminating sacred texts for giving them 
magical potency came into force círca the 9th or 10th century and found acceptance in all 
religious groups. | 


It would appear that the traditions of wall-painting and miniature painting were firmly 
established in various parts of India during the first millenium A.D. The two traditions 
differed in scale and technique but their stylistic expressions were closely analogous. Some- 
time during the 9th century, a third tradition of painting—that of manuscript illustration — 
appears to come into being. Its emergence can be connected with a specific need: to sanctify 
and protect religious texts. These hieratic considerations shaped its pictorial expression and 
its attitude, basically, remained formal and cerebral. It was this difference in approach that 
separated the tradition of Manuscript Illustration from that of Miniature Painting. During and 
after the 15th century, changing perceptions as well as influences that came in with foreign 
conquerors, introduced new concepts in book illustration. This narrowed the gulf between 
manuscript illustration and miniature painting—so much so that they often merged into one 
another. A strand of manuscript illustration however remained unaffected by the new forces 


and till the very end, it continued to maintain a conservative approach. 


A.D. 950-1350: The Iconic and the Symbolic 
The Buddhist Tradition 


Eastern India 

In eastern India, during the rule of the Pala kings, manuscripts were being copied and 
illustrated at the great centres of Buddhist learning such as Nalanda and Vikramashila. The 
material employed for transcribing the sacred texts was palm-leaf. The leaves were first treated 
and trimmed into strips of equal size, and then, depending on their length, divided into two 
or three columns separated by margins. The text was written in an even rhythmic hand in 
the columnar spaces demarcated for the purpose, with each line extending across the full length 
of the folio. The illustrations, usually situated in the centre of the columns, occupied the 
width of the folio and were squarish in format. The subjects portrayed iconographic represen- 
tations of gods and goddesses from the Buddhist pantheon and the eight miraculous events in 
the life of the Buddha. Significantly, the illustrations were not spread throughout the manu- 
script but were situated on the recto and verso side of the same folio, somewhere in the 
beginning, the middle and the end of the manuscript. Tantric considerations appear to have 
guided the choice of subject in the miniatures as well as their placement in the manuscript. 
The folios with miniatures carry, almost always, geometrical or floral designs in the margins. 
Sometimes these decorations are substituted by depictions of a chaitya or figures of monks 
or devotees. Occasionally, ornamental medallions in the text signify canto-endings. In none 
of these manuscripts, except one 11th century example, painted in the dominions of the Sena 
rulers of Bengal, is there an attempt at illustrating the narrative aspect of the text. 

The style of painting in some of the manuscripts is descended directly from the pictorial 
expression present in the 5th century frescoes of Ajanta. Its flowing line with varying inflec- 
tions conveys roundness of form, while its tonal gradations in colour imply volume and weight. 
The compositions display a harmonious interrelation within its constituent elements. In contrast 
to this naturalistic style is that of another group of manuscripts whose structured compositions 
reveal a brittle line and a preference for flat colour tones. This group, with its emphasis on 
abstractions and linear values, is derived from the medieval Indian style of painting that made 
its appearance at Ellora in the 8th century. Both these idioms were concurrent and continued 
to appear in Buddhist manuscripts painted from the 10th to the 12th centuries. 

Some of the wooden book covers of these manuscripts were also illustrated. The covers 
presented a larger pictorial surface than was available on a manuscript folio with its text panels. 
The illustrator, however, did not use the bigger area to advantage: he continued to divide it into 
small panels and to routinely fill them with depictions of divinities or the eight miracles in 
Buddha's life. Seldom were ambitious compositions essayed, and even when such were conceived, 
the presence of the stringholes became an inhibiting element and served to divide the pictorial 
area. The style of painting on the covers does not differ from that of the manuscript in those 
examples where both have been executed at the same time and place. But, apparently, covers 
to many manuscripts were added later and in such cases a difference is noticeable between the 
illustrations on the covers and in the manuscript. 

The tradition of Buddhist manuscript illustration came to an untimely end with the 
destruction of the monastic establishments by the Islamic invaders who rode victoriously across 
the plains of north India at the end of the 12th century. The monks fled with their manu- 
scripts and religious artefacts to Nepal, and in that Himalayan kingdom, the eastern Indian 
tradition of manuscript illustration merged with its almost indistinguishable counterpart — the 
tradition of manuscript illustration in Nepal. 
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4.1: Acc. No. ВК 110; 
Buddhist Divinities (detail); 
Eastern India, Pala Style in 
Nepal; Circa 13th century A.D.; 
57 x 5.5 cm. (entire cover); 
Wooden book cover. 
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The Jain Tradition 


Western India 

The Jain tradition of manuscript illustration corresponds closely with that of the Buddhists. The 
evidence of this tradition comes chiefly from western India, but an example from the eastern 
provinces, and another from southern India, attest to its prevalence in other parts of India as 
well. | 

Since the same social, cultural and religious influences that moulded the Buddhist School of 
manuscript illustration shaped the Jain School, both manifest an analogous development. The 
parallels are immediately noticeable in the format of the manuscripts, in the inter-relationship 
between the illustrated and the written spaces, in the selection of subjects for the miniatures 
and in the styles of paintings employed. Despite these points of similarity, each school possesses 
a distinctive and individual stylistic character. 

From the 10th to the 17th centuries the Jains commissioned numerous manuscripts but 
of these, only a few were illustrated. Those illustrated between A.D. 1050-1350 are all on 
palm-leaf. The carrier of birch bark was not employed as this material was not easily available 
in western India. Paper was little known, and not utilised as a carrier for illustrated 
manuscripts. 

The earliest surviving illustrated Jain manuscript is dated A.D. 1060. It features a canonical 
text and its miniatures depict an energetic figure of Kamadeva, a seated representation of the 
goddess Sri and elephants. The human figures, executed in taut cursive lines, present a sharp 
contrast to the heavy ponderous portrayals of the elephants. The plastic qualities of the latter 
can be traced to the naturalistic rendition visible in the 5th century frescoes of Ajanta, while 
the linear graces of the former are descended from the later 8th century wall-paintings of 
Ellora. The connections between these miniatures and the wall-paintings of Ajanta and Ellora, 
underline the intimate relationship that existed between the traditions of wall-paintings and 
miniature paintings. 

In terms of style— in the alternations between the naturalistic and linear tradition — the Jain 
tradition, again, compares with the Buddhist tradition. Apparently, the period covering the 10th 
to the 12th century represents a phase when both idioms found favour in manuscript illustration 
and it would be hazardous to infer the date of any manuscript on grounds of style alone. 
However, in Jain manuscripts the linear tradition with its angular renditions and abstractions as 
well as flat colouring gradually displaced the older naturalistic tradition. By the end of the 13th 
century all traces of modelling, suggestive of volume and weight; slowly disappeared. 

Other illustrated manuscripts painted in this period feature representations of Tirthankaras 
and other divine figures, monks and preceptors, and lastly, devotees and donors. Like the 
Buddhist manuscripts the miniatures are hieratic in intent and portray the main character in 
monumental proportions. The Jain manuscripts of this period do not illustrate the text. The 
miniatures function as protective symbols that enhance the spiritual and magical potency of the 
text. Sometimes, the illustrations depict auspicious objects and decorative lotus roundels. Such 
medallions also serve to mark canto-endings in the text. 

The wooden book covers, on the other hand, portray a variety of subjects, many of which do 
not display an iconographic bias. One group of wooden book covers features the lotus rhizome, 
its curving stalk encircling birds and exotic animals such as a giraffe or a rhinoceros. The 
rendition of this creeper motif in several different and imaginative ways attests to a creative 
ability of a high order. Some of the other covers illustrate auspicious symbols, legends 
connected with the Tirthankaras and, most importantly, episodes of historical significance to 
the Jain church. Among these is the extraordinary cover depicting the disputation between a 
leading Shvetambara monk and a renowned Digambara ascetic at the court of King Siddharaja 
Jayasimha of Patan in Gujerat. The religious procession with dancers and musicians on this 
cover exhibits an élan which is rare in Jain manuscript illustrations. 

The style of painting in this early group of manuscripts begins to stiffen as it progresses. The 
angular rendering of the human figure and the sharp featured face—with the farther eye 
protruding into space — become characteristic features of the style of manuscript illustration 
from Gujerat and Rajasthan. This style, however, was not confined to the western region; it 
spread to other parts of the country and through Buddhist art travelled outside India to places 
such as Burma. 


Eastern and Southern India 

To the Jain documents from Gujerat and Rajasthan can be added two more examples —one 
from eastern India and one from southern India. The former is a wooden book cover depicting 
Vidyadevis executed in a style that is highly reminiscent of the Pala School. The other consists 
of a set of three manuscripts from Karnataka dated A.D. 1112-1120. Apart from its prove- 
nance, the significance of this set of manuscripts lies in the fact that it is the only example 
of this period which belongs to the Digambara sect. Like the Shvetambara manuscripts it also 
features decorative medallions, deities from the Jain pantheon and representations of the 
different Tirthankaras. The style of painting of the Digambara document as well as that of the 
wooden book cover are within the definitions of the Western Indian Style. And yet, they 


diverge from one another because the expression of each is influenced by local elements. 


Differences between them сап be detected in the ethnic types portrayed and in the choice о! 


certain details such as the architectural setting and various decorative devices. Both these 
variants, again, deviate from the pictorial idiom of the Western Indian Style in Gujerat and 
Rajasthan. In fact, during the 12th century, three distinct regional variants of the Western 
Indian Style become apparent. Yet, they are within the established parameters of the style 
and do not disturb its integrity. 





Towards the end of the 13th century a new element—that of pictorial narration—enters 
the sphere of manuscript illustrations. Although the illustrators of Jain manuscripts effectively 
exploited this method while painting the wooden book covers, they seem to have restrained 
themselves from employing it in manuscript folios because of the sacred character of the text. 
These constraints became less rigid with time and an increasing number of manuscripts began 
to illustrate the lives of the Tirthankaras and other stories from Jain literature. Interestingly 
enough, the intrusion of this new element did not result in any other stylistic changes: in form, 
line and colour the style remained unaffected. 


A.D. 1350-1550: The Narrative and the Emotive 
The Jain Tradition 


Gujerat and Rajasthan 

At the end of the 13th century, Gujerat came under Muslim rule. Those days of uncertain 
toleration conceivably created a certain reticence among the Jains towards overtly expressing 
their religious aspirations. Instead of building temples they began to commission smaller works 
of art such as illustrated manuscripts which could be made unobtrusively and stored away 
safely. This perhaps accounts for the vast number of manuscripts made during and after the 
l4th century. 

Interestingly, the style of Jain manuscript painting, which had progressed without any 
significant change for over two centuries, suddenly exhibits a marked departure in its execution 
and technique. There is, however, no accompanying change in the basic tenets of style: the 
angular delineation and flat colour tones continue unaltered. What were the forces that 
modulated this change? While it is not possible to specify them, the surmise that exposure to 
Islamic culture acted as one of the contributing factors, cannot be ruled out. 

Among the changes, the most striking is the transition from palm-leaf to paper as a carrier for 
sacred texts. The miniatures in such manuscripts exhibit a smooth and fluent line and a 
variegated palette enriched by gold and silver. In most manuscripts the illustrations have a 
narrative bias and contain several descriptive details of landscape or architecture to indicate the 
locale of the scene. Often, the miniatures employ the ancient method of continuous narration 
whereby connected episodes are grouped together and the same personage 1s shown wherever 
his presence is relevant in the story. As a result, a miniature conveying three events from the 
“life of Mahavira” — his renunciation, his omniscience and his moksha — depicts Mahavira three 
times. once in each event. The hieratic approach still prevails and hence miniatures portray 
the main protagonist in more imposing proportions than others. The confident arrangement of 
the various elements in the composition, the detailed execution of such items as furniture and 
textiles as also the superior workmanship, distinguish this group of manuscripts from those in 
the preceding period. 

These improvements and advances in the technique and approach have been understood as 
resulting from the substitution of palm-leaf for paper as a carrier of manuscripts. Some scholars 
of Indian Painting believe that the smoother surface of paper as against that of the textured 
palm-leaf, enhanced the potential for refinements in technique. But an examination of the 
documents of this period reveals that the superior execution is not restricted merely to paper 





4.2: Acc. No. A 239; Folio 
from a Jain manuscript; 
Western India, Jain School; 
13th century A.D.; 

35.7 x 6 cm.; Palm-leaf. 


——————— 





4.3: Acc. No. A 788; Folio 
trom a Kalakacharya-Katha; 
Gujerat and Rajasthan, 
Western Indian Style; Circa 
A.D. 1400; 27.2 x 9 cm.; 
Paper. 
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manuscripts but occurs also in palm-leaf manuscripts. Evidently, the texture of the carrier had 
little bearing on the execution of the miniature or the quality of its finish. Indeed. paper was 
not the cause of the stylistic refinements but a part of it. 

Initially, manuscripts on paper were modelled along the same lines as palm-leaf 
manuscripts. The format was narrow and long, but before long, the possibilities of the medium 
were grasped and the size of the folios became broader and shorter. The practice of dividing the 
folios into defined areas of textual and pictorial matter, however, continued unaltered — so 
much so that the stringhole was demarcated with a spot even though the pages were seldom 
strung together. Often the stringhole was turned into a decorative device with scroll-work 
around it. Jain manuscripts did not deviate from the basic pothi format until the 17th century. 
Thereafter, the upright format was occasionally employed. 

A curious aspect of the manuscripts executed during this period is that they feature themes 
that had not been illustrated before: the Kalpa-Sutra and the Kalakacharya-Katha. The 
Kalpa-Sutra describes the life of the four important Tirthankaras—Rishabha, Nemi. Parshva 
and Mahavira while the Kalakacharya-Katha deals with the tale of monk Kalaka who sought 
the aid of the Sahi kings—foreigners from across the river Indus—to combat the evil ruler of 
the land. Faced with the problem of depicting the Sahis, the illustrator devised a figural type 
which appears to have been based on a Mongol model: he depicted them as fair or ruddy 
complexioned men with broad faces, narrow eyes and long braided hair. These figures were 
shown attired in long robes and boots. It is difficult to determine the source of this figural 
type — whether it was based on artefacts such as painting or pottery that came into India from 
Islamic lands or whether it was lifted from a tradition of painting patronised by the local Sultan 
and the cultured élite. Perhaps, it was both these sources combined with the artist's own 
observations of the foreigners who frequented the court of the local Sultan. Interestingly, the 
convention of the farther protruding eye is seldom applied to Sahi figures in Jain manuscripts. 
And when it is, it is done hesitantly —to the extent of being barely discernible. 
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Although, the subject of the Kalakacharya-Katha is not connected with the Kalpa-Sutra, it 
was, more often than not, appended to the latter text. The bond between the two stories seems 
to be the Paryushana festival — for, during this festival, Kalpa-Sutra manuscripts were exhibited 
to the devout for purposes of worship. Monk Kalaka became associated with this festival as he 
was instrumental in shifting its date. Once this link was formed between the Kalpa-Sutra and 
the Kalakacharya-Katha, it was followed unquestioningly by pious Jains when they commissioned 
manuscripts to atone for their past sins or to celebrate the successful completion of a religious 
vow. The lay votaries gifted these manuscripts to their monk preceptors for study. The sacred 
texts then became the property of the temple and were stored on the premises in a library. 
Thematically, the Kalpa-Sutra with its stories of the lives of Tirthankaras and the tale of 
Kalaka provided a greater opportunity for illustration than the canonical texts. The manuscripts 
of this period, therefore, are more generously illustrated than the manuscripts of the earlier 
period. The custom of featuring deities and other sacred symbols in the text gradually became 
outmoded. Even so, occasionally a manuscript — including that of a Kalakacharya-Katha — 
carries iconographical representations of divinities. 

This vibrant style was at its finest from A.D. 1375-1425. The best examples are characte- 
rised by verve as well as a jewel-like palette. But, after A.D. 1425, the style begins to 
lose its beauty and shows a perceptible decline in quality: the line is less forceful and the 
application of colours careless. The rendering of the human figure is inclined towards 
meaningless exaggerations with the protrusion of the farther eye becoming more pronounced. 


The compositions too, strike as monotonous repetitions of earlier examples. Even in the large 
miniatures the increased area is filled by the replication of existing motifs rather than the 
invention of new solutions. Only sometimes does the spirit of innovation flicker and takes the 
form of miniatures which had hitherto not figured in the schema of illustrations designed for 
that text. For example, the episode of young Mahavira playing with his friends and being 
confronted by a jealous god does not appear in the early manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra bul 
is encountered fairly frequently after A.D. 1450. Curiously, many of these events are not 
narrated in the Kalpa-Sutra texts, but have been borrowed from other literary sources that 
describe the life of the Tirthankara in fair detail. These episodes are encapsulated in the 
manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra regardless of the fact that there are no direct references to 
them in the text. 

A noticeable change in the palette of the style after A.D. 1425 is that its many hues are now 
narrowed down to a predominance of red and gold. The rich effects of gold were achieved, 
initially, through paint but as the desire for greater sumptuousness grew, the artist invented 
a method whereby the entire picture surface was first covered with gold leaf and then the 
constituent elements of the compositions outlined on it. Thereafter, the details were filled in 
with colour. The golden ground gives a resplendent appearance to these miniatures. 

Later, around the middle of the 15th century the predilection for blue—ultramarine as 
well as lapis—gradually eclipsed the pre-eminence of the colour red. The resultant palette 
of blue and gold was not new to Jain manuscripts; it had appeared occasionally in the first 
few decades of the 15th century but after A.D. 1450, it begins to preponderate. 

Often, inks made from gold and silver were employed for writing the holy texts. In such 
examples the folios were painted deep red, blue or black so as to set off the brilliance 
of the letters. This method of writing the texts extended to illustrated manuscripts as well. 
Some of these illustrated manuscripts show intricate scroll-work in the side margins and around 
the stringhole. Others display a variety of complicated geometrical and floral designs along 
their borders. Some of the illustrated manuscripts were written in precious ink and adorned 
with border decorations. Because of their grand and extravagant appearance such manuscripts 
are described as “opulent”. Among the opulent manuscripts, the Kalpa-Sutra and Kalakacharya- 
Katha, formerly in the Devasano Pado Bhandar, is the most splendid. Several of its folios 
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аге fully illustrated with complex compositions arranged in registers. But more than the 
illustrations, it is the border decorations which are fascinating. For they are, more often than 
not, free from hieratic considerations. When not compelled to augment the contents of the text 
or the miniatures in the borders, the artist seized the opportunity to fill them with scenes from 
the world around him. He embellished the border panels with geometrical and floral patterns: 
designs from local architecture or carpets or textiles. Sometimes he chose to depict people 
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4,4: Acc. No. ВК 99; 

Folio from a Jain manuscript; 
Gujerat and Rajasthan. 
Western Indian Style; Circa 
A.D. 1475-1500; Painted in 
the style of the Devasano Pado 
Kalpa-Sutra; 26.5 x 12 em.; 


Paper. 
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4.5: Acc. No. А 799; 
Folio from a Kalpa-Sutra: 
Mandu; Circa A.D. 1440; 
Painted in the style of the 
Mandu Kalpa-Sutra; 

28.7 x 10.2 ст.; Paper. 


4.6: Acc. No. BK 99; 
Folio from a Kalpa-Sutra; 
Jaunpur; Circa A.D. 1460; 
Painted in the style of the 
Jaunpur Kalpa-Sutra; 

29.5 x 11.5 ст.; Paper. 
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bathing in a stepped pool, a ship on the high seas, monsoon clouds or portrayals of dancing 
girls and women representing the musical modes. Also, there are scenes of foreign soldiers 
marching in contingents, foreign animal trainers and even an episode from a Persian legend. 
These foreigners are cast in the same racial mould as the Sahi figures. The familiarity with 
which the illustrator has depicted these soldiers performing various activities would indicate 
that though he may have drawn upon some inanimate source such as Islamic pottery or earlier 


illustrated manuscripts he has transformed the motifs through his own observations into lively 


figures. These portrayals would have been devoid of immediacy were they mere copies. It is 
quite possible that these figures were directly derived from an indigenous pictorial idiom 
developed in the region for the requirements of the local Sultan and his grandees. Although, 
there is no concrete evidence of the existence of such an Indo-Persian idiom in Gujerat in 
the 15th century, the probability of its existence cannot be overlooked. 

The creative ingenuity displayed in the opulent group of manuscripts dissipates quickly, and 
the calibre of the style of painting declines rapidly in the 16th century. There is a marked 
deterioration in the quality of line as well as in compositional values of manuscripts painted 
towards the end of the 15th century. Despite the rich effects of the blue and gold colour 
scheme the paintings are dull and unimaginative. The style is exhausted, and its products are 
mechanically churned out versions of the holy texts. 

The vast number of manuscripts commissioned by the Shvetambara Jains during the 
15th century were produced at various centres such as Patan and Ahmedabad. From these 
places the style spread to different parts of Gujerat and its pervasive character earned it the 
status of the pictorial expression of the region. It was employed to illustrate a Digambara Jain 
manuscript, some examples of the Hindu text of the Bala Gopala Stuti, as well as a secular 
poem — the Vasanta Vilasa— extolling the joys of the spring season. 

Owing to its close association with the Kalpa-Sutra text, the Western Indian Style with the 
blue and gold palette was regarded as the most appropriate vehicle for illustrating this sacred 
text. Centuries after the Western Indian Style had come to an end a stultified version of the 
blue and gold idiom was kept alive in the miniatures of many Kalpa-Sutra texts executed in 
Gujerat and other provinces. 


Delhi, Mandu and Jaunpur 

Devout Shvetambara Jains in centres such as Mandu, Jaunpur and Delhi also ordered 
illustrated manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra and Kalakacharya-Katha. These documents, though 
painted outside Gujerat and Rajasthan, conform to the stylistic traits current in distant western 
India. Apparently, the adherents of the faith turned towards the established idiom in western 
India for prototypes upon which to base their copies. A few manuscripts, nonetheless, exhibit a 
slightly different expression which can be discerned in the squarish shape of the head and the 
placement of the farther eye in a manner where it does not form an organic part of the face. The 
departures are again evident in the simple textile patterns and the architectural ornamentation. 
Among all these examples two manuscripts are significant for the purpose of assessment of the 
style, as they, more than any other Shvetambara Jain manuscript, reflect the changes that were 
taking place in the tradition of Manuscript Illustration. These are: the Kalpa-Sutra attributed to 
Mandu in A.D. 1439 and the Kalpa-Sutra painted in Jaunpur in A.D. 1465. Both are 
characterised by a new awareness which manifests itself in the treatment of the human figure, 
the landscape and the architecture. They attest that new stylistic forces are at work. Other 
manuscripts painted in this slightly different Western Indian Style align themselves stylistically 
to either the Mandu Kalpa-Sutra or the Jaunpur Kalpa-Sutra. Thus, there are two groups of 
manuscripts — one centred around the Mandu Kalpa-Sutra of A.D. 1439 and the other clustered 
around the Jaunpur Kalpa-Sutra of A.D. 1465 — which reveal a somewhat altered idiom of the 
Western Indian Style. These new creative impulses can be recognised but cannot be traced to 
any source because of the paucity of evidence and dated documents. 


Delhi and Gwalior 

Sometime towards the end of the Ist century A.D. the Jain community split into two 
sects — Shvetambara and Digambara — and since then both have developed along parallel lines. 
Each sect has its own literature and this has led to certain differences in their manuscript 
traditions. For instance, the two sects diverged in their choice of themes for illustrated 
manuscripts. Also, the custom of commissioning illustrated copies of sacred texts was not widely 
practised in the Digambara sect. Against thousands of manuscripts of the Shvetambara Jains 
there are not even a hundred Digambara Jain manuscripts. 

In Delhi, manuscripts were being illustrated for both the Jain sects. The early examples of 
Digambara Painting express themselves in the Western Indian Style. After the solitary set of 
palm-leaf manuscripts painted in Karnataka circa A.D. 1112-1120, the next surviving example 
in the chronological sequence of Digambara Jain painting is a paper manuscript of the Adi-Purana 
executed almost four hundred years later in Delhi in A.D. 1404. Alas, only one of its 
illustrations, the first one, is painted; the spaces reserved for receiving illustrations in the 
remaining 257 folios of the manuscript are blank. This single illustration shows that at that 
time in Delhi, the prevailing style was the Western Indian Style with its angular renderings 
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and flat colour planes. And yet, this miniature, with its coarse but cursive line, its uncluttered 
compositions and a palette of primary colours, is quite different from its contemporaries trom 
western India. The Adi-Purana miniature, in fact, finds an affinity with the style of painting 
prevalent in palm-leaf manuscripts of western India executed prior to A.D. 1350. Another 
aspect in which this manuscript differs from those of western India is that it carries a 
comparatively larger number of illustrations. 

A more complete picture of the style in Delhi becomes available from the manuscript of the 
Maha-Purana in the collection of the Naya Mandir, Delhi. Although fragmentary, this manuscript, 
executed sometime circa A.D. 1420, contains numerous illustrations which, despite the hasty 
line and limited colour scheme, are imbued with movement and vitality. The large compositions 
have a directness and simplicity which contrasts with the agitated elegance of the overcrowded 
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4.7: Acc. No. BK 92: 
Astronomical treatise; Probably 
northern India, painted at 
Fattaur; Dated A.D. 1554; 
The male figure in the 

margin is dressed in a 

chakdar jama: 

28.5 x 11 ет.; Paper. 
(Illustration controversial) 





4.8: Acc. No. BK 110; 

A Buddhist divinity (detail), 
illustration to the 
Prajnaparamita; Eastern 
India, Pala Style in Nepal; 
Circa 13th century A.D.; 
04 x 5 cm. (entire folio); 
Palm-leaf. 


4.9: Acc. No. BK 93; 

Ambika (detail), illustration to 
a Jain text; Western India, Jain 
School; Circa 13th century A.D. ; 
28.5 x 6.5 cm. (entire folio); 
Palm-leaf. 
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miniatures from western India. Other departures can again be noticed in the textile patterns, 
architectural ornament and certain decorative devices. 

These and other manuscripts illustrated in northern India establish clearly that during the 
15th century there were two distinct stylistic variants in the Western Indian Style: one that 
developed in Gujerat and Rajasthan, and the other that evolved in northern India with its 
centre at Delhi. 

The style of painting in Delhi extended to Gwalior and is seen in the Pasanaha-Chariu dated 
A.D. 1441 painted at the hill fort of Gwalior. Though not remarkable for its aesthetic appeal, 
this manuscript is important because of the manner in which it depicts the human figures — 
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especially the female figures. These, like those іп the Mandu and Jaunpur Kalpa-Sutras, have 
squarish heads, long large eyes with the farther eye showing no organic relationship with the 
face. The costumes in this manuscript exhibit close parallels to the two Kalpa-Sutras in the way 
the sari covers the head and passes across the breast in a broad band with a stiff end. The 
uttartya, too, is draped across the neck and shoulders and under the arms just as is done in the 
Mandu and Jaunpur manuscripts. Parallels can be detected also in the treatment of landscape. 

The Pasanaha-Chariu features a text written by the celebrated poet Raidhu who lived in 
Gwalior during the 15th century. Raidhu was an honoured figure at the Gwalior court 
and the Jain community held him in high esteem. Three of his works. written and illustrated 
in his lifetime, exhibit the same characteristic traits as the Pasanaha-Chariu, and there can be 
little doubt that they, too, were executed in Gwalior circa A.D. 1440-1460. 

A development of extreme significance in the history of Indian Miniature Paintings at this 
time was the emergence of the Chaurapanchashika Style. This style derives its name from the 
Chaurapanchashika series—a group of paintings illustrating the fifty-four verses sung by a poet 
to his beloved. The style of painting here differs considerably from that observed in Jain 
manuscript illustrations. The paintings, of square format, show an angular rendering of the 
figures but without distortions. The squarish face is drawn in true profile without the farther 
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4.10: Acc. Хо. А 879; Monk Jinadatta 


Suri preaching (detail); Western India, 
Jain School; Circa А.О.1125-1150:; 
66.5 x 7.3 cm. (entire cover); 

Wooden book cover. 

4.11: Acc. No. BK 98; Tirthankara’s 
renunciation and moksha; Western 
India, Jain School; Circa A.D. 1415; 
26 x 9 cm. (entire folio); Paper. 
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protruding eye. The confident and assured line as also the startling juxtapositions of colour, 
place these paintings in a class totally separate from Jain Painting. Also, the illustrations of the 
Chaurapanchashika series not only tell a story, but, through the orchestration of colours and 
compositional elements, suggest mood as well. The locale is indicated by an open pavilion or a 
garden with trees, or flowering creepers and, occasionally, a lotus pool. The sky, edged with 
white, occupies a prominent position in most miniatures. The illustrations cover the page 
almost entirely and consequently the text is relegated to a narrow panel in the upper section. 
The series, therefore, cannot be considered to belong to the genre of Manuscript Illustration as 
it has broken away from the established conventions of the manuscript tradition and transmuted 
itself into the miniature tradition. The difference between the two is conceptual: in illustrated 
manuscripts the painting is subservient to the text whereas in miniature series, the reverse 
is true — the text is subordinated to the painting. In the Chaurapanchashika series, the text has 
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4.12: Acc. No. A 799; 

Folio from a Kalpa-Sutra 
(detail); Western Indian Style 
in Mandu; Circa A.D. 1440; 
Painted in the Style of 

the Mandu Kalpa-Sutra, 

note the costume of the 
attendant figure; 

28.5 x 10.3 cm. (entire folio); 
Paper. 


4.13: Folio from а Kalpa-Sutra; 
Western Indian Style in 
Jaunpur; Circa A.D. 1460; 
Painted in the style of the 
Jaunpur Kalpa-Sutra; Paper. 


4.14: Acc. No. AV 1; 
Tirthankara's renunciation and 
omniscience, Devasano Pado 
Kalpa-Sutra; Gujerat, Jain 
School, Western Indian 

Style; Circa A.D. 1475-1500; 
30 x 11.5 ст.; Paper. 


4.15: Acc. No. AV 1; The 
marriage procession of Nemi, 
Kalpa-Sutra; Gujerat, Western 
Indian Style; Circa A.D. 
1475-1500; Probably from the 
manuscript of the Devasano 
Pado Kalpa-Sutra; 

30 x 11.5 em.; Paper. 


4.16: Acc. No. A 221; 
Krishna with gopis; Eastern 
India, Orissa School; Circa 
18th century A.D.; 

34.5 x 15 cm.; Wooden 
book cover. 


4.11: Acc. No. A 750; 
Illustration to the Laghu- 
Sangrahani-Sutra; Gujerat 
School; Dated A.D. 1600; 


27 x 12 cm.; Paper. 


4.18: Acc. No. A 777; The 
buffalo attacks the horse; 
Yashodhara-Chartita; Mewar 
School; Dated A.D. 1713 in 
Udaipur in the reign of Rana 
Sangram Singh; 31 x 13 ет.; 
Paper. 


4.19: Acc. No. S 11; 

Stray folio; Northern India. 
Chaurapanchashika 

Stvle; Circa A.D. 1500; 
(date controversial); 

15 x 24 ст.; Paper. 
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become, for the first time, incidental to the paintings, and there is hardly any relationship 
between the two. This superb series reveals the functioning of a pictorial idiom in a non- 
hieratic milieu and its emotional content provides a sharp contrast to the didactic and 
iconographical bias of hieratic art. This series was probably painted for a royal patron and his 
taste may have played a pivotal role in the formulation of the style and the shape it assumes in 
the Chaurapanchashika series. This style was also employed to illustrate various texts includ- 
ing Jain and Hindu manuscripts. The diverse quality of accomplishments in these examples 
clearly indicate that the style operated at various levels of achievement over a wide area in 
north India. 

When did this style emerge? What are its origins? In the opinion of many erudite scholars, the 
antecedents of this style are to be sought in the Kalpa-Sutras of Mandu and Jaunpur because 
certain features —the squarish heads, the lack of organic relationship between the face and the 
farther eye, the costumes as well as certain details of landscape and architecture — appear first 
in these manuscripts. These stylistic deviations have been regarded as representing the stirrings 
of a new spirit in the Western Indian Style which effloresced into the Chaurapanchashika Style. 
Identical features, however, occur also in the Pasanaha-Chariu and other manuscripts from 
Gwalior. But because of the extreme derivative nature of its style the Gwalior group cannot : 
be considered as containing the beginnings of a style as vital and deeply felt as the 
Chaurapanchashika Style. When viewed from this perspective the stilted style of the 
Kalpa-Sutras from Mandu and Jaunpur—the superior execution notwithstanding —lacks the 
animation that characterises a nascent expression. In fact, an examination of the Mandu and 
Jaunpur Kalpa-Sutras as well as the Gwalior group of manuscripts reveals that the parallels 
to the Chaurapanchashika Style occur in insignificant elements. They are encountered in 
motifs such as attendant figures and elements of architecture and landscape. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the vibrant Chaurapanchashika Style would have originated in such a 
hesitant manner; its vigour would have swept away old conventions and established new ones. 
Clearly, the stylistic correspondences between the Jain documents and the Chaurapanchashika 
Style have to be viewed in a new context and analysed as the influence of the latter on the 
former. Only a powerful expression like the Chaurapanchashika Style could make an impres- 
sion on a hieratic style, and even then, its intervention was relegated to peripheral areas. Thus, 
those Jain documents which contain similarities to the Chaurapanchashika Style have to be 
interpreted as representing the reflections and not the rudiments of the Chaurapanchashika 
Style. Even though there is no dated evidence of the Chaurapanchashika Style prior to the 
16th century, there can be little doubt that the style existed in the early decades of the 15th 
century. For, its eloquent line, bold palette and distilled vision compare favourably with the 
style seen in Jain manuscripts painted circa A.D. 1400-1425. The Chaurapanchashika Style 
represents a free and imaginative expression in a secular non-hieratic context while the style of 
Jain manuscripts embodies hieratic religious values. The beginnings of the Chaurapanchashika 
Style have to be sought in a Hindu court— probably that of Mewar or Gwalior — circa 
A.D. 1400-1425. 


The Chaurapanchashika Style 


The origins of this lovely pictorial expression are shrouded in mystery and its development 
unchartered until A.D. 1516 when it is encountered in a Hindu manuscript of the Aranyaka 
Parvan painted near Agra. The extant examples of this style show that it operated at various 
levels of expression simultaneously: from the sophisticated and self-conscious in the 
Chaurapanchashika series to the folkish in the Jain manuscript of the Maha-Purana of 
A.D. 1540. This Maha-Purana, executed at the village of Palam near Delhi in A.D. 1540 is 
among the two securely dated documents of the Chaurapanchashika Style. It is profusely 
illustrated and its numerous miniatures provide some interesting information on the customs 
and people of those times. Its folios contain beautiful forest scenes with unusual trees and 
animals and people enjoying the beauty of sylvan surroundings. The miniatures depict battle 
scenes as well as armies on the march through caves and across rivers. The pavilions 
and the walled cities with their four quarters appear to be based on local architecture even 
though the rendering is very conventional. The figures are pert and the palette vivid with a 
wide spectrum of colours. The ubiquitous red ground of Jain paintings is sometimes abandoned 
here in favour of black, green or even pink. The artists who painted such documents appear 
to have specialised in the art of manuscript illustration and, often, were not capable of attaining 
a higher level of achievement. 

Much superior than the Maha-Purana of A.D. 1540, in its conception and execution, is 
a manuscript of the Adi-Purana painted probably in the Delhi-Gwalior region circa 
A.D. 1450-1475. In this manuscript there is a very flexible inter-relationship between the 
textual and the painted matter. The numerous illustrations exhibit an irrepressible flowing line | 
and a narrow palette of colours. The rendering of the hills, clouds, trees, and architecture is 
very imaginative, as are the compositional solutions devised for the illustrations. The freshness 
and vitality that this manuscript exudes can, in the context of Indian Miniature Painting, 
certainly be associated with the early stages of the style. 


The Islamic Tradition 


The Muslim conquests of northern India destroyed cities, villages, temples and monastic 
establishments, and in that process, many of the existing art traditions. But, as the Muslim 
rule gained stability, the Islamic art traditions that had come with the new rulers interacted 
with the surviving indigenous ones—each enriching the other with new concepts and ideas. 
In the sphere of Manuscript Painting a large number of examples were executed for the 
Jains, and a few were made for Hindu patrons and the Islamic royalty and aristrocracy. 
Since the Hindu and Islamic traditions did not operate in the same closed environment as the 
Jain tradition, they responded to new stimuli and were susceptible to local influences. 
Interestingly, the developments in any one of the three traditions—Jain, Hindu or Islamic— 
had repercussions on the others throughout this period. Also, certain styles such as the 
Chaurapanchashika Style, do not have a unilateral thrust, nor do they progress in a linear 
sequence. They operate at multiple levels, and often diverse expressions of the same style 
exist at the same place and the same time. 

The Muslims are a people of the book and they nurtured the arts of calligraphy and book 
illumination with great care. In India they set up studios to produce copies of the Koran with 
pages written in elegant script and embellished with illuminations and ornamental motifs in 
accordance with the classical norms of book design established in Iran. Unfortunately, the books 
produced in Delhi during the first two centuries of the Muslim rule seem to have been 
destroyed when the city was sacked by Timur in A.D. 1399. If any of them have survived, 
then they are indistinguishable from Iranian works. This is not surprising, as the Delhi Sultans 
with their scintillating courts, must have exacted from their artists the highest quality in book 
illustration and this meant as close an imitation of Persian models as possible. Later, in the 
15th and 16th centuries a few copies of the Koran were produced in different parts of India 
but they are of indifferent quality. 

The Muslim Sultans and their courtiers greatly admired the Persian books and, whenever 
they wished to order a copy, they instinctively turned to artists trained in the design and 
production of books in Persia. Sometimes they actually imported Persian manuscripts or 
alternatively, commissioned an itinerant artist from Persia. It is conceivable that such artists 
carried with them examples of their work. Presumably, the artist would find it easier to obtain 
a commission only after he had satisfied the patron with works on which he would model his 
copy. Consequently, many Islamic manuscripts are indistinguishable from provincial works 
from Persia; their Indian provenance is only faintly discernible, if at all, in details of 
architecture and ornamentation. Sometimes, the Indian provenance is indicated in the usage of 
a particular colour such as peory yellow in the Mohl Shah Nama dated A.D. 1438, or in the 
rendering of certain motifs like ewers in the dispersed pages of the Khamsa composed by 
Amir Khusrau. The latter manuscript appears to be executed circa A.D. 1440-1450 and seems 
to have descended from the 14th century Mamluke School of painting. The work is not of high 
quality and cannot be connected to a royal court. Probably, this manuscript was made for a 
wealthy merchant from Gujerat, who had trade contacts with Egypt and the Middle East. 
Later, in the 16th century a manuscript, executed for the Sultan of Bengal in A.D. 1531, 
shows the existence of the Timurid idiom in eastern India. Its Indian heritage reveals itself in 
the composition as well as the motifs employed for architecture and landscape. Since there are 
no other documents from that area, it is difficult to postulate the existence of a regular school 
of painting at that centre. 

At Mandu, however, there was an active interest in manuscript illustration. Towards the end 
of the 15th century a glossary of rare words, the Miftah ul Fuzala was compiled and illustrated 
in pure Turkman Style. The artist, doubtless, must have come from Persia and been invited to 
execute a commission at the Mandu court. A few years later, at the same place, was illustrated a 
copy of the Bustan of Sa'di in the Herati idiom of Persia. At first, the manuscript appears to have 
been painted in Herat, but on closer scrutiny, it is apparent that it is merely a meticulous and 
faithful copy of that idiom: certain stylistic lapses betray the Indian antecedents of the artists. 

Apart from engaging a foreign artist to execute a commission, and training native artists 
to copy an imported manuscript, the court at Mandu employed an artist who worked essentially 
in the Turkman Style of Shiraz but was not averse to introducing in it Indian figures painted 
in the Chaurapanchashika Style to suit the patron's taste. The Nimat Nama, a cookery book 
executed at the turn of the 15th century for Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji, depicts the ruler 
with his entourage of female attendants. All these three manuscripts from Mandu reveal a 
direct and recent exposure to painting traditions at various centres in Iran. 

Like the Nimat Nama, two manuscripts of the Chandayana reveal a fusion of Iranian, 
Sultanate and the Chaurapanchashika styles. These extremely beautiful series, undoubtedly 
products of a sophisticated Muslim court, have assimilated and synthesised elements from 
existing traditions to suit their own requirements. The paintings are replete with decorative 
patterns used with great effect. Even though intended as book illustrations they, like those of 
the Chaurapanchashika series, have stepped out of the sphere of the manuscript tradition into 
that of the miniature tradition. 

Some documents, apparently commissioned by Muslim noblemen, are not significantly 
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removed from Jain Painting. Of these, the Banaras and Berlin Chandayanas, showing figures 
with the farther protruding eye, adhere to the tenets of the Western Indian Style. Within that 
style these manuscripts show points of similarity to the northern rather than the western idiom. 
The female figures with their excessively narrow waists, as also the simple compositions with 
curved horizons and turreted architecture, correspond to the style current in northern India 
during the first half of the 15th century. Another manuscript the Sikander Nama also features 
figures which resemble Jain illustrations from northern India. But it depicts some foreigners 
whose appearance coincides with that of the Sahi figures in the Kalakacharya-Katha manu- 
scripts. The manuscript of the Berlin Hamza Nama displays a similar stylistic synthesis. Its 
alignment to manuscript illustration in northern India is underlined by the vivacious dancers 
whose faces do not have the farther eye. Features like the fringe of the ceiling-canopy and the 
preference for simple textile patterns endorse the relationship. Its leanings towards the style 
from Gujerat is established by the male figures who resemble the Sahis in the Kalakacharya- 
Katha manuscripts. Despite the parallels to the Sahi figures of Gujerati manuscripts, Delhi 
and neighbouring areas appear to be the provenance of the two Chandayana manuscripts, the 
Sikander Nama, and the Hamza Nama. 


Buddhist and Hindu Painting 


Although Buddhist art was wiped out with the destruction of the Buddhist monasteries during 
the Islamic invasions of north India, it was resurrected and kept alive in occasional documents 
painted for the Buddhist laity in eastern India. The covers of the Kalachakra-Tantra, painted 
at the same time as the manuscript in A.D. 1446, reveal vestigial influences of the Pala 
idiom in architecture and the compositional arrangements. In the treatment of the human 
figure, however, the similarity lies in the direction of the northern variant of the Western 
Indian Style. 

In Gujerat, during this period a few manuscripts of the Bala Gopala Stutt were painted 
circa A.D. 1450. In their draughtsmanship, the treatment of the human figure, landscape and 
architecture, they adhere to the tenets of the Gujerat variant of the Western Indian Style. There 
is no difference in the style of painting employed by the Hindu and Jain manuscripts of Gujerat. 

Executed in a mannered version of the Western Indian Style are a few folios of the Durga 
Path painted in Malwa in A.D. 1465. The angular rendering accentuates the latent energy of 
the compositions. The powerful expression embodied in this document represents some 
marvellous tangential development which had no significant bearing on the prevailing stylistic 
trends. 

A set of book covers to the Pingala-Tattva-Vyakhyana, a manuscript written in Maithili 


script and executed in eastern India in A.D. 1491, portrays on the inner side, the ten 


incarnations of Vishnu. The delineation is very angular but the convention of the farther eye has 
been eliminated. Since this area was under Muslim rule it would be improbable that this 
development in Hindu painting would originate here. These changes echo the new awareness 
that was transforming the tradition of manuscript illustration in India. The style of these covers 
links itself with that of the Aranyaka Parvan painted near Agra in A.D. 1516 and thus to the 
celebrated Chaurapanchashika Style. The parallels are evident in the rendering of the human 
figure with a squarish face in profile and long large eyes. The women with their slender waists, 
heavy breasts, costumes and poses show direct connections with the figures in the 
Chaurapanchashika Style. 

The first document of unquestionable date, in the Chaurapanchashika Style is the Hindu 
manuscript of the Aranyaka Parvan painted near Agra in A.D. 1516. The manuscript is 
protusely illustrated with miniatures of all sizes. It exhibits a certain freedom in arranging the 
written and the painted matter — and in this aspect can be compared with the Adi-Purana 
manuscripts painted in the Delhi-Gwalior region. The numerous paintings provide a clear 
picture of the style, and while the stylistic resemblances to the Chaurapanchashika series 
are evident, equally noticeable are the constraints that shaped the style so that it could conform 
to the requirements of the Manuscript Tradition. Often the paintings are fragmented into rigid 
compartments to facilitate the narration of the various incidents in the story. This cerebral 
approach inhibits the style from portraying emotional nuances. The Aranyaka Parvan has to be 
seen as an expression of the Chaurapanchashika Style at a different level than most of the other 
documents which represent the Miniature Painting Tradition and not the Illustrated Manuscript 
Tradition. 


Secular Painting 


There are no illustrated manuscripts — in the strictest sense of the term — depicting secular 
themes in this period. The extant documents comprise a scroll on cloth in the Western Indian 
Style and a few miniature series such as the Mirgavata and the Vijayendra Suri Ragamala 
painted in the Chaurapanchashika Style. The cloth scroll features the Vasanta Vilasa, a poem 
on the season of spring. Painted in Ahmedabad in A.D. 1451 it is divided into panels of text 
alternating with horizontal panels of illustrations. The size and format of the illustration is 


comparable with the folio of a manuscript and the illustrations are treated accordingly. The 
style with its characteristic features and ample use of gold conforms in principle to the Western 
Indian Style in Gujerat. The miniatures, however, are more lively than generally observed in 
the Western Indian Style as the theme permitted greater freedom to the artists. 


During this period Indian Painting manifests itself in diverse expressions. One is the 
hidebound world of Jain Painting wherein the closed context and the specific requirement of 
the patron — the Jain community in this instance — led to a style that had a certain unity and a 
recognisable progression. The development was unidirectional and in gradual phases. However, 
with other styles of the period the situation is different. There was no specific environment in 
which they developed even if they emerged in one. The Chaurapanchashika Style undoubtedly 
originated in a Hindu court. But from there it moved in different directions and its expres- 
sions were to a great extent shaped by the surroundings and the tastes of its patrons. 
Perhaps the artists who practised this pictorial idiom were itinerant and carried their style with 
them. This may account for the scattered appearance of the style as well as its different levels of 
accomplishment. Often the style functions at various levels simultaneously and it is even 
possible that the refined expression of the style existed side by side with the cruder version. The 
same condition operated in the sphere of Islamic painting patronised by the Sultans and their 
Muslim noblemen. Because of the diverse influences, foreign as well as indigenous, each 
document presents a different mixture in its expression. 

Another interesting development in this period is that the association of a certain style with a 
specific centre is no longer valid. Various styles often operated simultaneously in one centre 
— each patronised by a certain type of clientele. For example, in the 14th and the 15th 
centuries, diverse styles were present at Mandu. There is a Jain manuscript painted there in 
the conventional blue and gold style more or less at the same time as the unusual Kalpa-Sutra 
of A.D. 1439 with its similarities to the Chaurapanchashika Style. Later around the turn of 
the century the Miftah ul Fuzala presents an undiluted idiom of the Turkman Style while 
the Nimat Nama embodies a version of Turkman Style with Indian elements in it. A year 
or two later Indian artists painted the Bustan in the Herati idiom of Persia. Possibly this was 
the situation in most royal courts of the period. This phase was, without doubt, a very unsettled 
one in Indian Painting, characterised by eclectic taste. 


A.D. 1550-1570: The Royal and the Regional 
The Mughal Tradition 


The Sultans of Delhi lost their kingdom to Babur, a young prince of Central Asia in A.D. 1526, 
and this historic event marked the beginning of the mighty Mughal Empire in India. Heirs to a 
glorious tradition in arts and literature, the Mughal emperors extended generous patronage to 
artists, scientists, poets and performers. 

Akbar, grandson of Babur, ascended the throne in A.D. 1556 after his father Humayun's 
untimely death. Akbar was only fourteen at the time, but in less than a decade he consolidated 
his position and set about enlarging his kingdom. A man of keen intellect, he was interested 
in various subjects, especially religion and the arts. His deep appreciation of painting resulted 
in the expansion of the small studio set up by his father. He recruited artists from various 
parts of the country and they worked under the supervision of the Persian masters who had 
come to India at the invitation of his father. The style that developed at this imperial studio 
represented a mixture of various pictorial traditions in India and Persia. But, in the final 
analysis, it was the vision of the Emperor himself and his concern for naturalism that forged 
this distinctive style, weaning it away from decorative design and stylisation and leading it 
towards realism with spatial depth and portraiture. Akbar's extraordinary energy and en- 
thusiasm is reflected in the vigorous dramatic style developed by his artists. Numerous 
illustrated manuscripts were prepared, some of which were in the form of a series such as the 
Hamza Мата, where the written content was minimal or did not appear at all as it was confined 
to the back of the folio. In the pages of the Darab Nama, on the other hand, the text is 
judiciously balanced with the paintings while in the Anwar-i-Suhaili the text and paintings have 
been integrated into the overall design of the page. The trend in the later manuscripts was for 
the paintings to cover a large area of the folio with the text inserted in small panels across 
the page. Often these text panels served as a clever device to obscure the somewhat clumsy 
transitions from one spatial plane to another. Although in certain later manuscripts such as the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi, the text dominated the folio, nudging the paintings into the margins, the general 
tendency in Akbari manuscripts was to reduce textual matter and keep it from intruding into 
the painting. Presumably, the thematic content of the text decided the layout of the pages and 
determined the emphasis that should be given to the text in comparison to the illustration. In 
some exquisite small illustrated manuscripts of this period, in addition to miniatures, paintings 
of birds or floral sprays executed in an impeccable style are strewn on the text pages. All 
these documents exemplify the diverse and imaginative manner in which Akbar's artists 
produced illustrated manuscripts. 


In Jahangir’s reign miniature painting was mostly in the form of individual paintings 
compiled in albums. Since the Emperor was not particularly interested in profusely illustrated 
historical manuscripts, such examples were not prepared in his reign. During this period 
painting was finally released from its partnership with the text; the latter was either confined 
to a few lines above or below the painting, or eliminated altogether. 

Many of the artists who had joined the imperial studio could not rise to the standards of 
perfection demanded by the Emperor Akbar, and had to seek employment elsewhere. In the 
late 1580s, after the gigantic project of the Hamza Nama was completed, many artists, whose 
proficiency was not up to the mark, were dismissed. Some of these artists appear to have sought 
work with the grandees of the land—Muslim as well as Rajput. For, precisely at this time, 
styles permeated with Mughal elements begin to appear in the ateliers patronised by Muslim 
officials and Rajput kings. 

Among the Muslim grandees of the land, Abdur Rahim the Khan Khanan, one of the chief 
officials in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, appears to have maintained a studio over a long 
period of time. Several manuscripts, including an illustrated Persian version of the Ramayana, 
were executed in the Khan Khanan’s atelier. The Khan Khanan must have ordered a personal 
copy of the Ramayana in deference to the Emperor’s wishes that the noblemen of the realm 
should become acquainted with important literary works — including those of the Hindus. The 
Khan Khanan’s Ramayana was executed during A.D. 1589-1598 and painted in a pale palette 
and a simplified Mughal Style. The work is competent but there is no attempt at complexities 
in the composition with spatial effects or in the colour scheme of the miniatures. Similar work 
was executed for Mirza Aziz Koka, the foster brother of Emperor Akbar, who patronised 
painters but does not appear to have supported an atelier. 


The Hindu Tradition 


The Popular Mughal Style 

Some of the artists, who had once worked in the imperial atelier, remained in the capital city 
of Agra and set up workshops to execute individual commissions while others fanned out to the 
provinces to serve at the various Rajput courts. The paintings executed by such artists reveal a 
simplified Mughal idiom greatly tinged by Pre-Mughal Styles. The Mughal experience expressed 
itself in varying degrees — from that which was close to the Imperial Style to that which retained 
only some traces of it. This style, commonly referred to as the Popular Mughal Style, appears to 
have originated sometime circa A.D. 1590 and was at its most expressive from A.D. 1610-1630. 
After that it was assimilated and absorbed into different regional idioms. 

The various documents painted in the Popular Mughal Style reveal an accomplished style 
with simple compositions and a wide spectrum of strong as well as subdued colours with the 
figures shown in true profile against a monochromatic ground. The artist makes hardly any 
attempt at establishing spatial relationship, reduces the architecture to a humble pillared 
pavilion and suggests landscape through stylised motifs. The themes for illustration were 
selected from Hindu myths and literature such as the Ramayana, the Mahavanala-Kamakandala, 
the Rasikapriya and the Ragamala. Most of these were not painted in the form of an illustrated 
manuscript but as a series of miniatures where the text was written in a differently coloured 
panel on the top of the painting. This method of giving supreme importance to the painting 
instead of the text was greatly favoured and, before long, most illustrated texts employed this 
technique. 

The Popular Mughal Style was a generalised style and devoid of any explicit connections 
with the patron or his taste. Even though the Rajput princes appreciated this style and 
commissioned work in the idiom, the more important rulers preferred to have their own studios 
to produce miniatures in a continuing style of their choice. The Popular Mughal Style formed 
the basis of the tradition of painting executed in the studio of the rajas of Bundi. 


The Chaurapanchashika Style 
The Devi Mahatmya, executed in the Punjab Hills and datable to the last quarter of the 16th 
century, is painted in the Chaurapanchashika Style and reveals a direct relationship with the 
Aranyaka Parvan of A.D. 1516 in its palette of assertive colours, its compositions, and in the 
treatment of the human figures. The rendering of the architecture and the landscape also 
reiterate the similarities between the two documents. This manuscript shows that the resilience 
of the vibrant Chaurapanchashika Style is not affected by the passage of time — a century and a 
half —if we accept that this idiom originated sometime around A.D. 1425. Clearly, different 
nuances of the style existed in various parts of India simultaneously. 

An important aspect of the Chaurapanchashika Style is that it served as the foundation for many 
Rajput schools of painting. The first expressions in Amer, Malwa, and Mewar are rooted in the 
Chaurapanchashika Style and represent the continuing vitality of the indigenous artistic traditions. 


Regional Styles 


In Gujerat, the tradition of Manuscript Illustration was not absorbed into the tradition of 


Miniature Painting as it was in other parts of India. During A.D. 1550-1750 certain distinct 
changes appear in the pictorial qualities of this regional idiom. The paintings after A.D. 1550 
show a controlled line and wide spectrum of colours and balanced compositions. In the 
rendering of figures the angularities have been subdued and distortions such as the farther 
protruding eye have been discontinued. Men and women are attired in prevailing sartorial 
styles. And yet, old habits conditioned the style and its expression could not transcend its 
inhibitions. Although there is a difference from the earlier expression, it is not of a great 
magnitude. Some manuscripts, including a Bhagavata Purana painted at Jodhpur in A.D. 1610 
represent the style of painting prevalent in Gujerat. Sprays of flowering crcepers enliven the 
paintings. These sprays and the choice of certain colours like mauve reflect the influence of the 
Popular Mughal Style on the idiom of Gujerat. 

In Rajasthan and Malwa, the royal studios produced many paintings illustrating Indian 
poetry and epics. The prevailing trend was to conceive the verses of the poem or the episode in 
the story as a series with the relevant verse written on top or on the reverse of the miniature. 
For the epics, usually the pothi format was favoured and in Mewar and Malwa, during the 
17th and the 18th centuries, a number of manuscripts were produced on a grand scale and 
painted in a fluent narrative form. In these sumptuous works, the format was large and the 
text written in the usual fashion on the folio and combined with panels of painting. Most of 
the paintings, however, covered the entire folio. These documents represent the climactic 
expression of the Indian conception of an illustrated text. 

In the Rajput courts of the Punjab Hills the existing idioms mellowed under the influence of 
the immigrant artists who left the uncertainty of the Mughal imperial court for the security and 
safety of these remote kingdoms. Although a large number of illustrated books were produced 
in the 18th and 19th centuries they are in the form of a series of miniature paintings rather 
than illustrated manuscripts. In the large paintings of the Bhagavata or the Ramayana, the 
horizontal format is employed but the text is abbreviated and usually placed on the back of 
the miniatures. These illustrated books have come far from the original concept of manuscript 
illustration. 

In the Himalayan kingdom of Kashmir, however, no miniature painting appears to have been 
practised before or during the 17th century. But soon thereafter, changing circumstances led 
to the production of a number of illustrated manuscripts for discerning patrons. The miniatures 
in these manuscripts reveal simple compositions with the horizon often enlivened with tall 
fir trees. The palette, accentuated by bright reds and oranges, contains heavy touches of gold. 
The origins of this style are obscure, but this idiom can, perhaps, be understood as a product 
arising from the interaction of the Mughal Style on a local pictorial style. The text in 
these manuscripts consists of Hindu verses and stotras and is written with care and aesthetic 
concern. Often the written matter surrounds the painted panels. Elaborations in the form of 
borders of floral design are used as edgings to illustrations or the folios. The manuscripts 
observe the pothi format and several of them are bound together in one volume. This trend 
finds a continuation in Jaipur where the Hindu rulers, desirous of having beautiful copies of 
their sacred texts, commissioned Kashmiri scribes and artists to execute superbly written, 
impeccably painted works of the Bhagvad Gita, Devi Mahatmya and Hindu stotras. 

In eastern India, in Bengal, the art of manuscript illustration—despite the destruction of 
Buddhist monasteries in the 12th century—lingered on in certain pockets and is occasionally 
encountered in stray examples. Some 17th and 18th century book covers from this region 
reveal that the angularities of the 15th century expression have been smoothened and 
controlled. The compositions are simplistic but lively with colourful figures painted against a 
monochromatic red ground. 

Away from the Mughal court, in the provinces of Orissa and Assam the impact of Muslim 
culture was hardly felt and did not affect the local art traditions. In Orissa, palm-leaf was 
preferred to paper as a carrier of manuscripts and continued to be employed until the 19th 
century. These manuscripts, made from the leaf of palmyra palm, were transcribed in the 
southern manner whereby the text and the illustrations were first engraved on the leaf which 
was then rubbed with black powdered ink. The early examples belong to the 17th century 
and possess a. flowing line and meticulously incised detail. Sometimes a few strokes of colour 
were also added and later, in the 19th century, yellow and red were applied to the ground 
rather than to the figures. This regional style strikes as being fussy and overburdened with 
detail. Even so, some of the examples are replete with aesthetic qualities. Some of these 
manuscripts were enclosed in painted book covers. 

In Assam, the kings of Nepal patronised painting, and manuscripts made of aloe bark —the 
colour of ripe pink cucumber— were produced in that region. The early group of illustrated 
manuscripts belongs to the 17th century and indicates that the style of painting must have 
its roots in the Pala School of Bengal. This style appears to have been brought to this 
region by the Buddhist monks in the 12th century when they sought shelter in Assam from 
the Muslim invaders that created panic and havoc in the plains. The fusion of the Pala tradition 
with the existing ones produced an energetic style which harmoniously combines the text with 
the paintings. In the 18th century, however, outside influences and artists streamed into 
Assam and their presence modulated the existing pictorial idioms. Numerous manuscripts, 


copied during the reign of King Sib Singh (A.D. 1714-1744) are of impressive proportions and 
exhibit elegant writing and charming illustrations of daily life. Although the depiction of the 
human figures can be traced to the Pala School of painting, the lively compositions and the 
rendering of landscape indicate that the artists of Assam had developed their own conventions. 
Occasionally, the scene of the scribe presenting the manuscript to his royal patrons is featured 
in the manuscripts. The style of painting in royal examples deviated noticeably from the 
powerful Assamese folk style which adhered closely to indigenous Eastern Indian Painting. 


The Jain Tradition 


The enterprising Jains were quick to take advantage of the artists practising in the Popular 
Mughal Style in Agra. They commissioned the artist Shalivahana to paint on cloth an invitation 
to their religious preceptor in A.D. 1610. Later, in A.D. 1624, the same artist painted an illus- 
trated manuscript of the Shalibhadra Chaupai. The style of the paintings reveals the influence 
of the Mughal idiom in its sensitive line, muted colours and the landscape motifs. But the overall 
simplification of the compositional values and the rendering of human figures is closer to the 
conception of native Indian traditions. This manuscript employs the upright format but several 
other Jain manuscripts painted in the Popular Mughal Style adhered to the pothi format. 

These manuscripts in the Popular Mughal Style appear to have had no appreciable influence 
on the existing tradition of Jain manuscript illustration. In Gujerat the intrusion of the new 
stylistic forces is reflected in changes such as the angular delineation giving way to a smoother 
rendering and the elimination of the farther protruding eye in the depiction of human figures. 
The compositions are now less crowded and the colour scheme exhibits a wider range than it 
did in the preceding phase. A text that is illustrated frequently during this period is the 
Laghu-Sangrahani-Sutra. The pages are beautifully written in red and black ink in large as well 
as small letters. The illustrations are of all sizes and feature subjects that had not hitherto 
appeared in Jain Painting. The style of painting in these manuscripts is charming and 
exuberant. Despite these advances the paintings remain subordinate to the text and do not 
aspire to great heights of aesthetic expression. 

While the above discussed strand of Jain Painting shows the changes that occurred on the 
Western Indian Style in Gujerat, the Yashodhara-Charita dated A.D. 1596 depicts the 
Chaurapanchashika Style harnessed in the service of the Digambara sect of the Jain community. 
Despite the good quality of its execution the style is not able to rise to great heights because of 
the constraints that circumscribed the tradition of manuscript illustration. The provenance of 
Gujerat for this manuscript is suggested by the decorative floral motifs scattered in the 
background of the miniatures. 

Painted a few years later in the Chaurapanchashika Style is a Digambara Jain manuscript 
executed in A.D. 1606 at Mozamabad near Amer. The stylistic expression here is quite different 
from that in Gujerat. Interestingly, another manuscript painted in A.D. 1590 at Amer shows the 
new version—without angular distortions and the protruding farther eye—of the Western 
Indian Style. Quite conceivably both styles were prevalent in this area in the preceding 
period — A.D. 1350-1550 — although no evidence of it has yet come to light. 

Many Jain manuscripts from the Rajput provinces of Mewar, Bundi, Jodhpur and Sirohi are 
painted in the prevailing style of the region. Often, they show parallels with other non-Jain 
works of the same period and provenance, but the stylistic expression in the two belong to 
different orders, confirming that the tradition of Jain manuscript illustration usually operated at 
another, more conservative, level. Despite their stilted style the Jain manuscripts are not 
devoid of a naive charm. 

Interestingly, the style associated with Sirohi with its typical colour scheme of browns, 
yellows and oranges, appears to find wide acceptance in the sphere of manuscript illustration 
during the 18th century. Various Jain manuscripts, far apart in time and place, adopt the Sirohi 
Style. This, of course, could be attributed to itinerant artists who practised this style and 
moved from place to place in search of commissions. Also it could have occurred if artists 
from a particular centre where the Sirohi Style was practised were invited to execute 
commissions for Jain communities in different areas. But, essentially, this idiom represents a 
generalised style that appeared to be most suited to the category of manuscript illustration. 

The number of Jain illustrated manuscripts painted during this phase of A.D. 1550-1570 are 
considerably less than in the foregoing one. And when illustrated manuscripts were made, they 
appear to be the work of lesser artists and are crude in appearance. While the pothi format 
continues to be used, the upright format is often introduced, especially in manuscripts 
illustrated during the late 18th and 19th centuries. They are mostly i in the form of a gutka—a 
compendium of several texts bound together in one manuscript. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries many Jain families migrated along the trade routes in 
search of better prospects for business and chose to settle in the Deccan. The manuscripts they 
commissioned in their new homes also reveal a Sirohi idiom tempered with Deccani motifs. The 
documents employ both the codex and the pothi format and exhibit a folkish, attractive 
style. Later, some of the manuscripts are executed in a distinctive local idiom delighting i in 
detailing. The style of these manuscripts, however, remains at the level of a folk expression. 


The Deccani and Southern Styles 


After he had consolidated his kingdom and strengthened his position, Ala-ud-Din Khalji, the 
Sultan of Delhi, devoted his attention to the southern provinces, and by the end of the 13th 
century his empire had extended deep into the peninsula. The supremacy of the Delhi 
Sultanate over these regions, however, was always precarious, and in A.D. 1347, was 
overthrown by a young Muslim officer who founded the Bahamani kingdom. The rulers of the 
Deccan asserted their independence by establishing their own links with the Islamic kingdom 
of Persia and gradually there evolved a distinctive Islamic-Deccani culture. The rich artistic 
traditions that developed under their patronage survive in the form of some superb monuments 
and artefacts. Although none of the paintings from the period of Bahamani rule are available, it 
is possible that an idiom akin to that of the Chandayana series in the Prince of Wales Museum 
prevailed there, as its echoes are felt in the later miniatures from regions that were once under 
the Bahamani kings. 

The Bahamani kingdom soon splintered into five Sultanates: Ahmednagar, Berar, Bijapur, 
Bidar and Golkonda. These five Muslim kingdoms and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar were 
perpetually at war with one another. In A.D. 1565, the Islamic Sultanates waged a combined 
war on Vijayanagar and defeated it. The victorious Muslim Sultans returned to their kingdoms 
carrying loot and, no doubt, slaves among whom were some artisans and artists. 

The Muslim and Hindu traditions coalesced to form an unusually beautiful style of painting 
in the Deccan. It has a languorous sensual beauty expressed through sumptuous colour 
schemes and sybaritic men and women. Most of these miniatures are in the form of portraits 
or a series illustrating subjects like the Ragamala, but a few illustrated manuscripts also 
exist. The earliest among these is the manuscript of the Tarif-i-Hussain Shahi, commemo- 
rating the victory at Talikota, and executed in Ahmednagar in A.D. 1565-1567. Although 
the style reflects Persian influences, these have now been assimilated and internalised and 
combined with indigenous elements. The colour scheme is already Deccani but the female 
figures clad in Deccani costumes show a direct affinity with those in the Chaurapanchashika 
Style. 

A slightly later manuscript, the Nujum-ul Ulum, from the kingdom of Bijapur, deals with 
astronomy, astrology and magic. It bears the date of A.D. 1570 and has beautiful painted 
decorations. The female figures, with their hair tied in big loose buns at the nape of their neck, 
wear their saris in flamboyant loops around their waist and head. Somewhat later and less 
refined, but painted in a similar style is the delightful manuscript of the Hastabhinaya. Its 
pictures, executed in a simple, archaistic style, depict lively, elongated, angularly rendered 
figures in true profile against a monochromatic ground. The costumes are typical of the Deccan. 

From Golkonda, the third kingdom in the Deccan there are no surviving, documents 
from the early period. Its preference for Persian styles evinces itself in a manuscript of the 
Sindbad Nama executed in the Safavid Style of Shiraz. The style is highly Persianised but the 
Indian provenance reveals itself in the compositional qualities and in the excessive fondness 
for reducing, architectural elements into interesting and, at times, outrageous patterns of 
interwoven loops. 


Hindu and Jain Traditions in the Deccan 

In the 17th century, the march of the Mughal armies in the Deccan and their prolonged 
sojourns in Aurangabad created a little enclave of Mughal culture in the Deccan. With Mughal 
armies came numerous Rajput princes and contingents of Rajput soldiers. They were posted in 
this region for extended periods of time and, gradually, Rajput customs and manners became 
a part of the local cultural ambience. Some of these chieftains brought artists in their entourage, 
who, during the long hours of the Deccani afternoons, painted miniatures for their patrons. At 
centres such as Aurangabad cross-cultural currents were constantly at play and this is 
manifested in a manuscript of the Rasamanjari painted at Aurangabad in A.D. 1650 for a 
Mewar chieftain. Its miniatures reflect a style which is, in its fundamentals, Mewari, but 
with recognisable overlays of simplified Mughal as well as Deccani idioms. Incidentally, a 
similar synthesis — with the style of Bundi as its base— is apparent in а Jain painted scroll on 
cloth of circa A.D. 1680-1700 from Karanja near Nagpur. Possibly such documents were the 
handiwork of Deccani artists who had absorbed the stylistic elements from the works of art 
brought by the Mughal and the Rajput chieftains who camped in the Deccan. 

The war between the Deccani Sultans and the Mughals led to the rise of the Marathas. A 
rough and warlike people, they established their authority over large parts of western India and 
the Deccan. In the 18th century, paintings made for the Maratha rulers reflect the Rajput 
legacy in their compositional formulae. These paintings, however, are not the products of any 
cohesive style developed at the Maratha court as they are hardly related to one another. It 
would appear that@he Maratha rulers did not set up studios but commissioned individual artists 
to execute works. And, even though the paintings differ slightly from one another, they reflect a 
similarity of approach and a stylistic uniformity in their pictorial expression. The understanding 
of Maratha culture reflected in these paintings would indicate that they were executed by local 
artists and not artists invited from other areas. 
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In contrast to this idiom with its nostalgic undertones of Mughal and Rajput painting, there is 
a local Maratha Style which is at once simple and exuberant. Its lack of refinement and delicacy 
is often compensated for by its directness. This style is mostly encountered in manuscript 
illustrations. Curiously, in most Maratha manuscripts only the first or the last folio of each canto 
is illustrated. In some manuscripts the text is enlivened with little illustrations and letters 
written with a flourish which turns into a floral stem or an animal head. A striking feature of 
some of these Maratha manuscripts is that figures and other objects in the miniature are out- 
lined and left unpainted against a monochromatic ground. 

The greatest centre of Maratha manuscript production was Tanjore in south India where 
Venkoji, the half-brother of Shivaji, had in A.D. 1676 driven out the Nayak rulers and usurped 
the throne. His successors were patrons of art and a distinctive style of painting became 
prevalent in Tanjore and its vicinity. The origins of the style lie in the painting of Vijayanagar 
but after the collapse of that kingdom a stylised ornamental expression was developed and 
used as a vehicle for the paintings of icons in Karnataka as well as Tamil Nadu. Occasionally, 
the style rose to great expressiveness. The few manuscripts painted in Tanjore reveal a 
generalised southern idiom with overtones from Deccani Schools. 

The distant kingdoms of southern India, though overrun by the Muslims, were able to shake 
off their authority without much difficulty. Being somewhat isolated, their culture was not 
directly affected by the Muslim civilisation: it was left to evolve naturally and its growth was not 
forced in any direction. The traditional usage of palm-leaf as carrier of texts was carried on 
without question. Many palm-leaf manuscripts were prepared but it is perplexing that hardly 
any illustrated manuscripts after the 13th century have survived. Among the few manuscripts 
that exist there is an 18th century paper manuscript of the Ramayana from Andhra Pradesh. 
Painted in a powerful energetic style it reveals an emphatic bias for line rather than colour. 


The formulation of the Mughal Style in the imperial atelier and its subsequent dispersal had 
profound repercussions on the pictorial idioms of the period. It contributed to the emergence of 
courtly and local idioms. The former took the expression of styles associated with Muslim and 
Rajput courts where the sensibilities of the ruler gave specific direction to the artists functioning 
in the atelier. The closed environment of such studios gave rise to a cohesive style which 
modulated itself in accordance with the preferences of the successive patrons. Some of these 
royal styles, as at Mewar and Malwa, were founded on the earlier indigenous style—the 
Chaurapanchashika Style. This attests to the wide prevalence of the Chaurapanchashika Style 
in the 15th century and its validity as a court expression. In the kingdom of Bundi, on the 
other hand, the Popular Mughal Style served as the basis of the court’s pictorial expression. 

Outside the imperial and royal courts there existed pictorial idioms of a generalised nature 
like the Popular Mughal Style or an indeterminate Rajput Style which cannot be associated 
with any particular centre. Both these idioms were employed by smaller chieftains and wealthy 
merchants to produce an occasional and not too ambitious a manuscript. In the 18th century 
the idiom associated with the School of Sirohi appears at various locations separated by 
considerable distances. It would show that this idiom associated with this centre soon became a 
generalised style which was useful for various purposes, particularly for Manuscript Illustration. 
Opposed to this trend of a generalised style is that of local pictorial styles which were often 
unaffected by the imperial or court expressions. They represent an elevated version of a folk 
style and their expressions are nondescript in character and indifferent in execution. Their 
influence is limited to their own little area. 

During this period the preferred mode of book illustration was to commission paintings with 
a few lines of text on top or behind the miniature. However, for certain texts the medium 
of Manuscript Illustration was found more suitable and often putkas compendiums of related 
texts—with illustrations were compiled for various patrons. The custom of commissioning 
illustrated manuscripts declined in intensity during this period but was practised widely. 

The tradition of Manuscript Illustration originated in a religious environment to sanctify 
and protect the sacred canonical texts. With time its functions were enlarged to include the 
elucidation of text. Since the objective was didactic there was no preoccupation with pictorial 
values for their own sake. The illustrations were composed so that they could be read easily 
and clearly. Occasionally, an extraordinary example with aesthetic appeal was produced but 
it was more of an exception than the rule. A few manuscripts commissioned by royal patrons 
are of excellent quality but, by and large, illustrated manuscripts served as a useful instrument 
for religious edification. In terms of style, these paintings represent a conservative expression 
constrained by hieratic considerations. Despite these limitations most of them have a directness 
and naive charm, 
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Golconda-Hyderabad. Also 
focuses on the intricate 
miniature paintings, metalwork 
and carpets produced 

at these centres. pp. 130 + viii 
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A Note on a Painted Map of the Kathmandu Valley 
at the National Museum, New Delhi 





N. R. Banerjee and O. P. Sharma 


Introduction 

The oldest surviving scroll-painting in 
Nepal in the form of thankas dates back 
to the 14th century,! but indications of a 
still earlier date for the beginning of the 
traditions of painting on cloth are 
derived from wall-hangings which date 
back to the 13th century. Such paintings 
are called paubhas in the Newari 
language and usually are of religious 
importance. 

But the tradition of scroll-painting or 
wall-hangings has its roots in the 
manuscript illustrations on palm leaf, of 
which the earliest extant specimens in 
eastern India as well as in Nepal date to 
the beginning of the 11th century and 
spring from a common source — the 
mural paintings. 

The painting under discussion (fig. 1) 
is a pictorial map of the Kathmandu 
valley that records and consecrates the 
ritualistic pilgrimage of a Buddhist couple 
who cover all the prescribed places of 
pilgrimage. It serves as a souvenir and is 
also an object of reverence by itself. The 
principal figures are shown repetitively 
from Bungmati (fig. 2), to the south of 
Patan, to begin with, to the farthest 
north of the valley. The pilgrims and 
their friends are shown seated in the 
foreground in two registers performing a 
puja (ritualistic worship) probably once 
prior to and once after their religious 
mission had been fulfilled. But the 
pilgrims proper are shown moving 
from place to place and taking a bath at 
each tirtha (holy site) such as the 
confluence of a river with a rivulet or a 
tributary. 

The map is oriented with the top 
towards the north in the style of modern 
maps, and is, therefore, scientific in its 
outlook. The snow-peaked ranges at the 
top denote the distant Himalayas which 
border the north. The orientation and 
direction of the courses of the rivers are 
basically correct. Though it does not 
mention a scale, it approximates to a 
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1. Painted map or paubha of the Kathmandu 
valley, inscribed and labelled in the Newari 
and Sanskrit languages and Newari script 
Dated N.S. 923 (A.D. 1802) 

Coarse cotton cloth 

152.5 cm. x 82 cm. 

National Museum, New Delhi 

Acc. No. 56.116/8 

The map records the pilgrimage undertaken 
by Chikidhi and his wife Chandralakshmi. 
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2. Portion of the map depicting the shrine of 
Machchhendranatha (Matsyendranatha) at 
Bungmati (Buga) showing a bare-bodied 
Chikidhi performing puja at the shrine. 


scale that averages between half an inch 
to a mile to an inch to a mile 

(1 inch=2.54 centimetres; 1 mile=1.6 
kilometres). But the scale has not been 
uniformly followed, particularly with 
respect to the shrines or buildings. 

Every important village and shrine, 
stupa or temple, tirtha or deity is labelled 
in the Newari script. The area covered 
is bounded in the extreme north-west by 
Jomocho (Jomsong) and Vajrayogini in 
the north-east and Tokha (spelt Tvakha) 
in the west-centre, Dharmasthali (spelt 
Dhamathau) in the near centre, at the top 
Balaju, Ichangu, Swayambhu (fig. 3) 
and Kirtipur in the west, Sankhu 
(spelt Sako), Bodhnath (not labelled), 
Harsiddhi (labelled as Hara) in the 
east, Dakshinkali and Pharping in the 
south-west and Bungmati (spelt Buga) 
in the south-centre. Among the other 
important places of pilgrimage shown in 
the map are the Machhatirtha in the 
south-west. 

It appears that the couple whose 
pilgrimage is recorded pictorially in the 
map, wall-hanging or paubha belonged to 
the diocese of Hiranyavarna Mahavihara 
in Patan, as they are shown seated amidst 
their friends and relatives within the 
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enclosure of this principal monastery 
(fig. 4) in Patan to mark the closure of 
the ceremony of a complete ritual of 
pilgrimage. The group is also shown to 
the south of the shrine of 
Matsyendranatha in Bungmati (fig. 5), 
before the pair set out on the course of 
their religious quest. This was, in fact, 
the congregation assembled presumably 
to perform the usual puja before the 
commencement of the peregrination 
which customarily begins at the shrine 
of Matsyendranatha in Bungmati. 


The Dedicatory Inscription 
The three-line inscription at the bottom 
of Patan in Newari mixed with Sanskrit 
mentions that the paubha in question 
dealing with the places of pilgrimage 
was donated by Chikidhi (fig. 4) on 
Friday the third day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Ashvina 
(September-October) in the year 923 
(Newar Samvat, which works out to A.D. 
1802). In this noble deed Shri Chikidhi 
(more than once misspelt as Chidhiki in 
the labels), belonging to the Shakya 
clan, who was the second son of the wife 
of Shri Dhanaju, was associated along 
with his wife Chandralakshmi,? daughter 
Purnalakshmi,? son Dhanabhana, besides 
several others including Chakrajyotiju, 
Panchajjotiju, Bharicha, Rajalakshmi and 
Rajamati, etc. 

The inscription, which cannot vet be 





fully deciphered owing to some letters 
having overlapped the disturbingly 
similar colour of the roofs of the houses 
shown below the letters, runs as follows: 
Line 1 — Om// shubha // Samvat 
923 Ashuni krishna З shu // 
daityavara thva Kuhnu: // 
Tirthasivo dhunaka dina jura /; 
Tirthasivo Obhagu : paubha 
dayaka / / 
Line 2 — Thaka: Ya: Shakavamsa: 
Shri Dhanajusa: 
bharyayah : dvitiya putra: 
Shri Chikidhika vandaju: 
bharya Chandrarakshmi: 
putri Punarakshmi: 
putra: Dhanabhana 
Line 3 — Chidhi— na da: Chakrajotiju: 
Panchajjotiju : Bharicha : 
Rajarakshmiju : 
Rajamati / 
Shanti — / 
mohana dayaka jura / / 

The label above the inscription 
serving for the walled township of 
Patan (Lalitpur) reads as yanradesa 
which is the Newari denomination 
of Patan. 


Cultural Topography 

This paubha is basically a graphic 

record in visual form of the religious 
establishments, both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical, comprising shikhara 
shrines, the so-called pagoda or 
multiple-roofed shrines, stupas or 
chaityas, and the sacred places at the 
confluence of the rivers. These scenes 
have been competently juxtaposed 
against the landscape in the proper 
directions. The landscape shows 
snow-peaked mountains, the hill peaks, 
the undulating outlines of hills and high 
grounds, forests, rivers and rivulets, 
villages, footpaths leading from one area 
to another. It also portrays besides 
images, wall-paintings and wayside 
scenes of a hunter shooting an arrow at 

a game, three labourers trudging along 
upwards over the steep mountainous 
pathway with their loads of merchandise 
suspended at the two ends of a pole 

held over the shoulder and a merchant or 
leader egging them on. The paintings 
throw light on architectural styles 
encompassing village houses, palaces, 
especially those at Kathmandu and Patan, 
temples, chaityas, lakes, dharas 
(enclosures for water conduits with spouts 
as watering places), bridges across 

rivers. The iconography of a large 
number of deities, mostly of the 

Buddhist order, in the form of sculptures, 
bronzes and wall-paintings, are clearly 
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seen. Also apparent are the costumes of 
the men and women, pilgrims, 
merchants and load carriers of that 
period. Vividly depicted are a group of 
musicians, a hunter hunting in a forest 
and, of course, Buddhist monks and 
devotees, as well as scenes of romping 
monkeys, wild animals in the woods, 
birds perched on trees, a herdsman 
grazing yaks in the extreme north, etc. It 
is interesting to note that each of the 
women wore a colourful sari (which 
served as a skirt) accompanied by a 
colourful blouse, with an extra length of 





cloth often twisted and tied around the 
waist to tighten up the upper end of the 
donned sari and to impart a sense of 
security, leaving their hands free to 
work, even as the female manual workers 
among the Newar community do to this 
day. Each of the men wore a long tunic 
that was secured tightly around the 
waist with a thick waistband of several 
strands or twists, for comfort and ease of 
movement, the lower end of the tunic 
reaching below the knees. The lower 
garment though not visible must have 
been some kind of a pyjama, while the 





3. Detail showing the chaitya complex of 
Swayambhu, shrines of Vikrameshvara, 
Ichangu Narayana and Vidyadhari, the vihara 
called Thvavahi. Also seen is the palace 
complex of Kathmandu in the foreground with 
the caption Jhadesa. The progress of the 
pilgrims, and the journey of the load bearers, 
etc., is also depicted. 

4. Detail depicting the friends and relatives of 
Chikidhi performing puja at Hiranyavarna 
Mahavihara at Patan, the palace complex at 
the Durbar square below along with a 
dedicatory inscription, besides the five-tiered 
temple at Kumbheshvara labelled by the 
name of the enshrined deity as Sarveshvara. 


head was covered with a turban. Both 
men and women seem to be barefooted. 


Technique 

The stylistic treatment of the hills is 
rather inept and conventional as the 
three-dimensional effect is not felt even 
though the edges of the hills are marked 
with vegetation or contrasted against a 
row of rolling clouds to serve as a means 
of showing depth and distance. 
Technically, the paintings are executed in 
the tempera technique with the use of 
black, red, green, dark green, blue, 
yellow, gold and white colours. The 
rivers are delineated in the conventional 
style by the use of wavy lines in light 
blue. But the breadth of the rivers is 
disproportionately large, no doubt done 
deliberately in order to depict the tirthas 
with dragon-like snakes or water 
monsters emerging from the waters and 
to show Chikidhi (and sometimes his 
wife) bathing in them. The oblong 
painting with a vertical format is framed 
within a border of a creeper motif. 

The religious and narrative aspects are 
combined and skilfully correlated and 
mixed with a sense of orientation. The 
presentation is kaleidoscopic but the 
perspective without depth has been 
achieved by shifting viewpoints at each 
level. 

Evidence of an earlier map dated A.D. 
1565 has been cited by P. Pal mainly to 
portray the repairs to the 
Swayambhunath Chaitya, but 
topographically the whole of the 
Kathmandu valley has also been shown. 
The map, housed in a private collection,“ 
is inscribed and the various shrines and 
sites seem to be labelled for 
identification. The map, of the tirthas in 
the Kathmandu valley, that is under 
study is a linear successor of the earlier 
map referred to by P. Pal, but it is much 
more naturalistic. 

Professor Joseph Schwarzberg and Mrs. 
Barbara Aziz of the United States 
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5. Detail of the friends and relatives of 
Chikidhi assembled below the shrine of 
Machchhendranatha (Matsyendranatha) in 
Bungmati. 


6. The dedicatory inscription giving the date 
of the dedication of the paubha and the names 
of Chikidhi and the relatives associated 

with it. 





brought to our attention another Nepali 
map, of rectangular format, with its top 
oriented towards the west but showing 
the areas to the north and north-west of 
Kashmir. The labels of the different 
cities, which lie in central and west 
Asia, are in Nepali and it is in all 
probability a military map of a country 
to the north-west of Nepal, beyond the 
boundaries of India, showing fortified 
cities, roads leading to and from them 
and a labelled (gadhi) symbol of the 
fortification in the form of a hollow cross 
of equal sides, besides several 
significant instructions in the labels 
themselves. It appears prima facie to 
have been executed before the 
Anglo-Gorkha war of 1814-16, for 
Nepal's ambition of territorial expansion 
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received a set-back as a result of her 
defeat at the hands of the British in 
1816, and as a matter of policy she 
withdrew thereafter from wars for 
conquest. The use of Nepali for 

the labelling provides another clue 
towards the identification of its purpose. 

Yet another map of circa A.D. 1850 
depicts the Kva Bahal of Patan in the 
foreground, with a panoramic view of the 
Kathmandu valley in a rectangular 
format with the broader sides 
representing the north and south, 
respectively, showing, a more realistic 
perspective as the features in the 
background gradually tend to be smaller 
with increasing distance. 

However, the map of the pilgrimage of 
Chikidhi appears to have been the work 
of an expert painter, who had a clear 
idea of the topography and the various 
landmarks and was equally adept with 
his brush. It is not likely that he had 
been exposed to any training or 
experience in map making although the 
British were very much on the scene 
at that time. As will be apparent below 
it was not his purpose to produce a map 
per se. 





As a work of cartography, however, 
the map (paubha) in question is graphic 
and broadly accurate in respect of 
orientation, inter se directions, and 
relative bearings and distances between 
the places shown, though it is obviously 
not a map for consultation or reference 
in intent. It is also interesting as a work 
of art pictorially, with its gradation of 
colours which are never jarring and with 
the kaleidoscopic changes of scenes and 
landscapes, and its constantly changing 
and fresh horizontal perspectives. As a 
record of a pilgrimage actually performed 
and as a guide for others, besides as an 
object of reverence in daily life, for use in 
the household shrine principally as a 
wall-hanging (paubha), it must have 
served its purpose well. The outlines of 
the human figures are not, however, well 
defined, and the artist had a preference 
for a profile view of the faces, perhaps on 
account of the smallness of scale for 
such purposes. 


Summary 

The map or paubha is incidentally a 
good, almost photographic, if not exact, 
source of information on contemporary 
architecture, sculpture, mural painting 
and labelled iconography of Buddhist and 
Hindu deities. Knowledge can also be 
acquired of the large spectrum of 
pantheons involved, and to a rather 
limited extent of the topography, besides 
the geography of places, rivers, hills and 
high grounds, and of course prominent 
landmarks. 


NOTES 

1. P. Pal, The Arts of Nepal, Volume Two: 
Painting, Leyden, 1978, pp. 68-71, pls. 68-71. 
To quote Pal, ibid., p. 81 “.... In many 
instances a paubha is more than an icon; 

it is a representation of an entire shrine 

or temple in two dimensions". The paubha 
in our case is a representation of many 
shrines and holy places of pilgrimage in 

a homogenous and comprehensive set-up 
and must, therefore, be considered as much 
more important than a single shrine or 

a single deity as an object of reverence. 

It has been labelled as a paubha in the 
accompanying dedicatory inscription (fig. 6). 
2. The name is spelt as Chandrarakshmi in 
the inscription. 

3. The name, Purnalakshmi, is spelt as 
Punarakshmi in the inscription. 

4. Pal, op. cit., p. 81, pl. 108. 

5. Ibid., p. 110, fig. 164. 


A Dated Manuscript of the Devimahatmya Paintings 


D. С. Bhattacharyya 


Only a few dated examples of Indian 
miniature painting are known to scholars 
of Indian art history. An unpublished 
dated manuscript of the Devimahatmya 
paintings, that has recently come to our 
notice, is thus an important addition to 
the extant sources available for the 
study of Indian miniatures. The 
manuscript under discussion was in the 
private collection of Brigadier Dr. B. D. 
Banerjee of Chandigarh who very kindly 
permitted me to study the manuscript 
before it was handed over to the 
National Museum in whose collection it is 
now housed. 

The manuscript is in the form of a 
book bound between two hard covers. 
The total number of leaves — of 
handmade paper—is 108 of which 66 
have full page paintings and 4 have 
blank spaces with only coloured borders. 
The other pages are either completely 
blank or have the handwritten text of 
the Devimahatmya in Devnagari script. 


The size of each page is approximately 19 


cm. х.13.4 cm. The text, written in 
black ink, is based on the well-known 
text of the Devimahatmya. But 
occasional deviations in the nature of 
abridgement and gloss are also present. 
The paintings are executed in 
watercolour with a predominant use of 
gold lacquer. | 
The paintings pertain to the depiction 
of the theme of the Devimahatmya. 
There are representations not only of the 
episodes of the fights between the Devi 
and Mahisasura as well as other demons 
like Chanda, Munda, Shumbha and 
Nishumbha, but also of Vishnu in the 
guise of the Vaishnavi-Shakti killing the 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 
Depictions of the three human characters 
of the Devimahatmya theme, namely the 
king Suratha, the sage Medha and 
Samadhi, the Vaishya are also seen. 
There is also a representation of the sage 
Markandeya who is known to be the 
narrator of the Devimahatmya, a part of 
the Markandeya-Purana. One of the 
most interesting of the paintings is the 
one showing the fierce battle between 
the army of the king Suratha and his 
enemies, referred to in the text as 
destroyers of Kola which probably was 
the king’s capital city. There are, of 
course, several illustrations depicting, the 


1. The gods invoke the Devi. 


Devi either in her benign presence or in 
the act of fighting with the demons. In 
some of these scenes, interestingly, even 
Brahma, Vishnu and several other 
divinities are shown as participating in 
the actual battle and seem to be assisting 
the Devi. Apart from these, there is one 
painting showing Shiva and Vishnu 
engaged in a conversation, obviously 
about the menace of the demons. 

Of much interest is the dated colophon 
of the manuscript which reads as follows : 
Shake Kha-Bana-Naga-Bhuma- 

pramane paushe dashamyam 
vitsamyutayam / / 
Apralam likhatpustaka purnamitan 





mullu lalaguptasya hi pathanartham / / 
Om shubhamastu lekhika 
pathagayoh om strim hrim klim 
om aim khom sam / / 
Utkilaya utkilaya utkilaya // 
Aim hum am klim chamundayai 
vichchai / / 
In a free translation into English, the 
above colophon carries the following 
meaning : 
In the Shaka year indicated by the 
numbers kha (0), bana (5), 
naga (7), and bhuma (1)=Shaka 
1750 (A.D. 1828), in the month of 
Pausha, and in the tithi of Dashami, 
the writing of this book was completed 








for the reading of Mullu Lalagupta. 
Let there be benevolence to the 
writer and to the reader (of this 
book). Invocation to the goddess 
Chamunda. 

According to the colophon, the date of 
the manuscript given in the chronogram 
is A.D. 1828. This date can, however, be 
reckoned as A.D. 1693, if the word 
Shake in the colophon is taken in the 
sense of a year, and not in the sense of 
the Shaka era beginning in A.D. 78. In 
that case, the date has to be counted in 
terms of the Vikram Samvat of 57 B.C. 
The latter interpretation of the date is in 
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keeping with the thesis put forth by some 
scholars in respect of the date of the 
colophon of the manuscript of the Simla 
Devimahatmya paintings. The present 
manuscript also seems to be a production 
of the Pahari School. Of course, the 
question remains whether the paintings 
were executed after the text of the 
manuscript and the colophon was written 
down. That a number of pages of the 
manuscript remain blank with indications 
of provisions for the incorporation of 
paintings is perhaps a pointer to that 
possibility. 

Almost all the paintings of the 
manuscript are executed against a hilly 
background. This may not be sufficient 
reason for the ascription of the style of 
the paintings to the Pahari School. The 
Devimahatmya theme, as per its textual 
narration, has a mountainous locale. The 
hilly background of the paintings may 
thus be interpreted as a thematic 
requirement. In this connection the 
name of the person for whom the 
manuscript is clarmed to have been 





2. Fight between the army of Suratha 
and the Yavanas. 

3. The killing of Madhu and Kaitabha. 
4. The fight between the Devi and the 
Mahisasura. 


made might be of some help. The name, 
as given in the colophon, may not be 
Mullu Lalagupta, but Mullulal Gupta. 

In the Punjab hills, Mullulal is a 
common personal name, and Gupta is 

a caste name of a section of the 

people. Moreover, the style of the 
paintings bears the character of the 
Pahari School of the Punjab hills. The 
identification of the regional name of the 
style concerned is a matter that needs 
deeper study of all the paintings together. 
This note is only a brief description of 
an important emend of art. 


NOTE 

The photographs of the paintings have 
been kindly supplied by Brigadier 

Dr. B. D. Banerjee, the original owner 
of the painted manuscript. 
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Elephanta: The Cave of Shiva by Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, 
George Michell and Carmel Berkson 

Princeton University Press, pp. xvii + 50 with 9 line drawings and 
77 black and white photographs. | 


Many would call the great Sadashiva image at Elephanta India’s 
supreme sculptural masterpiece, and would place the other sculptures 
in the cave among India’s greatest works as well. Therefore, the 
Main Cave at Elephanta is properly the focus of the handsome 
Princeton University Press publication, Elephanta: The Cave of 
Shiva. The volume is a joint effort by artist/photographer Carmel 
Berkson, architect/art historian George Michell, and Sanskritist/ 
mythologist Wendy Doniger O’ Flaherty. 

As Professor O Flaherty says in her introduction, “(Carmel 
Berkson' s) photographs are the true raison d'etre of this book". The 
pictures are indeed superb, and deeply revealing, despite the fact 
that something of Berkson's subtlety of vision has been lost in their 
reproduction. However, the dynamism and sensitivity of Berkson's 
approach transcends such problems; she does indeed capture the 
"elusive, unsettling, variable, constant interplay of forms" of which 
she writes in her essay. In more than seventy-five photographs she 
shows figures and panels from different points of view. Our focus, 
constantly changing, is concentrated through Berkson's acute 
recordings, as we move with her through these remarkable 
compositions. More than any previous photographs of the site, 
these catch the very process of an enlarging vision. 

Each of the authors brings particular strengths to the study: 
Berkson, her sensitive eye, sustained by her technical expertise as a 
photographer and her thoughtfulness as an observer; O Flaherty, 
her trenchant penetration into meanings and connections in myth; 
Michell, his ability to perceive underlying structures in both 
architectural form and iconographic formulations. Yet the book 
suffers to a degree from having been constructed by a committee. 
Its brief (39 page) text, composed of three very interesting but 
quite independent essays by the three authors has neither a 
compelling focus nor a clearly defined audience; nor is it sufficiently 


concerned with establishing Elephanta's historical and cultural | 


context. This leaves the cave in a kind of limbo — a Parthenon with- 
out Pericles, posssibly not even Greek. While Berkson accepts the 
recent view that “the cave was constructed by the Early Kalachuri 
king Krishnaraja in the mid-sixth century A.D." (p. 5), Michell 
believes "it is not even clear in which century the cave temple was 
excavated”. (p. 24). 

As the volume's very relevant eight-page annotated bibliography 
reveals, scholars have long tried to understand Elephanta's origins, 
both in history and in thought. However, the fact that this discussion 
has gone on since the time of the first Portuguese visits to Elephanta 
island in the sixteenth century to the present day does not mean 
that "the circumstances surrounding the excavation of this monument 
and the cults and rituals that once took place within it are now 
irrevocably lost to time”. (p. 24) Significant studies such as Charles 
Collins’ recent "Iconographic Sources for the Sculptural Program at 
Elephanta" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Univ. of lowa, 1980) 
approach these matters directly, while no art historian should 
renounce the challenge of the “when” and “by whom" of such a 
central monument. 

If Elephanta is, arguably, the greatest single monument in 
India —O'Flaherty ranks it far above the “not very exciting” Taj 
Mahal —it is worth wondering why the scholarly world remains so 
confused about it. Many still assign it a date in the eighth century, 
two hundred years too late! What would it do to our view of the 
evolution of western civilization, to say nothing to our understanding 
of the classical style, if we had somehow managed to convince 





ourselves that the Parthenon was constructed in the third century 
B.C. instead of in the fifth. 

In the case of Elephanta this happened because scholars long 
assumed that the most developed carvings and paintings at Ajanta 
should be assigned to the seventh century, and all agreed that they 
should pre-date the great cave at Elephanta. It is only in recent 
years, when most scholars have become convinced that the Mahayana 
caves at Ajanta are by and large monuments of the fifth century, 
that the dating of Elephanta could, and indeed had to, be revised. 

Such adjustments allow us to connect the various caves at 
Elephanta, as well as the closely related caves at Jogeshvari, 
Mandapeshwar, and many of the caves at Ellora and Aurangabad, 
with the Early Kalachuri dynasty, which came to power in the first 
half of the sixth century in western India and flourished there until 
the century's end. This explains the sudden burgeoning of Shaivite 
(specifically Pasupata) patronage in the Bombay region under the 
first great Early Kalachuri king, Krishnaraja, who, according to the 
Abhona Plates of his son Shankaragana, ^... from his very birth 
was solely devoted to Pasupati." Indeed, it seems almost certain 
that the main cave at Elephanta was Krishnaraja' s own great 
offering to the god, an assumption which the scattered finds of 
hundreds of coins — only recently identified as those of Krishnaraja 
himself — would clearly validate. Michell's intuition that Elephanta 
may well have been a king's dedication — for “in no other Hindu 
temple are the theatrical and royal qualities of the sculptures more 
obvious" (p. 26) — seems perfectly correct. His recognition that such 
monumental donations could be a means by which a king could 

"establish political control and legitimacy of rule" accords perfectly 
with my own view that Krishnaraja had precisely such a goal i in 
mind when he embarked upon this hugely ambitious and expensive 
undertaking in about 535 or 540 A.D. 

From the start Elephanta was clearly intended to stand as a 
warrant of the power of both the great god and the great king. 
After the related Shaivite cave at Jogeshvari, unfortunately not 
discussed in this volume, despite its importance for any study of 
Elephanta, the latter cave monument is certainly the first great 
Hindu cave in India. And Elephanta's conception (like Krishnaraja's 
empire) actually expanded as time went on, so that the finished 
monument differs considerably from what was originally planned. 
For this reason, Elephanta is full of conflict and confusion, violating 
the rules of strict bilateral symmetry and insistent axial focus which 
are otherwise almost invariably honored in India's Hindu temple 
forms, whether rock-cut or constructed. 

As I have argued elsewhere ("The Great Cave at Elephanta: A 
Study of Sources", in Bardwell Smith (ed.), Essays on Gupta 
Culture, Delhi, 1983, pp. 235-282), Elephanta was almost certainly 
planned as a great open hall with symmetrically disposed lateral 
entrances. The original conception must have called for another 
portal (opening onto a 75’ deep court-cum-lightwell) on its south 
side, instead of the present colossal Sadashiva image, with its 
flanking Ardhanarishvara and Gangadhara panels. That such a 
deep lateral entrance was technically feasible is proved by the fact 
that one just as deep was cut in Ellora’s Cave 29 (the Dhumar 
Lena), another Early Kalachuri monument which, only a few years 
later, “improves upon" — adjusts and rectifies — Elephanta's disturbed 
conception. 

But even though we can make sense of Elephanta’ s original 
conception only by assuming that it was planned with this daunting 
south entrance, such a "blind" opening would have had no practical 
purpose. This fact helps to explain the unexpected decision, not 
long after the cave's excavation had begun, to carve the present 
sculptured groups at this position instead, even though doing so 
would so surprisingly destroy the geometric perfection and clear 
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focus of the original plan. 

The disruption of the cave’s expected symmetry is not the only 
thing which suggests that the Sadashiva image was an “afterthought”. 
Had it been planned for inclusion from the start, why was it not 
positioned “logically” as a backup to the shrine, on the cave’s main 
(east-west) axis? This is invariably the case when Sadashiva 
images — albeit of a debased type — appear in later cave temples іп 
the region. It surely would have been the arrahgement in the 
Dhumar Lena too, had that near-clone of Elephanta been finished; 
the three merely roughed-out niches directly behind the Dhumar 
Lena’s shrine were almost certainly reserved for the same three 
"extra" panels that appear in Elephanta. It is significant too that 
these three panels are the only ones not common to both Elephanta 
and Jogeshvari, further suggesting that the Sadashiva image and 
its flanking reliefs were conceived only after Elephanta had been 
begun. Perhaps such a vast enlargement of the by-then familiar 
panchamukha lingam had some particular meaning for Krishnaraja 
himself, devoted Shaivite that he was. It is worth noting that the 
Sadashiva figure was the only relief in the cave which had swinging, 
doors in front of it, a fact which suggests that it was, along with the 
lingam in the shrine, a ritual focus. 

It is evident that, as soon as the Sadashiva image was conceived, 

the planners began to think in terms of magnifying its impact. 
There is far more than the "slight variation in (ceiling) height 
throughout (the cave)" (p. 19), which the authors note. Uniquely, 
as far as I know in Indian architectural history (except for Ajanta 
Cave 4, where the reason is totally different), Elephanta's ceiling 
level warps upward dramatically as one moves from the cave's 
three entrances toward the rear (south) wall. This was clearly 
intended to enhance the impact of the great Sadashiva. As one 
moves from the north entrance (where the cave was first penetrated) 
toward the deep south wall, the ceiling heights (measured in each 
case in the "bays" between the pillars) change in the following 
suggestive way: 1610.5"; 174.5"; 1711.5" (the bay directly. in 
front of the lingam shrine); 187”; 191.5"; 20'10" —a remarkable 
and gradual four foot increase in ceiling level alone! Similarly, the 
panels framing the Dancing and the Meditating Shiva images at the 
north entrance measure only 10710” from top to bottom, whereas 
the hugely magnified Sadashiva and its flanking reliefs on the south 
wall occupy a space nearly twice that high. Much of the drama of 
moving through Elephanta depends upon this literal enlargement 
of the cave and all of its forms as one penetrates deeper and deeper 
into it, to where the colossus at the center of its dark south wall 
looms in the silence, like some vast emerging image of the Cosmic 
Man. . 
It is fair to say, with the authors, that “two major axes— from 
east to west, leading to the linga in the shrine, and from north to 
south, leading to the Eternal Shiva — define the directions of the 
cave" (p. xv). But we should recognize the expedient, rather than 
the "authentic" origin of this confusion — this conflict between the 
pull of the mountainous image on the south wall, and the authority 
of the east-west axis, which the cave's architect took great pains to 
establish, as was always the case in Hindu cave temples in western 
India prior to the mid-sixth century. Since the presence of the 
slightly earlier Caves 2 and 3 prevented Elephanta's architect from 
using the east face of the site's scarp as the location for his cave, he 
had to set the great cave lengthwise in an area where the scarp 
faces north, digging a huge excavated court out of the mountain 
mass so that his cave front would have the proper orientation. 

Such "errors" as Elephanta's contending axes—excused, like 
the clumsily confident forms of the cave's huge pillar capitals, by 
the monument’s exuberant youthfulness — will not occur again. As 
the Early Kalachuri empire expanded after the mid-century, 
Elephanta's thrilling awkwardness quickly yielded to the drier 
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discipline of excavations like the Dhumar Lena and the Ramesvara. 

Although Elephanta cannot date earlier than about 535 A.D., 
its every form shares something of the authoritative urgency of the 
Gupta-Vakataka age, to which this cave is still esthetically 
linked. Even the rich narrative formulations of the Ajanta paintings 
are clearly reflected in Elephanta’s unquenchable sculptural 
compositions, which, like the slightly earlier Vishnu panels at 
Deogarh, resist being forced into that hieratic frontal mode which 
so often dominates in Indian art. Unfortunately, we do not know 
now what Elephanta’s paintings were like—it is of course not true 
that “the walls and ceilings were undecorated” (p. 25)—but here 
we may assume a linkage with Gupta and Vakataka forms too. 
These links may even be supported by certain familial connection; 
for there is fair reason to believe that king Krishnaraja was in a 
direct line of descent from the great Vakataka king Harishena. If 
so, he must have used this link in lineage to legitimize his ambitious 
invasion of lands once held by his ancestors. This would validate 
Berkson’s perception, in speaking of Elephanta, that the “rebirth of 
religious spirit... (which) inspired the creation of this inimitable 
monument ...represented at the same time the culmination of a 
long tradition and also a new beginning.” 


— Walter M. Spink 





Christian Folk Songs by Chummar Choondal 
Kerala Folklore Academy, Trichur, 1983, pp. 100 
Price: Rs. 50/-. 





Folk songs, especially Indian Christian folk songs, are not well 
known, so the subject of the book being reviewed is quite 
extraordinary. I picked up this book with a certain amount of 
curiosity, only to discover that it was about Christian folk songs 
of Kerala. The author, Chummar Choondal, is researching the 
folklore of the Kerala Christians and this book is only one little 
chapter of his magnum opus in the making. 

The Kerala Christians are divided into many little groups: 
Syrian Christians, Latin Christians, Marthomites, Syro-Malankarites 
and Jacobites, besides other minor groups. All these churches 
have been brought together in this collection, thus seeming to 
unite them—a goal that has escaped them for several centuries. 

The songs have been divided into several types, important 
among them is the marriage song called kalyana pattu. A marriage 
song manifests the inmost soul of a community. Its hopes and 
fears, successes and failures, surface every now and again. The 
bride and her family are given a fair hearing on this occasion. 
Social and religious customs stamped with caste and race take 
the intelligent listener back into the obscure corridors along which 
the group has progressed through the centuries. 

Funeral, pilgrim, church, and ammani songs and ballads are 
the other types. Tamil folk songs have left their indelible impress 
on Kerala. And Syrian chanting has been closely linked with 
Dravidian tunes. The Government should be interested in 
preserving this amalgam, both because it belongs to an early 
part of our culture and because it has been able to assimilate 
another culture as well. 

Another noteworthy fact is that among the Jacobites there is 
a sub-group called Knanya Jacobites. They have deep down the 
stamp of Jewish culture from the Middle East, though superficially 


they seem native Indian. The people bear Biblical Jewish names 
like Abraham, Jacob and Joseph, give their children and grand- 
children a blessing that comes down from Abraham, use a special 
canopy at wedding celebrations, sing songs about the Old Testa- 
ment narrations, observe the Passover and a number of other 
similar customs. 

These folk songs have a bare minimum of instrumental 
accompaniment. Nay, the usual choral instruments, such as the 
violin, tambourine and organ, are altogether missing. They may 
only use a triangle to keep the rhythm. Vocal music dominates 
and carries its message through the words with a minimum of 
distractions from the melody. 

The publication under review is a fascinating book which 
takes the reader through a corridor of history and across the 
passages of cultures. Few would have imagined so much is behind 
the simple print with its share of orthographic errors. The English 
too is simple and could do with some polishing to match the 
contents. 

Hillaire Belloc has written, “It is the best of all trades, to make 
songs, and the second best, to sing them.” Choondal throughout 
this book promotes the singing of songs already composed and 
collected way back in 1910. The author could do with composing 
some new ones that will catch and fire the imagination not only 
of his own community, but also of many others all over the country. 
The composition of soulful songs and instrumentation is a serious 
challenge. 

St. Augustine has said, “Не who sings, prays double.” If Christian 
communities all over the country feel like singing (in their own 
languages, of course!) and playing the songs of the Christians 
of Kerala, the value of that prayerful and soulful utterance will 
be multiplied many times over. 


—J. Velinkar, 8. 1. 





Treasures of Indian Painting. Series Three and Four by Asok 
Kumar Das 

Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum, City Palace, Jaipur 
Price: Rs. 50/- each. 


These beautiful portfolios (Series Three and Four) contain six 
coloured pictures each accompanied by a most comprehensive text 
as well as notes by Asok Kumar Das whose contribution to the field 
of Mughal painting is well acclaimed. 

Asok Kumar Das in his Introduction to these portfolios discusses 
the presence of the Mughal albums in the Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Museum collection and gives information as to how they 
came into the possession of Jaipur rulers (Series Three). He also 
describes the keen interest the Mughal emperors took in the flora 
and fauna of the country (Series Four). 

Emperor Jehangir had a great fascination for mounting in 
elaborate hashiyas (mounts) individual paintings painted by great 
masters. These mounted paintings were then bound in muraqqas 
(albums). Even Persian paintings and some European engravings 
were contained in these albums. This practice of compiling albums 
continued and such albums were also commissioned by Emperor 
Shah Jahan, his sons Dara Shikoh and Aurangzeb as well as some 
later Mughal rulers. Shri Karl Khandalavala in his review of these 
portfolios (in the Lalit Kala journal No. 21, p. 56), has dealt with 
some Jehangir albums which had been hitherto unknown to students 
of Mughal painting. He has also discussed the authenticity of the 
paintings illustrated in these two portfolios as well as similar 
examples that exist in other Indian or foreign collections. Fragments 





of two of these royal albums viz. Muraqqa-i-Gulshan and Muraqqa- 
i-Gulistan are preserved in the Persia Imperial Library, Tehran and 
the Stats Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Nadir Shah invaded the country in A.D. 1739 and looted the 
Imperial Library of its treasures and fled with them to Persia from 
where they went into the collections of various individuals and 
institutions all over the world. The author names some of these 
albums which had originated from Persia but later given as presents 
or acquired through purchases. Many such albums eventually came 
into the possession of State rulers. 

The rulers of Jaipur acquired many of these albums. It appears 
from a court record of 1762 that Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh 1 
entrusted his chief painter Sahib Ram with the task of rearranging, 
regrouping and repairing these albums. One of these albums now 
rests in the collection of Sawai Man Singh II Museum. In the 
process of dismantling the album, in the eighth century, the 
paintings got mixed and several copies of late eighteenth century 
paintings by Delhi and Jaipur artists were incorporated. This is 
equally true with albums which came in the hands of private 
dealers which were often divided into three or four albums by 
adding copies and late Delhi, Lucknow and Jaipur works with some 
original folios. The author is of the opinion that since the same 
subject appears in more than one album it is very confusing to 
judge which one is original and the other copies e.g. the Wantage 
and Kevorkian albums. But this was a common practice and even 
the emperors many a time used to order for more than one copy 
made of these albums. 

The notes to the six beautiful illustrations give all the details 
with regard to their dates, which album they belong to and also the 
identification of the characters portrayed therein e.g. Plate III the 
portrait of Abdulla Khan Uzbeg, is a copy made of the original 
Persian painting and even further Plate I correctly suggested to be 
a folio from second Akbarnama of circa A.D. 1602-1606; Plate II is 
a copy made from a Persian painting and the incident is of Chengiz 
Khan's time. This painting has the touch of Persian style which was 
characteristic of Aqa Riza. An inscribed painting (Pl. IV) by famous 
portrait painter Bishan the original portrait of Rana Amar Singh 
and his sons a copy of which is in the Wantage album. The subject 
of Plate V is a historical event. Nur Jahan had arranged a reception 
of prince Shah Jahan on his victory in the Deccan. The author 
correctly suggests that the Wantage album version of this incident 
is original and the other four are copies. He further comments that 
this is a true portrayal of Nur Jahan but observing the painting 
carefully one can see that all the female attendants bear the same 
feature like her. Plate VI is signed by Inayat who must have 
painted the Markhors of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad, as well as the one in the Sawai 
Man Singh II Museum, Jaipur (Pl. III in series Four). 

The series Four is also an attractive portfolio with six studies of 
birds and animals exquisitely rendered which form a part of 
another album in the Sawai Man Singh Il Museum. 

The author relates in the text of this portfolio the great 
fascination the Mughal emperors, especially Babar and Jehangir, 
had for the flora and fauna of the country. 

The detailed description to these six illustrations of birds 
contain useful information viz. names of the birds, their habits, 
their habitat, and at times even the prices paid for their purchase. 
Most of these paintings were done from real life but there are 
some studies which must have been copies from European or 
Persian paintings. 

One of the most interesting of these paintings is that of a 
Cassowary. The painting bears an inscription that it was purchased 
from the port of Surat for Rs. 60/-. The Cassowaries are birds that 
are only to be found in Australia. 
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More and more of such textually informative and visually 
appealing portfolios bring to light not only the aesthetic and finer 
qualities of Indian painting but also the influences and intracacies 
related to their source and extension. 


— Usha Bhatia 





Paintings from the Akbar Nama by Geeti Sen 
Lustre Press Pvt. Ltd., 1984, 

pp. 176 and 70 illustrations 

Price: Not Known 


For the curious non-specialist, a serious obstacle to appreciating 
the achievements of Mughal art, to name just one period in the 
history of Indian art though the remark applies equally well to 
other periods, is the almost unbridgeable gulf between scholarly 
monographs and poorly researched popular works. There is a 
crying need to set Mughal paintings in their social and cultural 
contexts in order that this remarkable era in the history of the 
pre-modern world may be brought back to life. The need is that 
much greater for the reason that no other Indian dynasty is known 
to have been such active patrons of artists, musicians and the 
intelligentsia in general. Hence an insight into the dynamics of 
Mughal patronage enables us to heighten our understanding of 
the unique courtly culture that gave rise to a remarkable painting 
tradition. Part of our interest in Mughal art lies in the fact that 
paintings were signed, and much is known about the artists and 
their distinct styles, who worked in vast workshops under the 
direct supervision of the emperors. 

In one respect students of Mughal art are more fortunate than 
their colleagues in the field of ancient Buddhist and Hindu art 
where reconstruction is hampered by the paucity of evidence, 
where the patrons' motivations and the status of artists rest more 
on speculation than on a hard core of facts. On the other hand, 
in the Mughal period we have an “embarras de richesse". The 
meticulous, even tedious, recording of the minutiae of courtly 
life earned the government the sobriquet, Qagaz-i-Sarkar (Paper 
Government). However, the various sources that help to illuminate 
this courtly culture — chronicles, inscriptions, autobiographies and 
artefacts—often exist in unhappy isolation. Bamber Gascoigne's 
The Great Mughals (1971) must be the first attempt to bring 
together these diverse data. Geeti Sen's delightful Paintings from 
the Akbar Nama, based on the celebrated Mughal manuscript at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, makes an excellent 
contribution in this direction. But whilst she rightly focuses on 
the general reader, she does not fail to maintain scholarly standards 
so far as documentation is concerned. 

Dr. Sen seeks in her work to "validate a certain approach to 
the study of Mughal painting . . . art history in the context of social 
evolution" (10). The paintings are taken as documentary evidence, 
living witnesses to the times, as it were. The Akbar Nama paintings, 
illustrating the work of Abu'l Fazl, Akbar's favourite chronicler, 
were undoubtedly of special importance to the emperor and the 
paintings matched “word for word" (10) the chronicle. Among all 
the chroniclers of the reign, Abu'l Fazl claimed to introduce а new 
psychological approach, seeking to delineate not only the sights 
and sounds of the events but let the reader “almost smell the 
gunpowder” (39) in his descriptions. This ambition was no doubt 
furthered by the new “verismo” of Mughal art emerging during 
Akbar's rule. This “verismo” in its turn depended on the revolution 
in artistic representation that came with the Mughals. It is, I 
think, a measure of the strength of Mughal painting that it does 
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not confine itself only to the pomp and circumstance of empire, 
but reveals in all its unsparing detail the brutality of the age, 
often dwelling on the gory massacres that took place frequently. 

The paintings may have had a special purpose for Akbar, who 
was technically “illiterate” but of high intellect. But more than 
being simple “reading material” for Akbar, they arguably had a 
more political function. As Geeti Sen observes, chronicles had a 
peculiar significance during the formative period of Akbar’s rule. 
They served to legitimise the dynasty that had not yet been socially 
accepted. In support she points to the fact that Akbar’s chronicles 
fall in the period between 1585-96. Thus, in pursuance of this 
process of legitimisation, the paintings that would vividly portray 
the texts were pressed into service to create a glittering image 
of the “Grand Mogul”. Ebba Koch’s recent researches have shown 
how Mughal political ideology was constructed out of a whole 
range of traditions, Eastern and Western. Not only did Akbar take 
painters with him on his expeditions, but there is ao painting 
in the Akbar Nama where he does not appear as the leading figure. 

Paintings from the Akbar Nama may be divided into two parts, | 
the first part consisting of general discussions of the historical: 
and artistic backgrounds to these paintings, while the second part 
entitled "Notes on Paintings" takes a number of well-known and 
some very fine lesser-known works and juxtaposes them with the 
actual passages in the Akbar Nama. The book is provided with 
copious notes, a useful list of painters and their subjects, and a 
comprehensive bibliography for those who wish to pursue the 
subject further. The plates аге well produced. 1 warmly recommend 
this attractive book. 


—Partha Mitter 
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Erratum: | 
In Volume 37 No. 4, Page 77 line 98: for "surely here the ailpin's 
vision. . .." please read “surely here the silpin's vision...” 
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agini Megha Malar; Rajasthani, Bikaner School; First half of the 
18th century A.D.; Artist Ibrahim (Acc. No. В 40) 
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ortrait of Maharaja Shri Karan Singh; Rajasthani, Bikaner School; 
Second half of the 17th century A.D. (Acc. No. B 19) 
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rishna and Balarama being attacked; Rajasthani, Malwa School; Circa A.D. 1686 (Асс. No. Н 18) 
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lephants fighting in a battle, illustration to the Mahabharata; Rajasthani, 
Mewar School; Circa A.D. 1750 hat No. E 99) 
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FOREWORD 


The developments of the arts throughout history, have been affected by influences coming from 
other regions through trade, travel or conquest. Even in the earliest manifestations of civilisation and 
culture, as at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, inter-cultural exchanges between India and Sumeria have 
come to light. The influence of Greek art after Alexander the Great's invasion of India resulted in 
Gandhara art; and the Moorish invasion of Spain resulted in magnificent new monuments like the 
Alhambra in Granada. The influence of Buddhist and Hindu architecture resulted in the creation in 
South East Asia of the magnificent monuments of Angkor and Borobudur, which, while clearly 
showing Indian influences, are distinctive in their regional character and identity. Similarly, Moghul 
architecture and painting in India were born of the unique blend of Hindu, Persian and Islamic 
influences which resulted in new art forms unknown before. And this process has gone on throughout 
history right up to modern times. | 

The National Centre for the Performing Arts and the Max Mueller Bhavan, in collaboration with 
the cultural agencies of a number of countries with close cultural ties with India, organised a series 
of East-West Encounters on the themes of Music, Dance, Philosophy and finally the Visual Arts. 
The idea of organising these East-West Encounters arose from the introduction in this century of a 
new force or influence of historical importance in the form of the unprecedented acceleration of 
the means of communication through the printed word and through air transport, radio and 
television. These forms of communication, the so-called "mass media", are forcing the nations, 
regions and continents into the realisation willy-nilly that we are living "in one world". 

In inviting painters and sculptors from India and other parts of the world to exchange thoughts 
and experiences in the East-West Visual Arts Encounter in Bombay, one of the purposes was to 
consider whether the new means of visual and verbal communication through the printed word, 
radio and television, have resulted in a loss of distinctive regional identity, and whether this has been 
a bad development, and, if so, what should be done about it. Realising that few painters and 
sculptors are articulate or adequate "verbalisers", the organisers provided for audio-visual presentation 
of their works by means of the epidiascope and the projection of slides and video-tapes and 35 mm 
and 16 mm films. Perhaps the most striking element of the Encounter was the final occasion when the 
participants actually started, and even finished, painting or sculpting typical examples of art in their 
individual styles. 

As it happened, many of the participants of the Encounter were in fact quite articulate and even 
eloquent about what they sought to achieve through the medium of their choice, painting or 
sculpture, and what they felt about the new direction in which the arts should move. Much as these 
statements were appreciated and welcomed, it is good for a proper perception and evaluation of 
the future of painting and sculpture to remember that artists, even when they are good speakers, are 
rarely ever the best interpreters of their works. This is revealed by a study of the art history of any 
period in any civilisation and is not difficult to understand. A work of art comes into being, not from a 
decision of the intellect to do something for a specific material purpose, but from an inner urge, an 
emotional craving, to make a particular painting or sculpture. The great Rembrandt once wrote 
"When | give rein to my spirit, it is not honour that | seek, but freedom" (meaning freedom as 
self-expression) and Beethoven said, “I have never thought of writing for renown and glory. What is 
in my heart must out, and that is why | write". The true artist is basically a creator, and neither a critic 
nor a verbal interpreter of art. That is why the verbal explanations of their works by Surrealist 
masters like Giorgio di Chirico or Salvador Dali have little or no relevance to the pictorial, plastic or 
aesthetic value of their works. The fact that these artists claim to have seen the content of particular 
pictures in their dreams does not serve to explain the pictorial beauty of their paintings. If, for 
instance, Chirico paints a magnificent horse standing in a lady's boudoir, the fact that he saw this 
picture in a dream is of no consequence to the viewer: what matters to the art-lover is the intenser 
visual impact of the forms in their unusual startling juxtaposition. Similarly, when Dali shows a 
pocket watch melting like a jelly over the edge of a table, the beauty is exclusively pictorial 
and plastic in quality. 

What, therefore, mattered at the Encounter of artists coming from different parts of the world 
was the opportunity they had of seeing works representative of their art and discussing their mental 
approach to the medium of their choice. In the end, what prompts an artist to do what he does 
comes from the creative emotion within him. As that supremely great creative artist, Beethoven, 
wrote: "The world is like a king demanding to be flattered if it is to show favour, but true art is 
self-willed and cannot take the forms of flattery”. The aim and object of every creative artist is to 
express what nobody has yet expressed and to render what nobody else is able to render. The 
world esteems the creative artist because his work adds a new dimension to the understanding and 
love of art, and enriches our experience. The arts bring joy to our lives and deepen our experience of 
life in all its manifestations. The arts help the individual to achieve greater fulfilment, in the 
memorable words of India's philosopher-President, Dr. sarvepalli Radhakrishnan: 

"The individual desires to live, to live more, and still more, and surpass himself in order to reach 
plenitude of being". 


JAMSHED J. BHABHA 


PREFACE 


We, the guest editors, invite the reader to an unusual adventure. We invite you to a dialogue 
of artists with their art. Artists from the East and from the West talked about art. We kept 
the minutes. Here they are. You, the reader, will appreciate how such a discussion on art 
differs from individual works of art, how they communicate, how they emerge. 

The EAST-WEST VISUAL ARTS ENCOUNTER was part of a project that called for 
meetings in the fields of music, dance, science and philosophy separately, starting from 
January 1983. The VISUAL ARTS ENCOUNTER took place from February 8th to 
February 14th 1985 in Bombay. lt was organised by the National Centre for the 
Performing Arts (МСРА), and the Max Mueller Bhavan. Co-sponsors for the Encounter 
were Alliance Francaise, British Council, USIS and Lalit Kala Akademi. Twenty-four artists 
from India and from the West participated. Others, like Sue Real, Mark Prent's wife, 
Hans-Hermann Nicolai and Wolfgang Baitz from West Germany, Nimisha Sharma, Suruchi 
Chand, the art-historians Geeti Sen and Saryu Doshi, and a few journalists took part in the 
closed sessions as well as in the Open Workshop. 

Next to the Workshop in the garden of the Tata Theatre, the focal point of the Encounter 
was the Exhibition in the Jehangir Art Gallery. It was prepared and arranged by the artists 
themselves. Both the large halls on the ground floor of the Gallery were at its disposal. In the 
right wing there was the main concentration of figurative art, and the left wing housed 
non-figurative art. The hanging of the paintings and the placing of the sculptures and 
"environments" were done jointly on the eve of the Encounter. This first come-together was 
of importance for the atmosphere during the Encounter. The artists got to know one 
another, and despite all the scepticism that each brought along, they learnt to get along 
with one another. 

In the closed sessions, which took place in the mornings in the NCPA, the artists got the 
opportunity to explain their works, their convictions. They presented slides, some of them 
video tapes. The Transcripts we publish here are abridged versions of the taped 
proceedings. We kept the order in which the artists gave their speeches. After the 
Encounter we asked every artist for a statement and for illustrations, which are published 
here. Some artists were not able to supply the material required. One of our problems 
was to keep the spontaneity of the often vivacious discussions, and to maintain the 
authenticity of the proceedings. We had to cut out certain repetitions, we had to abridge. 
We tried to make it all as meaningful as possible. 

The aim of the EAST-WEST VISUAL ARTS ENCOUNTER was to reflect modern art, which 
seems to be characterised by the tension of INDIVIDUAL CREATIVITY AND CULTURAL 
IDENTITY. Let us quote Jamshed J. Bhabha and Georg Lechner of the NCPA and Max 
Mueller Bhavan. They write in the programme note: "... опе of the single most challenging 
features of the twentieth-century arts in general and the visual arts in particular had 
come to be the antagonism between individual creativity and experimentation versus 
communication in art. At the basis of this rift we find a loss of cultural identity that 
could previously be shared by large communities and had provided a common language 
within a given cultural framework. While individual artistic freedom made its absolute 
claims, and found many radical forms of expression, the mass media and modern 
communication systems simultaneously paved the way towards ап international art 
language that seems characterised by imitation, uniformity and interchangeability. It is in 
this new context that the question of roots—that are certainly running deep іп India, 
and yet at different levels in music, dance, literature or the visual arts—and of cultural 
identity has to be asked again. At the turning point of the millenium any attempt at an 
answer has to mirror as much the experiences of the twentieth century, as it must 
forecast the shape of things to come." 


URSULA BICKELMANN AND NISSIM EZEKIEL 


DIFFERING CONCEPTS 
OF ARI: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


URSULA BICKELMANN 


In India we find a concept of art that has to do with "Lila". This emphasises the spiritual 
and the emotional. Religion is not viewed objectively as a relationship between God and 
man but rather as intensification of a subjective feeling of bliss. "Lila" extends from the 
religious to all other areas of life. "Lila" — play, dance, is also an expression of art. Much like 
the venerated saints of the Bhakti cult, great artists also master the keyboard of “Raga”, and 
are capable of evoking feelings and emotions as desired.! | 

In the West, since the beginning of this century, Western art did assimilate a lot of 
influences from non-Western cultures. The Western concept of art is heterogeneous and fluid. 
Paul Valéry on the one hand, and André Breton on the other are examples of the most 
remarkable discrepancies in Modern Art: Breton, conditioned by the literary concept of 
` romanticism, remains passive towards his inspirations, feelings, dreams. At the most, he 
endeavours to bring about a state that is conducive to the emergence of dreams. But Valéry, 
the other exponent, seeks to expose his inspirations, feelings, and dreams to change through 
the absolute power of the intellect — "le pouvoir de l' Esprit".? His aim is to achieve their 
metamorphoses systematically. Thus, on the one hand, the irrational and on the other the 
principle of rationalism— here automatism, there control by the rational mind— here 
aesthetics of the incomplete, there proximity to classicism, thereby pitting the completed 
work of art against the unfinished sketch. 

Today the concept of art is arbitrarily curtailed or expanded from these two divergent 
positions. Art, in some interpretations of the West, can be interchanged with life and life 
can be interchanged with art. The question, "Who or what an artist is or should be,” 
emerged after the democratisation of artistic creativity during the Renaissance. It was 
interpreted in a new way, with the emergence of the modern concept of originality in 
the eighteenth century. Once again the question gained importance around nineteen 
hundred. The twentieth century saw in the artist a selfless prophet (Expressionism) or the 
anonymous individual who totally merges with his work (Cubism). "One should not even 
once want to do what Nature has perfected already... one must not want to reproduce 
things. One must delve deep into it all, one must oneself become the object, noted 
Georges Braque.? 

Today, when to a great extent elaborate conceptional work has taken the place of 
creativity, one talks of the "disappearance", yes, even the "death" of the artist. Conceptional 
art, Happenings and Fluxes make new demands on the viewer. What alone counts, now, is 
his subjectively experienced understanding, and not a passive, imitative reproduction effect. 
The artist? ... "he is driven by everything possible, excepting fiction, excepting the spirit of 
discovery... .What type of imagination does he have!"4 "Everybody— so | believe— is an 
artist essentially, if one expands the concept of art that way, that it includes the process of 
self-determination and thinking, which naturally everybody һаѕ.. 1 declare the creative 
itself is the artistic gift and that is my concept of art, which underlies my work!" notes the late 
German artist Joseph Beuys.5 | 

The Indian artist lives in a spiritual environment where he feels safe. "Lila", the divine play of 
the illusion, transcends his individual narrowness through the vision of the divine spirit, which 
is the source of every reality. "Lila" widens the vision of the artist. He must move towards 
divine inspiration and subsequently into the translation of it in the painting media. This process 
concerns itself with the self or the consciousness of the artist, his spiritual and emotional state. 
Complete release should be perceived. "You have to come back to your self, you have to 
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empty your self," was said by Sayed Haider Raza. And the young Indian sculptor Тарап 
Basu said: "Art stands for me as a very serious word and | take it as a path toward 
self-realisation." It is against this background— and this became quite clear during the East- 
West Encounter— that the Indian artist faces a dilemma, when he, half-way towards 
his goal of self-realisation, exposes himself to Western influences. The conflict expresses 
itself by a hostile attitude towards everything, through an attitude of anti-modernism. 
Western formalism and “decadent” Western concepts of art, are severely criticised. 
Increasing aggression in this context is а deep, yet pathological discomfort vis-à-vis the 
achievements of Western civilisation. Thus, personal identification with one's own work 
replaces the distance that should be kept by the artist in relation to it. Rather numerous 
styles are put to work simultaneously and the most desperate compositions are used. 

In India we also find a concept of art which is not that homogeneous. It was introduced in 
the beginning of this century after India had faced a crisis of identity. Schools of Art were 
established by the British. Their "true function... was not to introduce European methods 
and ideals but to gather up and revitalise the broken threads of Indian tradition, to build 
up an idea of Indian art...and to relate the work of Indian craftsmen to the thought of 
Indian people," noted Coomaraswamy. Both he and Havell, "the first idealogist of Indian 
Art" recommended: "Artists must look into the past and paint. 6 Some of the Indian 
artists participating in the East-West Encounter, still refer to this concept of art. 

In contrast to this Indian concept of art we come across Bhupen Khakhar's vision. He looks 
into the future. He criticises the society in which he lives. And he keeps a clear distance from 
the Western concept of art. In the manner of Moghul miniatures, Khakhar composes his 
paintings, particularly with regard to homogeneity: the space of the painting is divided into 
individual units. № is the colour that re-anchors the opened-out space. A subdued 
non-expressive scale of colours, with one of them dominant is drawn over the painting like 
a piece of gauze. The figures, mostly male, appear ethereal, resembling each other. They are 
lean, tall, of middle-age, have short parted hair and angular faces. They stare ahead 
expressionless. Hopelessness is projected. Khakhar's figures are typecast, they are men 
belonging to the middle class whom he observes voyeuristically. | 

Quite the same attitude we find in Mark Prent, a Western artist. But, if Khakhar needs 
space between his work of art and the beholder, Prent makes him an accomplice. The 
viewer is no more the dumb moralising interpreter,” shocked by obscenities, he is the 
artist's helpmate: he has to work the work of art, whether by pressing a button or whether 
by striding асгоз$.7 

Wolfgang Laib's work, in contrast, belongs to the area of hermetic art. Its principle is the 
tension between clarity of conception and its concealment. The viewer feels the attraction of 
а particular sensory perception and is simultaneously aware that this perception is withheld 
or rather artistically veiled. It is the luminosity of the "approximately absolute form" 
(Constantin Brancusi8) that is decisive. The "environments" of Wolfgang Laib carefully 
installed demand maintenance by the artist. They are compositions combining inorganic 
materials with organic, which have to be renewed from time to time. Time is of decisive 
importance. This type of artistic work is somewhat ceremonial in itself and it reminds one 
of Brahmanism, of cleansing rites and the handling of cult objects, or of drawing Rangolis. 
Or is it “Lila”, play, a motiveless, purposeless activity, in which Laib wants to take part? 

To appreciate how differing concepts of art in the East and in the West meet, join, converge, 
diverge and isolate themselves from each other was one of the most exciting facets of the 
East-West Encounter. The reader of this volume is invited to take part in the discussions of 
the artists, their confidence. and lack of confidence, their struggles, their hopes. "In art is 
hope," said the German artist Peter Nagel. 
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REMEMBERING 
THE ENCOUNTER 


NISSIM EZEKIEL 


Whatever they are called, conferences are attempts at communication and exchange of views 
which obviously have their weaknesses and limitations. There are moments of utter failure when 
one experiences a kind of despair, fortunately followed by others in which a sense of genuine 
understanding is opened up— and then again a total collapse. Those who often attend such 
meetings are justified in taking it all in their stride, without excessive expectations or a negative 
attitude. On the whole, they say to themselves, was it worthwhile or a waste of time? 

The East-West Visual Arts Encounter proved to be worthwhile, with the usual ups and downs, 
even the downs valuable in pointing to the complex nature of the problems discussed. There is 
no way of simplifying them, of resolving differences and arriving at a consensus. The crucial 
question is whether the participants become aware or more adequately aware of perceptions 
opposed to their own, whether they find themselves modifying modes of thinking and feeling 
they would otherwise have taken for granted. 

One Indian delegate said that he did not believe in explanations, that he considered analyses 
detrimental to the creative process. Perhaps he did not mean this literally, since he seemed willing 
enough to ask and answer questions. His stance may have been purely self-defensive; it was 
certainly self-contradictory. | am what | am, he implied, and my work is what it is. No arguments, 
however forceful, are going to make me change. As a matter of fact, the East-West Encounter 
had already taken place in him, and it was futile trying to define its significance. He wanted to be 
judged exclusively in aesthetic terms, not in relation to ideas and traditions. When he turned to 
the East for a source of images, they ought to interest viewers as belonging to that Eastern 
source. When he used Western techniques, only the quality of the results should be judged. He 
was in a cultural position to be Eastern or Western by choice, and that was all there was to it. 

No encounter is possible, at least intellectually, between such an artist and the others in an 
East-West dialogue. If anything may be learnt, it is that the artist's work can still be analysed, 
whether the artist likes it or not, and explanations, in which he does not believe, relevantly and 
cogently formulated. My own formulation is that the artist has evaded the East-West problem, 
and that his work suffers because of the evasion, even if it is impressive aesthetically. It is rightly 
described as colourful or formally well-organised or pleasant and poetic but it falls short of the 
subtlety and profoundity which we expect from a talented, professional, successful artist. 

Another Indian artist expressed the view that there is no form of Indianness in India, that the 
common link among Indians is only the national flag which may be waved to ward off the 
enemy. There was no need to have it flutter in the case of art. In our century, sculpture could be 
divided into pre-industrial or post-industrial art, into urban or rural but not as Eastern or 
Western. 

| considered this view thoughtlessly non-historical and superficial, but it did not arouse any 
strong reactions at the East-West Encounter, an example of failure to rise to the occasion by 
stating if not fully outlining the dangers of ignoring identity issues. "Roots" is no doubt a 
much-abused word and concept, but does the artist in reality live in a cultural and spiritual 
vacuum, experiencing no tensions in his environment and in himself between past, present and 
future, the village and the world? | suspect that lack of interest in explanation and analysis or 
treatment of a national culture as no more than flag-waving were not seriously discussed 
because the Encounter participants did not take them seriously. They may have felt that the 
artists concerned were not representative of the Indian artistic community. Very different. 
positions were, after all, taken up by Prafulla Mohanti, Bhupen Khakhar, Gulam Sheikh and 
others. Still, | thought the extreme cases | have described needed attention because they revealed 
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false solutions to very real inter-cultural problems. 

Mr. Jamshed Bhabha and Dr. Georg Lechner, of the National Centre for the Performing Arts 
and of the Max Mueller Bhavan respectively, had expressed the hope, in their Programme 
statement that the Encounter would make "а meaningful contribution" to the search for cultural 
identity. They had pointed out that this includes both unity and diversity. They had referred to 
the “international art language that seems characterised by imitation, uniformity and 
interchangeability." If an Indian artist chooses Indian or Western modes of expression merely by 
acts of will, is he not guilty of double imitation, of interchangeability? If another opts with no 
feeling for history and his background, for the international art language which has developed 
in the twentieth century, is he not sacrificing his identity in the interests of one or other 
Western ‘ism? 

At one stage in the discussion when various art movements, Eastern as well as Western, were 
being frequently invoked to support individual creative solutions, a visitor stood up and asked, 
‘ls it not likely that while contact with so many theories, traditions and innovative ideas may 
enrich the artist's sensibility, he may lose contact with himself?” There was a minute's silence 
and then the discussion continued with no reference to that question. Artists tend to take it for 
granted that they have the resources, the discrimination, the power and the maturity to find their 
way out of any maze they may have to enter. It is not always true. Artists can be lost, as often as 
others. 

Remembering the earlier Encounters, in Music, Philosophy and Dance, Dr. Lechner made some 
memorable opening remarks. One of them was: "Тһе questions abounded and the answers 
were rare." This turned out to be equally true about the Visual Arts exchanges. When an invitee 
during the inaugural session asked whether the proposed Workshops were conceived in terms of 
inter-action between artists and non-artists, Dr. Lechner cautiously replied, "The tools will be 
provided, and the opportunities. The artists may not talk but they will certainly work." Another 
question: "Are artists willing and capable of working creatively in the presence of the public?" 
This was obviously not relevant to the East-West context but to the nature of the Encounter. Not 
only the Workshops but even the closed-session presentations demonstrated that artists are not 
always articulate about their art, not capable of clarity and precision in explaining their 
creations, however good they may be as artists. They may, in fact, be articulate about other 
things — politics, their personal lives, social and cultural matters— but not about their own art. 
They have views on other artists, but these views too they cannot develop and vindicate, they 
can only state briefly, sum up, so to speak. They have opinions rather than ideas. They cannot 
argue, though of course they frequently do! One Indian artist drew a positive conclusion from 
this discouraging situation. It is the art-lovers, he said, who could have the Encounter. The 
presence of the artists, their work in the first exhibition which opened with the sessions, and in 
the second (which was expected), above all, the slides which the artists would show of their 
work while describing and commenting on it, all this would help art-lovers to understand the 
East-West cultural connections. Never mind if the artists contributed only confusion, subjectivity, 
prejudice, temperamental outbursts. It was their art that mattered, not their ideas. 

Гуе quoted that view, and embellished it a little because | am inclined to agree with it. And | 
dont mean to be insulting to the artists. They are not art-critics, historians, philosophers, 
thinkers. Their medium is visual, not verbal. Questioning and cross-questioning them, if your 
medium is verbal, is pointless. Ideally, there would be a few art-critics present at such a meeting 
to give a sympathetic account of the artist's achievement, his personal and historical context, 
his beliets and preferences in the world of the visual as well as generally. 

| can imagine, for example, how useful it would be to have a knowledgeable account of 
Bikash Bhattacharjee's art. It could then have been discussed in relation to the contemporary art 
scene in India, while the style and images, more specifically, subjected to conceptual and 
aesthetic analysis, may have yielded their full meaning. Instead, we had Bikash offering us the 
following as he showed his slides: 

(1) This is one of my oldest pictures. (He laughs). 

(2) This is of a curtain with someone behind it. (He laughs). 

(3) In this the colour is changing, colour is changing. (He laughs). 

And so on. 

Never mind the East-West Encounter. One could not talk to Bikash about the simplest aspect 
of his art. One could only admire it! 

The young German artist Wolfgang Laib told us about his life and career rather than his art. 
The note on him in the Programme had informed us that he shares the belief of Novalis, 
"There is much that is too subtle to be even thought, leave alone to be talked about.” That 
kind of statement about the nature of existence is often interpreted by artists to mean that 
art, real art, can't be talked about, ie. explained. So they talk about their lives instead 
which may be very interesting but does not necessarily help us to understand the art. 
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Laib said he was born іп a small village in the Black Forest and still has his studio there. The - 
environment is beautiful and the inspiration for his art comes from the landscape. He - 
added that it does not come from the people and their culture. His parents loved art, were - 
ardent collectors of it. Artists often visited them. Laib read widely, was influenced by Ajit | 
Mukherjee's book on Tantric Art. On one occasion, when he was а school-boy, his | 
parents took him to India. Later, he studied medicine for six years but never practised it. He - 
went instead to an Institute of Indian Philosophy, took an interest in Sufism. | 

And so it went. | 

But how explain the jars of pollen which he arranged оп the floor? 

No answer. 

How do you make a living? 

No answer, except that Laib's gallery sells his jars of pollen. 

“| don't believe so much in creation," Laib said at one point in his presentation. "If you 
take things and arrange them, they are much more beautiful than your creations." 

Dr. Lechner asked Laib: "Where does Man come into this picture?" 

“I am suspicious of Creation," said Laib. "| don't like post-Renaissance culture where 
everybody wants to be a creator." 

Comment by Ernst Fuchs, oldest and most eminent of the artists at the Encounter: "If you love 
pollen so much, why don't you leave it in Nature? That you sell it is even more illogical. 
What you are doing is д la mode modern art in its last moments of decay." 

No response to that by Laib. 


ART — EAST AND WEST 


GEORG LECHNER 


The recent Festival of India in Great Britain announced as its over-all theme, “Continuity and 
Change". This also ties in with our Encounter theme, “Cultural Identity and Individual 
Creativity’. Continuity and change or tradition and innovation have over the last centuries 
been seen differently by the East and by the West, but have come to a special focus in this 
century. When Europe saw Picasso and Kandinski revolutionise art along with a host of 
other artists just after the turn of the century, the scene was quite different in India where 
traditional art like the Jain, Mughal or Rajput miniature painting schools had exhausted 
their erstwhile genius and imagination, and the grand visions of Indian sculpture had long 
ago given way to small if charming terracotta art or imitative neo-classical art. The glory of 
the manuscript tradition had vanished and the niceties of Company art had lost out to the 
new achievements of photography. It was therefore with a sigh of relief and with gusto that 
the novelty of the Bengal School — Abanindranath, Gaganendranath, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Jamini Roy—or the work of Amrita Sher-Gil was welcomed in the earlier decades of 
the century. But even these artists offered much that was imitative of the West and only of 
regional rather than international importance. 

A long and grand tradition had waned—a tradition that had given the world a unique 
vision of God, Man and Nature, of Rita, Prakriti, Purusha, of Yakshas and Yakshis (of male 
and female forms), of Mithuna (the simultaneously human and divine couple), of the 
unending myths of gods and goddesses and their exploits and finally that superb concept of 
Shiva as Nataraj, the dancing form of Shiva, that may be called the most unique plastic 
statement and artistic concept of all times. It is only over the last three decades or so that a 
long period of stagnation and imitation has promised to draw new strength from the 
ever-flowing source of tribal and folk art (that had in fact never been in real crisis), the 
inspiration derived from traditional art that had witnessed a revival during the Independence 
Movement and the new challenge coming from an escalating Western art. | therefore 
believe that at this point of a newly emerging confidence in the genius of Indian art, an East- 
West Encounter can be fruitful for both sides. 

. Let us now look back on modern art in the West. From the beginning of the century — for 
reasons that will have to be gone into during the Encounter— a dazzling diversity of styles 
has sprung up. It is hardly believable that all of them span just a little more than half a 
century: the cubists and constructivists, the expressionists, the realists and the abstractionists, 
the symbolists, the fauves and the dadaists, the surrealists and the naturalists, the conceptualists; 
the Bauhaus, pop and op art, minimal, kinetic and land art, body art, happenings, video art, 
photo art, etc., etc. But not only the art process, the art scene itself, the consumers of art and 
| its patrons— the former kings and princes, the castles, monasteries or temples — have 
changed considerably. Speaking about modern galleries and their visitors, Kandinski was 
struck by their absurdity as early as 1911. Let me quote from his book, The Spiritual in Art: 
‘Imagine a large, very large, small or medium-sized building divided up into various rooms. 
All the walls of the rooms are hung with small, large and medium-sized canvases. Often 
several thousand canvases. On them, by means of the application of paint, pieces of 'Nature' 
are portrayed : animals in light and shadow, standing at the edge of the water, drinking the 
water, lying in the grass, next to them a crucifixion of Christ, portrayed by a painter who 
does not believe in Christ, flowers, human forms sitting, standing, walking, often naked, 
many naked women, apples, and silver dishes, a portrait of Privy Counsellor So-and so, the 
evening sun, a woman in pink, flying ducks, a portrait of the Baroness X, flying geese, a 
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Encounter (1984) 
Acrylic on canvas; 100.0 x 100.0 cm. 
Collection: Saryu and Vinod Doshi 


Photo courtesy Atelier 80 and Jacques Faujour, 
Paris and Studio A.M.V., Grenoble 
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woman in white, calves in shadow dappled with bright yellow sunlight, a portrait of His 
Excellency Y, a woman in green. All this is carefully printed in a book: names of the artists, 
titles of the pictures. People holding these books in their hands go from canvas to canvas, 
leaf through and read the names. And then they leave, just as rich or poor as when they 
came in, immediately absorbed once again by their own interests, which have nothing 
whatever to do with art. Why ever did they go? In every picture, secretly, a whole life is 
concealed, a whole life with many torments, doubts, and moments of enthusiasm and 
enlightenment.' | 

Perhaps nobody has better analysed the modern art scene than Herbert Read in his book, 
Philosophy of Modern Art. Nothing, neither artist, art consumer nor art education 
escapes his scathing criticism: 'Do not let us deceive ourselves: the common man, such as 
we produce in our civilisation, is aesthetically a dead man. He may cultivate art as a 
"culture", as a passport to more exclusive circles of society. He may acquire the pattern of 
appreciation, the accent of understanding. But he is not moved: he does not love: he is not 
changed by his experience. He will not alter his way of life— he will not go out from the art 
gallery and cast away his ugly possessions, pull down his ugly house, storm the Bastille 
where beauty lies imprisoned. He has more sense, as we say.’ 

About art education in particular, Read is equally outspoken: 'The universities never have 
produced an art, and never will. All our technical colleges and public schools, even our 
primary schools and infant schools, are all so тапу slaughter-houses, institutions for 
anaesthetizing the artist, for eradicating sensibility, for repeating endlessly and without 
variation the stamp of a civilisation without art.' Which brings us back to the question of 
tradition and originality, which | would like to examine a little closely for a moment. Even at 
the outset of his book, The Spiritual in Art, Kandinski doesn't mince words on the issue: 
Every period of culture produces its own art, which can never be repeated. He compares 
efforts to apply, principles of the past to the mimicry of the ape : ‘The ape will sit holding a 
book in front of its nose, leafing through with a thoughtful expression on its face, but the 
inner meaning of these gestures is completely lacking.’ Another point to consider is that no 
artist, however original, can be seen entirely without the context of tradition and social 
realities within which he works. Read has this to say : Тһе vitality of art would seem to 
depend on the maintenance of a delicate balance between sensibility and whatever 
intellectual or emotional accretions it derives from the social element in which it is 
embedded.' 

Reality is another catchword to examine. The sense of ‘reality’ is surely one of those 
conventions that change from age to age and are determined by the total way of life. Let us 
hear Read again : А certain type of modern artist claims to construct new realities and he 
will go so far as to assert that his construction is in no way determined even by such vague 
concepts as universal harmony or the collective unconscious, but is an act of creation in the 
almost divine sense of the word. Naturally such an artist has to use elements of form and 
colour which are common to all the arts, and the world has not shown any inclination to 
recognize his work as art unless it possesses some of the sensuous qualities of the traditional 
work of art.’ 

Another most important element of artistic creation is the use of symbolism. Symbolism is 
one of the two ways in which the human mind functions, the other being the direct 
experience of the external world. From here there is a direct way leading to abstraction. In 
abstract art, say of Kandinski or Mondrian, ‘derivative symbols are obtained, as it were, by 
arbitrary association and are really the results of reflex action suppressing the intermediate 
portions of the chain.’ 

To come back to the realities of today's art scene, Herbert Read repeatedly dwells on the 
circumstances and conditions under which modern art has developed : (1 do not hesitate to 
quote Read extensively in this context because nobody seems to have quite captured the 
predicament of modern art as sensitively). The general effect of the industrial revolution on 
art has been a gradual exclusion of the artist from the basic economic processes of 
production. This development may be said to begin with the capitalist system itself; that is to 
say, with the accumulation of individual wealth. The way in which, from the fifteenth century 
onwards, the patron’ gradually forces his own personality, even his own person, into the 
work of art has often been remarked. At first he is the pious donor, humbly kneeling in an 
obscure corner of the picture; but he gradually grows in size and importance until, in a 
painting like Holbein's Virgin and Child with the Burgomaster Mayer and his family (1526), 
he is painted on the same scale as the holy figures. Man is as good as God — as a theme for 
the artist. This humanism gave rise to the development of schools of portrait painting and 
historical painting which for three centuries constituted the main substance of the plastic arts. 

In such a situation the artist might react in several ways. He might become sycophantic, 
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adopting the point of view of his patron, supporting the existing structure of society, 
supplying works of art designed to satisfy the tastes and flatter the vanity of his clients. If he 
is socially conscious, he may revolt against the social situation as such and become a 
revolutionary artist — that is to say, an artist who consciously uses his art to reform the social 
situation. That type of artist is rare— it implies a use of art in the service of preconceived 
ideas which the true artist cannot accept. Even Courbet, in a political sense probably the 
most revolutionary artist of the nineteenth century, held that 'art is completely individual, 
and that the talent of each artist is but the result of his own inspiration and his own study of 
past tradition.’ 

There is also the other extreme reaction available, that of the surrealism of Magritte or Dali. 
Surrealism is a completely revolutionary conception of art, and the only question is whether 
it is really art. 

Klee had already said, ‘Uns trägt kein Volk’ (The people are not with us) and the 
isolation of the artist has become even more evident since. Art itself has either been 
relegated to serve industrial and commercial ends as an ad commodity or to take a second 
or third seat in the theatre of the modern age. 

The climate of the age (Zeitgeist, usw.) is the creation of a thousand forces, and perhaps 
the Marxists are right in giving priority, among these forces, to economic trends. But the 
failure of the Soviet Union, after more than thirty years of strenuous effort, to produce a new 
art on the basis of a new economy, proves that the inspiration of the artist cannot be forced. 
We must wait, wait perhaps for a very long time, before any vital connection can be 
re-established between art and society. The modern work of art, as | have said, is a 
symbol. The symbol, by its nature, is only intelligible to the initiated. It does not seem that the 
contradiction which exists between the aristocratic function of art and the democratic 
structure of modern society can ever be resolved.' 

Still, the old quest for the perfect harmony of form and content, like that of consonance in 
music, is on : | plunge into the very depths of the ocean of forms, hoping to find the perfect 
and formless pearl, Tagore once said. The media and instruments of art though, have 
become as complex as have the new truths, from quantum physics to the nuclear holocaust 
and genetic manipulation. 

Reality itself is changing every day and so are the arts. It is, | believe, not inhuman to risk 
the utmost and experience the extremes of existence, but it seems even more human to 
come back to a centre and a balance. Pascal once said : ‘Die Mitte verlassen heiBt die 
Menschlichkeit verlassen’ (То leave the centre is to relinquish humanity’). 

A tremendous task lies ahead of us all, artists or non-artists, East or West. A distinction that 
Joseph Beuys considers entirely outdated. For him, life has to be art and art has to be life, for 
the future to succeed. But we are still far removed from that point. As of today, the West still 
treats Indian art by and large as fairly exotic and has not given it a place either in the 
Documenta of Kassel or the Biennale of Venice. In India, on the other hand, the Western lust 
for experimentation is still greatly misunderstood and a technique restricted to very few | 
selective areas rather than an attitude. But let us meanwhile strive for the impossible and 
celebrate the sensitivity and creativity and deluge of your visual ideas. Let us together 
wonder at the mystery of form and colour. The German painter Franz Marc must have 
thought of that miracle of existence when he said : 'Malen ist unser Auftauchen an einem 
anderen Ort’ (‘Painting is our re-emergence at a different place’). May we, at the end of this 
Encounter, also re-emerge at a different place. May we feel parts of a whole. 
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Photo courtesy Max Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 


Fuchs, Ernst (b. Vienna, 1930). Registered at the 
Vienna Academy of Art, 1945-50. Lived in Paris, 
1949-61. Helped founding of the Hundsgruppe (Dogs 
Group) in Vienna. Published Pintorarium іп colla- 
boration with two friends. Began sculptural work in 
1970, and toured Japan two years later with exhibits. 
Involved in set and costume designing for opera and 
the musical theatre, the work of Richard Wagner in 
particular. Participation in the Biennale at Venice. 
Lives and works in Vienna. He is concerned with 
prophecy, myth and fantasy, with "the need to be 
transported beyond oneself, the power of trance, 
ecstasy, the dream as dictate." 
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FUCHS 


TRANSCRIPT 


We should all thank God that we live in post-modern times. That 
means all the words we have just heard are concerned with 
analysing an art which | have seen ceasing during my lifetime to 
have any importance at all. The means of communication that 
we use today are so different from those old tools we used, we 
painters and sculptors, that we must honestly question the 
validity of it. And while | was questioning it, | thought of the 
catastrophe that could hit this world any moment. We are not so 
much afraid of the means, of the tools we have created but of 
the spirit that has created the atomic bomb and all those other 
“miracles” that threaten our existence. These tools that we use 
are in the end not so old after all. It is the image, it is the word, it 
is the sound. And still by our senses we are reached, and we 
send out messages. Even though it may be true that we have a 
body by which we are transported through space and time, we 
still are in an eternal universe, and what threatens us is an 
eternal question. The question is: What are we, where are we 
going, and what is it all about? 

Now we know that the artist, throughout the thousands of 
years we know of, has essentially and basically dealt with the 
experience of existence on a level which seemed to be fascinating 
for all those who were not creative. So he always had his place, 
his central place in society and, as we have heard, the artist in 
modern times has the feeling that he was on the margins of 
society, misunderstood, useless. All he had to give was, if at all 
noticed, misunderstood. We have lost what used to be called 
Culture. We have entered something that we call Civilisation. 
We live on a globe, not on the earth. We live in a universe and 
not in a world. We have a standpoint which is actually that of 
nothingness and yet we still deal with what the artist does. And 
he still does it in a manner that is, concerning his tools, very much 
the same as it was thousands of years ago. | know very well that 
the basic position of mankind is still very well expressed by the 
existence of the artist. And that humanity still could profit a 
great deal by reconsidering his values. Through those values we 
reach man as a whole, transform his whole attitude to life. 
| think that the mediums we use today give us a great chance to 
restore the wholeness that art once represented. Art was never 





The Four Seasons (1976) 
Print 
Photo courtesy Max Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 
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Eva In Spring (1966) 
Colour crayon on paper 
Photo courtesy Max Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 
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performed separately as a dance, as a musical happening, as a 
painting on a wall or as a sculpture in a room or as architecture. 
It was all considered to form a unity. And sacred places such as 
temples always presented a unity of all the arts. 

Today we find a very materialistic concept of art in such 
places as Kassel, where specialists produce something extremely 
special, especially interesting for specialists; the participation of 
mankind in those events is reduced to a very special and rare 
occasion. Therefore | had, many years ago, thought of using 
media that are used to broadcast news, such as radio and 
television, to amplify the point of view that an artist has, 
because exhibitions are almost empty wherever you go. Modern 
art is shown to nobody. If you compare the number of visitors 
that go to modern art galleries in Europe with the people that 
go to see a football game you will know and understand what | 
mean. | 

To find out the importance of being an artist, you have to get 
some kind of response from ordinary people, because you are, 
as | am, probably all of you who are artists, sons and daughters 
of very ordinary men. And you grow up, the first years of your 
life, usually in a very ordinary world where art, unfortunately, 
plays no role at all. For most of us, it is true that we grew 
up in some suburb or in a big city, where monuments of art 
of the far past are rare. And you don't even know of the 
existence of such a thing till you go to school. And then | 
consider it almost too late to deeply experience what art 
can give to you. Our souls have been hardened and our 
understanding blinded by all that "bullshit" you learn in school. 
Then you are about eighteen years old, you are already an 
old man, and you go to the academy, and you meet a lot 
of other oid men who have grown up like you with the sad 
feeling of being worthless to society. Then you try to make your 
art known among people. Among the very ordinary people 
that you grew up with, whose child you are. And they shake 
their heads and say: "What you’re doing, | don't need it.” 
And this is where we are still. 

. Mry to reach people by explaining what I'm doing, by words, 
not by my paintings, by analysing what tradition means and 
what novelty means. | apply scientific means like putting a red 
filter in front of a painting, and all of a sudden you see a 
changed image of what you have done. All these little tricks 
teach you that it is a very relative reality that you see. And 
that there is a very valid approach you can use considering the 
simple things that surround you, the world that you think you 
know. fhat is maybe a bridge you build towards those that 
don't understand what yov're doing. l've used these means to 
analyse what l'm doing and show the method that | use which 
can be understood by everyone, to reconsider the way one 
thinks, that seeing reality is—of course everyone thinks that 
way ће only true way of seeing it. Since we only understand 
fairly well what and who we are, we never give in to the ways 
of others, the way they understand what really is real. 


Maybe better than those stammering words, let me play this 
video cassette which gives you an idea of how | explored my 
own visual world, my world of visions or images. | think by 
using these media of communication we may even be able 
to reach those that we have not reached so far to participate 
in what we are doing. Let not only the journalists and the 
reporters for television explore your work. Explore it yourself, 
using their tools. After all, it is we who have made these tools. 
Н is the creative spirit that has led even them to these 
things. Why should not we take these tools and use them again, 
even for explaining an easel painting? My ideas form a cycle, 
that means almost like a novel. In my work, paintings are 
connected to each other like chapters of a book. | have tried to 
assemble them and all their dominating characteristics and also 
their colour compounds to compose a movie of it. 
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STATEMENT 


When | received the invitation to the Encounter, | was looking 
forward to a meeting of different cultures, a gathering of 
people with diverging viewpoints and opinions but who would 
still understand one another. | was also looking for similarities 
that we both share and had hoped to find cross-cultural 
influences. 

Coming to India, | found that it offered a unique chance to 
see so many traditions and cults alive that have died out in the 
rest of the world. In my opinion, the difference in our artistic 
backgrounds was of great interest and importance and this is 
why | have referred to the question of roots so often. 

| am convinced that if one denies his roots he misses a lot of 
values, especially an artist in India, because they can be a source 
of inspiration. Unfortunately, however, like many artists of great 
cultural tradition, here they tend to pick up Western styles, 
resulting in a farce. They are tricking themselves out of a true 
response to their roots. | was pleased that a workshop was part 
of the Encounter because | wanted to see how we, who come 
from different backgrounds, work together. | was thereby 
looking for different techniques of painting, but instead realised 
that all the Indian artists who were present employed the same 
techniques and means that are being used in the West. It could 
have been interesting to see an artist who still uses the 
traditional tools and techniques inherited from his ancestors. | 
would have loved to have the opportunity to learn from him. 

What was very interesting to see was that in Indian music and 
dance the rich cultural heritage seems to have survived, whereas 
in the fine arts there is a separate road of development. It is an 
undeniable fact that we live in a time where everybody thinks 
he can pick up a brush and paint, whereas he doesn't pick up a 
musical instrument and play. 

We are witnessing a movement where modern art is in its last 
moments of decay. Yet, | am glad that we are living in these 
post-modern times which make us aware that creation is 
something specifically human and it is a symbol of the dignity of 
man. 

The goal of art to me is to provide survival. However, we are 
living in a state of great confusion nowadays; we do not know 
our place in a modern society. We are unfortunately in this 
strange position where we only work for ourselves as there 
are no commissions any more. Therefore we have to use all the 
media, new and old, to make our art and our thoughts known 
among people, always keeping in mind that it should be a 
contribution to the survival of man. 


(Compiled by Annette De Wachter from questions and 
statements made during the closed sessions) 
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Photo courtesy André Morin and Jacques Faujour 


Raza, Sayed Haider (b. Babaria, Madhya Pradesh, 
1922). Studied at the Nagpur School of Art and at 
the J. J. School of Art, Bombay. Founder-Member, 
Progressive Artists Group. Presented several 
exhibitions of his work in India before leaving for 
France on a French Government scholarship in 1950. 
Studied painting at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, 1950-53. Awarded the Prix de la Critique, 
Paris, 1956. Participated in innumerable group 
shows, including the International Biennales, Venice 
and Sao Paulo. Visiting Lecturer, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1962. Awarded Padma Shri, 
1981. Elected Fellow, Lalit Kala Akademi, 1983. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


| was born in Madhya Pradesh, in the thickest forest of India 
which is a very beautiful land. As a child | lived in the forest. | 
had an instinctive contact with Nature. | think not only in India 
but in Asia this relationship, "Man and Nature", is extremely 
important which has accompanied me all my life. 

My study of art was in Nagpur and later in Bombay. My 
friends and | started from scratch. There was complete darkness. 
We did not know what art was. On one side there was this 
colossal cultural heritage which is present today in every part of 
the country, our temples, our sculptures, and so on. There was 
also the rich tradition of folk art. 

We were in the full bloom of youth and energy when the 
country won its independence in 1947. It was a period of 
radical changes. They affected us intensely. After a triumphant, 
non-violent movement, quite unique in history, violence erupted 
again. Choking the enthusiasm inspired by national liberation, 
we lived through many tragic events then. Especially the 
outbreak of communal frenzy and above all the assassination of 
Gandhiji. Overnight, everything appeared dark, despairing and 
empty. Gradually we emerged from the void. Gandhiji’s example, 
his thought and action had had an electrifying effect. For as long 
as we could remember we had experienced our daily problems 
with resignation. Now, we wanted to understand the forces that 
shaped us, the destiny that was to be ours. There began a 
restless period of enquiry into our values, culture, art, our life 
itself. 

And Bombay offered us its hidden resources. This city seemed 
forbidding with its tall buildings, rush, noise and wealth. The 
intellectuals in particular baffled me. Each one appeared to 
advise, to offer ready-made solutions. | was very timid, naive, 
and life in Bombay impressed me considerably. | could scarcely 
conceal my nervousness. Yet, | was attentive and determined. | 
made a discreet entry as an art student, needed time to 
understand and assimilate art. Product as | was of the natural 
reserves of the forests of Madhya Pradesh, | was still living with 
their rhythm. Education in village schools with their teachers and 
parental love and discipline at home had given me a sense of 
purpose, fate and direction. 


| found it very difficult to shift from the village to the 
complexities of psychologies and psycho-analysis, from religious 
faith to dialectic materialism, from evolutionary change to a 
revolutionary one, from folk art to popular imagery, to the new 
trends of modern painting and sculpture. There was much to 
learn from the rationality then projected on every subject, 
family, society, economy, politics, religion and art. Those were 
exciting days and | went from discovery to discovery, open- 
minded, unbiased, enquiring, yet bent on reaching my own 
individual conclusions. It was a privilege to be young. A 
responsibility too. 

| remember having classified human beings into two 
categories: those who were inspired and wanted to work, 
and the rest. Hence many meetings were inevitable and we 
recognised one another quickly. There was a growing awareness 
of the contemporary scene in Bombay's art world in those days, 
many ideas were in the air, and they were shared by several 
painters in the city working even in isolation. Some left the city, 
discouraged. Yet others had come from different parts of the 
country with their own individual temperament and obsessions. 
They aimed at a new, vital art expression. Contemporary 
French art and the German expressionists had made a strong 
impact on us. Rajput and Jain painting appeared more vital 
than the prestigious Moghul and Persian miniatures. We began 
to realise that the relevance of painting was not only in the 
subject or theme, but in a newly perceived formal order of 
colour orchestration. The indigenous imitations of European 


realism seemed to us dull and unconvincing, even when the 
themes were religious. At the same time, the revivalist movement 
of the Bengal School, despite the laudable effort it made to instil 
an awareness of our own cultural heritage, seemed to produce 
literary works, sentimental, delicate, unresponsive to the pace 
and anguish of our time. Only Rabindranath Tagore’s work 
revealed a distinctly pictorial approach. Jamini Roy brought 
about a meaningful revival of folk art. But it was Amrita Sher- 
Gil who emerged as the most significant painter of those years. 
Alas, she died at the age of thirty-eight in December 1941. 

It was in this context that we met in Bombay during the years 
1947 to 1950 and formed the Progressive Artists Group with six 
members: Francis Newton Souza, M. F. Husain, H. E. Gade, K. H. 
Ara, S. K. Bakre and myself. Souza was the secretary of the 
group and wrote our manifesto on the occasion of our first 
collective exhibition. It was opened by Dr. Mulk Raj Anand in 
July 1949. The exhibition was well attended. It made a big 
impact and received both warm appreciation and adverse 
criticism. No one was indifferent to it. Art patrons lamented 
the lack of patronage for the arts. Intellectuals propounded 
elaborate aesthetic theories, patriots decried modern art. 
We worked on. A few art critics and genuine art lovers, both 
Indian and European, recognised the dynamism of this new 
beginning and gave us wholehearted support. The event could 
no longer be ignored, and the group had to be reckoned with 
as a force. Our research continued. We launched ourselves 
into a period of intense study and work, holding exhibitions 





Ma (1981) 
Acrylic on canvas; 175.0 x 260.0 cm. 
Collection: Mr. Bal Chhabda and Mr. M. F. Husain, Bombay 
Photo courtesy Atelier 80 and Jacques Faujour, Paris and Studio A. M. V., Grenoble 
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Bindu And Earth (1983) 
Acrylic on canvas; 160.0 x 80.0 cm. 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Chester E. Herwitz, Worcester, U.S.A. 
Photo courtesy Atelier 80 and Jacques Faujour, Paris and Studio A. M. V., Grenoble 
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in Bombay and in almost all the big cities in India. 

Two major exhibitions disturbed us greatly at that time. The 
first was the vast exhibition of ancient Indian art in Delhi. Once 
again, the vitality of our sculpture and painting was brought 
home to us. The other exhibition consisted of large prints of 
modern French painters presented by the French Consulate in 
Bombay, exposing to us the works of Braque, Rouault and 
Matisse. Irving Stone's book, Lust For Life revealed the passionate 
life of Vincent van Gogh. We were seized by the desire to see 
the original works in international art centres, and ultimately 
some of us left for Europe. Krishen Khanna, Gaitonde and 
Samant joined us to enlarge the group. We kept in touch with 
each other; our being abroad was no handicap. On the 
contrary, the first success and recognition achieved in Paris or 
London only confirmed the vitality of our work and opened new 
horizons to contemporary Indian painting and sculpture. 

In all artistic endeavour, at some point, the artist is eventually 
alone. The fraternal association, the constant meetings and 
discussions, the analysis and exchange of views so necessary in 
the formative stage became redundant. An inner dialogue 
began. With the passage of time, almost every member of the 
group responded to his own personal yearnings, impulses and 
intuitions and followed his own distinctive path. The group had 
outlived its purpose, and by mutual agreement it was dissolved 
in 1956. 

This is the brief story of the group we formed in Bombay 
which today has some importance in the history of contemporary 
Indian painting. | must say, after that, other groups followed, 
younger people with great imagination and dynamism formed 
the one called “1890”. The result was a similar experience, 
perhaps with certain differences because of age, but uniting 
some of the most prominent painters who have come into 
existence since and who are working in Baroda, Delhi and other 
cities. | 

Painting is not a question only of intellectual deliberation and 
analysis. Certainly an artist must have a way of thinking that 
helps him. He’s a worker, he’s an everyday worker, and the 
most important requisite is that he should be passionately 
interested in doing what he’s doing. With one single thing we 
can reach eternity. But after the period of wanderings, travels, 
readings, discussions, meetings, all that is extremely useful in the 
formative period, you have to come back to your self. You have 
to empty your self, arrive at a state of rest. You have to start 
again, and hopefully it is only then that life starts. 

A colleague just mentioned the change of time. Certainly 
this period of technology and science is something formidable. 
We, in India, have been exposed to all sorts of ideas coming to 
us from centuries and | feel that we have had the capacity of 
assimilating them. 

My present work is the result of two parallel enquiries. Firstly, 
it aimed at pure plastic order, form-order. Secondly, it concerns 
the theme of Nature. Both have converged into a single point 
and become inseparable. The point, the bindu, symbolises the 
seed bearing the potential of all life, in a sense. It’s also a visible 
form containing all the essential requisites of line, tone, colour, 
texture and space. The black space is charged with latent forces 
aspiring for fulfilment. 

Like the universal natural order of earth-seed relationship, the 
minimum unit “bindu” emerges and unfolds itself into the black 
space. The total inherent forces unite. A vertical line intersects a 


horizontal line, engendering energy and light. Space is charged, 


colours appear, white, yellow, red and blue which, along with 
the original black, compose the total spectrum of the visible 
world. The mysteries of form reveal themselves through light, 
colour and space perceptions in the visible energy spectacle. 
Certain fundamental elements are integrated, inter-related, 
and determine the nature of form. Their understanding is 
indispensable in the creative process. Whatever direction art 
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expression may take, the language of form imposes its owr 
innate logic, reveals infinite variations and mutations. The 
human mind can perceive these mysteries only partially. The 
highest perception is of an intuitive order where all the humar 
faculties participate, including intellect which is ultimately с 
minor participant in the total creative process. This stage i: 
total bliss. And defies analysis. The artist realises in day-to-day 
work the complexities of life, nature and creation, as also his 
own limitation. His work is a life-long effort, an enquiry, an 
emergence from darkness to light. 


STATEMENT 


Purva-Graha (Preconceived Notion) 

Invariably, we carry with us, wherever we go, a catalogue of 
acquisitions, views and conclusions. It’s a legitimate part of our 
awareness, acquired with years of study and work. This is 
naturally an asset in the exploration of new territories, where in 
a different climate and context and due to innate organic forces 
at work, other ideas have grown and taken unexpected forms 
and dimensions. But mostly we perceive only in relation to our 
specific awareness, ideas and preoccupations. We think we 
know, but we forget that we recognise only what we know — 
more often our reactions are conditioned by a certain psychosis 
of time and environment, prejudiced precisely by our own 
laborious views. Instead of being an asset, they may prove a 
hindrance in great moments of true encounter. 

This, in fact, was my impression all through the East-West 
Visual Arts Encounter. It was all very subtle but a perfectly 
perceptible phenomenon with its positive and negative effects. | 
admit in all sincerity that | was not an exception, that | too 
carried with me my own views. As an Indian painter, actively 
involved in the contemporary art movement from the very 
beginning, | had already surveyed the scene and formed 
opinions. Living in Paris for many long years, | was also 
acquainted with the trends of international art, as it has grown 
in Europe and America with its vitality and diversity, its colossal 
artistic action intricately linked up with big business, powerful 
museum directors and art critics. | knew the abnormal situation 
of the artists in this context where ‘isms and movements are 
made and unmade, where numerous extra-artistic forces are 
constantly encroaching upon the premises of pure creation. 
From a distance, India seemed to be an abode of peace, a 
protected area, where in a more natural and congenial climate, 
artists expressed themselves, with all the difficulties and inspite 
of them, in total freedom, making their work an act of faith. | 
became a passionate and attentive observer of contemporary 
Indian painting. The distance gave me the right perspective, and 
every visit back home revealed to me that art in India today 
was а unique experience and a vital expression totally different 
from all that is being done in any other part of the world. It was 
a tangible part of a whole cultural effervescence where painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, dance, theatre, film, literature and 
poetry received stimulation and release in a collective urge for 
expression. 


The Encounter 

There already was a prejudice favourable to Indian art, and it 
seemed imperative to me to get rid of this "purva-graha", 
preconceived notion. In all earnestness, | prepared myself for 
the "Encounter", bringing myself almost to the state of a 
vacuum. | knew that the confrontation of ideas would be 
essentially verbal — even if in art silent receptivity is primordial. 
But | was also aware that an important exhibition of the works 
of the participating artists from East and West was being 
compiled and presented in the halls of the Jehangir Art 
Gallery. It was here, | knew, that the real and invisible meeting 





Rajasthan (1983) 
Acrylic on canvas; 175.0 x 175.0 cm. 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Chester E. Herwitz, Worcester, U.S.A. 
Photo courtesy Atelier 80 and Jacques Faujour, Paris and Studio A. M. V., Grenoble 
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would take place, silent voices would be heard or unheard. The 
experience of facing a canvas, hearing music, reading poetry 
is an act of love, to which we give ourselves freely and totally 
with all our being! Physical, spiritual and intellectual. All our 
known and unknown inherent forces unite and participate in 
this experience. | collected myself, felt free, unbiased and 
receptive. 


The Works 

The exhibition revealed a good selection of artists of fairly high 
standards. The East was represented by India alone and that 
too partially. However, it was a fairly representative cross- 
section of Indian painting and sculpture, permitting a survey and 
comparisons. Artists from the West included works from Germany, 
France, the U.K., Canada and the U.S.A. One would have 
hoped to find here a Sam Francis, Alchinsky, Balthus, César, 
Rauschenberg or David Hockney. All the same, the works 
revealed quality, variety of research as well as a few exceptional 
visions and concepts. | reacted strongly to the works of the 
Canadian artist Mark Prent whose sharp disturbing forms and 
images expressed human agony in a vital visual language. 
However, the most elevating experience was given to me by 
the works of a German artist, Wolfgang Laib! “Тһе Sixty-three 
Rice Meals For A Stone”. With a poetic discernment and a 
remarkable "savoir-faire", he placed at the end of the hall, right 
on the ground, Indian brass thalis, each bearing a heap of rice, 
aligned in regular rows. In between stood a brown stone, 
immobile, silent and aspiring. A certain tension reigned, invisible 
forces seemed to meet, the space was charged. | was projected 
beyond an acute formal perception to the human condition, 
the legitimate aspiration of man: “anna-purna” (restoration). 
Using the simplest of our utensils, cereals and stone, in a 
precise space-form context, Wolfgang Laib revealed the every- 
day mythology of an Indian home and hinted at a major 
world problem of our time: hunger. In this work, | felt, East 
and West met. 

The participation of the Indian artists was not only on a 
massive scale but convincing. No doubt, only traditional materials 
and mediums were used and new experiments seemed limited. 
But the expressions went beyond exterior surface values towards 
depth, and revealed personal visions of great intensity. | was 
particularly touched by the works of Bhupen Khakhar, Tyeb 
Mehta and Manjit Bawa who revealed inner worlds of their 
own and real artistic temperaments. Bhupen treated a difficult 
erotic theme, which his great form-sensibility and colour-space 
orchestration sublimated into a significant work of art. Tyeb 
almost sculpted in paint: a hidden iron structure held his figures, 
all in flesh and blood, incredible yet real. "C'est de la peinture," 
(this is painting), ! told myself. Manjit Bawa took me into a 
fabulous world of dreams, impregnated with colour and imagery. 
There were other works in the hall, and yet others absent but 
very much present in my mind. This visit, and subsequent visits 
only confirmed my early conviction that contemporary Indian 
painting was emerging as one of the most vital aspects of our 
culture today. The apparently conflicting forces at work during 
long years, in the context of an ancient civilisation face to face 
with a scientific and an industrial era, are gradually finding a 
healthy co-existence. In fact, the cultural cross-breeding, inter- 
communication and inevitable influences, instead of bringing 
about "a loss of cultural identity", have helped to stimulate and 
vitalise our art expression. The indian painters, in all the 
evidence today, are seeking within. They reveal a discernment 
of what is essential from the past and are truly involved in 
forging out new forms and visions in tune with our time. 


The Words | 
We met for several days at the National Centre for the 
Performing Arts. There was enough material to talk about. The 
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participating artists presented themselves, projected their works 
with the help of diapositives, films, documents and books. Ideas 
confronted ideas, concepts and visions found sympathies or 
antagonisms. Ultimately, the current passed and a dialogue, 
frank and fraternal was established. Some of us were at ease 
with verbal expression, eloquent and analytical; others related 
personal experiences; and yet others, more discreet, relied on 
their works to reveal their ideas. On the lawn of the Tata 
Theatre there was an open workshop, where we painted and 
sculpted in front of an attentive public, art students and 
television operators. The evenings brought us together in more 
relaxed and intimate gatherings for further informal talks and 
better mutual understanding. The open forum was also well 
attended by journalists, artists and art lovers. We talked 
of the vast art resources in India, its ancient sculpture and 
painting, its present vital tribal art and religion: in the Indian 
and world context, political manipulations, misunderstanding 
of the original meanings, elements that constitute life and art, 
composition, design and colour, new modern materials, the 
intrinsic continuity of the Indian concepts and the transmutation 
of form and of course the unknown factor X, the soul of art. 


The Event 

In the precise Indian context, it seemed to me that something 
important, positive and thought-provoking happened in Bombay. 
Inspite of its limitations and some adverse criticism which 
inevitably follows any cultural action, the experience and effects 
of the East-West Visual Arts Encounter will be projected in time 
to have larger national repercussions. Personally, | wish that the 
experience would be repeated in India in a big way, and 
hopefully one day in the West. In a charged session of eight 
days, many things — relevant and important — were said clearly; 
others were just suggested; and yet others remained unsaid. 
There was an ambiguity about the reactions to the works shown 
at the Jehangir Art Gallery, which constituted for me the most 
revealing statements. The importance of this exhibition was not 
sufficiently realised. However, there was evidence that the 
Indian painters considered their entries really significant and did 
not react to the works brought over from Europe. Reciprocally, 
there was the same reaction of the visiting artists in regard to 
Indian painting and sculpture. Our hosts, seeing the works for 
the first time, found it difficult to accept the image of contemporary 
Indian art. They perpetually related it to our ancient sculpture 
and painting which is well known in any part of the world. 
Often, they carried a ready-made image of what contemporary 
art in India should be, ignoring the dynamic process that is 
already at work for many long years. Everyone kept his 
prejudices safe and intact. And since | did not believe in words 
or arguments, | only implored, "Please see the exhibition again. 
There's the evidence we must witness." | also reminded them of 
Wolfgang Laib's moving work and of Novalis, the German poet 
he had quoted: "there is much that is too subtle to be even 
thought about, leave alone to be talked about." 


[2 


BIKASH 
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Bhattacharjee, Bikash (b. Calcutta, 1940). Diploma in 
Fine Arts, Indian College of Arts and Draftsmanship, 
Calcutta, 1963. Worked in the same college, 1968-72, 
and in the Government College of Arts and Crafts, 
1973-82. Member, General Council, Lalit Kala Akademi, 
and active in the Society of Contemporary Artists, 
Calcutta. National Awards, 1971 and 72. Solo 
exhibitions since 1965. Represented in exhibitions, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Also, at the Festival of India exhibitions in London 
and Oxford. Participated in a number of artists’ 
camps. 
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BHAT [ACHARJEE 


TRANSCRIPT 


| have never been a talkative person, though we Bengalis are 
well known for our love of talking. | will show you some slides of 
my work from 1965 onwards. 

This is one of my oldest paintings [not illustrated], created 
after my three years in an art college. At that time | was greatly 
influenced by Western masters. Then | turned to the style which | 
still use, though there have been changes in it from time to time. 

This is a collage, 1967-68 [not illustrated]. | have created 
quite a few collages, of which two are in Delhi, one in the 
National Art Gallery and one with Tatas. Later, | changed my 
mind about collages and never used that technique again. 

| titled this “The Procession” [not illustrated]. Perhaps you 
know that in Calcutta, between 4.30 and 6.30 p.m. you can 
always see processions, religious or political. | was a lecturer in 
an art college at that time. Some of my students were deeply 
involved in politics. Many of them sacrificed their future for the 
causes in which they believed. 

This depicts a Calcutta street, painted in 1971 during a strike 
[not illustrated]. | used the image of a doll in the picture to 
suggest a lonely onlooker. 

What you see now is from a series | called “The She”. It is 
derived from the early Chola bronzes or from similar sculptures 
in temples. | visited Konarak in 1969. On a full-moon day, called 
Purnima or Shiv Purnima, | had a strange experience in the 
presence of those images. | started dancing....Later | did a 
number of paintings inspired by those Konarak images. 
Nagel: As one who also paints realistically, I'm very much 
interested in how close you are to Nature. | note that you often 
work from a photograph. How much significance does the 
photograph have for you? 

Bhattacharjee: It depends on my visualisation of the particular 
painting on which | am at work. | do the photographing myself. 
| always have a specific item in the painting in mind, a view of a 
wall or of a girl's eyes. As a lecturer in an art college for nine 
years | had to teach my students about using models, structures, 
forms, rhythms, constructions, etc. That influenced my own way of 
working on a painting. 

Nagel: There are some portions of your paintings which seem to be 





In Morning (1985) 
Oil; 101.6 x 106.7 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Photo courtesy the artist 
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She In The Night (1974) 
Oil; 101.6 x 106.7 cm. 


Photo courtesy the artist 
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snapshots. 

Bhattacharjee: l'm influenced by the cinema. | used to see up 
to thirty-five films a year. I’m inspired by film shots, their 
composition within a frame, etc. 

Nagel: | also work from photographs, and people complain 
against that. But | believe that the photograph is a very 
important part of our reality today. 

Bhattacharjee: Definitely. If | remember rightly, the first time a 
photograph was used by a painter, it was by Delacroix. He was 
followed by Lautrec, Monet, Manet, Corot and others. 
Khakhar: Do you think the use of photographs limits your 
painting, affects the imagination which should go into the 
making of the painting? | think Degas refers to photographs 
rather than uses them. There is, | feel, a difference here. If it is 
used, a photograph may restrict the creation of a painting. 
Bhattacharjee: No, not in my case. Because | know that in my 
style | use a realistic pattern. The viewer can note that pattern 
and also, so to speak, the twist in it which enhances its value asa 
painting. In any case, it is for the viewer to judge. 

Mohanti: Did you take the photograph first and then make the 
painting? 

Bhattacharjee: No, | think of the subject first, and my reaction to 
it. | make notes on it. A few months later, | start work on the 
painting, and it goes through various stages. 

Mohanti: You don't actually use the photographs. 
Bhattacharjee: I've told you, | use photographs. 

Question: Do you use the photograph only as a reference? 
Bhattacharjee: | may take a photograph of you one day and 
use it for my own purposes. 

Nambiar: In your work there are elements of sarcasm and 
pessimism. As a person you are pleasant and jovial. Do you 
overcome your normal temperament to express those other 
attitudes? 

Bhattacharjee: Throughout my career l've never expressed a 
negative attitude towards life in my paintings. 

Nambiar: | mean there is an implicit humour or a double vision 
in your paintings. Is this the result of a conscious attitude or is it 
accidental? қ 

Bhattacharjee: You may take it as you please. 

Patel: Would you call your paintings cinematic images? 
Bhattacharjee: | wouldn't put it that way. Whether I'm 
realistic, naturalistic, surreal, | don’t always know. It may be a 
combination of attitudes and techniques. 

Suruchi Chand: In your earlier paintings, one could always feel 
the presence of reality. In your later work, the portraits of 
film actresses, for example, | cannot grasp your aim. Is it 
intended to be no more than a photographic experience? 
Where’s the twist you mentioned earlier? 

Bhattacharjee: The twist is in the colour, and also in the way the 
figures are depicted. 

Bawa: Where's the twist іп the painting of your son? 
Bhattacharjee: There are contrasting elements in it. My feelings 
for the future of my son are expressed in it. 

Sheikh: Looking at all your paintings one feels there is an 
attempt in it at an approximation to reportage photography. 
The twist that you give it is recognised by and appeals to 
everybody. But does this kind of highly naturalistic mode of 
working, with a photographic starting point, hinder the 
development of your painting as a whole? | don’t mean only 
the main image but everything in the picture. 

Bhattacharjee: Please remember that | use a variety of 
mediums, different kinds of colours, technically speaking, and 
instruments. 

Sheikh : From a distance, when | look at the slide or the original 
painting, | am struck by the image. Then, as a painter, | feel like 
getting closer to the picture, studying the details. | would like to 
ask how you work at these, compared, let us say, to a Flemish 
painter. He works on the details so palpably, in such a tactile 
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manner. The surrealist works in the same way. Doesn't the use 
of a photograph distance the image and its details? 
Bhattacharjee: The Flemish painters worked on layer after layer 
of the painting: first the drawing and shading, then the pigmented 
colours, with heavy pigments in some areas, followed by 
glazing. | work in a different way. It's called direct painting as in 
the case of Frans Hals, for example, and the impressionists. l've 
been influenced by the American painter Andrew Wyeth who 
always used the same temperas. 

Sheikh: Rogier van der Weyden or van Eyck overcame the 
techniques of naturalism and rose above it. There is a kind of 
transcendence in their work. | don't usually like to use the word 
but it is appropriate in my argument. Everything in the painting 
seems caressed and touched. | do not know if this is true of 
Andrew Wyeth. His work is more academic. | feel that the work 
of certain artists stops at recording, it doesn't go further. 
Bhattacharjee: It’s not true that Wyeth's work stops at recording, 
that it is academic. 

Sheikh: | feel that academicism of a certain kind has come in the 
way of our development. 

Bhattacharjee: l've never been academic in that sense. l've 
always been against academic attitudes and values. 

J. J. Bhabha: | think the dialogue is becoming tedious. If Salvador 
Dali were here and showed you examples of his work, what 
questions would you ask him? 

Sheikh: | am not at all interested in his work. 

Bhabha: You may not be but many of us are. My point is 
about the essence of surrealism. In the work of Chirico, for 
example, we have a new vision of reality, because the forms 
are juxtaposed in an unusual way. Chirico shows us a magnificent 
horse in a lady's boudoir, with the dressing table and other 
objects. However realistically painted, they create in us a new 
experience of the horse and of the dressing table. So, in the case 
of Bikash... 

Sheikh: Н is not just the juxtaposition of different objects that 
makes Chirico a good artist. That has been done in India also. 
What | am referring to is the whole of reality to which Eastern 
art has not responded. The naturalism and realism we are 
talking about has invigorated and sustained Western art. It has 
not affected Indian artists. That is why | raised my question 
about details. Flemish artists are my heroes. Naturalism is used 
by them as a triggering-off point. There is a transcendence 
beyond it. But equally important is the sense of touch, of 
closeness to the painting, of palpability. The Flemish masters 
even painted interiors. So when | look at the work of Bikash, 
questions about its details and how they are handled arise in my 
mind. How does he arrive at his triggering-off point, how does 
he choose it? 


STATEMENT 


Frankly, | didn’t get much from the Encounter, though | must add 
that it was superbly organised. We, the participating artists, 
were warmly received Бу Bombay's art lovers. 

Unfortunately, many of us were responsible for spoiling some 
of the Encounter’s most precious moments. With a few exceptions, 
the participants were interested only in glorifying their egos. It 
made me unhappy to hear some of our most eminent artists 
express attitudes towards art which are totally invalid. Again 
with a few exceptions, artists representing the West followed the 
same line. Many of them were artistically апа intellectually 
sub-standard. 


(Compiled from a letter by the artist). 
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Prent, Mark (b. Lodz, Poland, 1947). Taken to 
Canada in 1948. Degree in Fine Arts, Sir George 
Williams University, Montreal. Solo exhibitions since 
1971. Represented in a number of group exhibitions 
in the U.K, U.S.A., France and Japan. Films оп 
his work by Tom Burstyn and Brian McNeil. 
Member, Royal Canadian Academy, Canadian 
Artists Representatives and International Sculpture 
Association. Several Canadian awards and grants 
since 1971. Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
Fellowship, 1977 and Ludwig Vogelstein Foundation 
Fellowship, 1985. Conducted workshops and was 
artist-in-residence in Canadian, American and French 
institutions. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


The work I’m showing is all sculpture. I’m going to show it in a 
more or less chronological order, starting from about 1969 to 
my most recent pieces. | have made a selection which covers 
about sixteen years of work. All the work is done in polyester 
resin and fibreglass, which is a plastic. I'll describe the pieces 
as | go along and I'll be more than happy to answer questions 
while I’m showing these works. 

All of my sculptures develop from objects, and so | tend to 
collect a lot of objects which give me ideas for my work. So 
rather than have an idea for a piece and then seek the object for 
it, it’s the other way round. | let the object prevail. For example, 
the object is a gas mask, probably the first object that | ever used 
to create sculpture. | did a whole series using the gas mask, and | 
like it because it is of rubber and flexible. | can distort and 
change the image, which is really what my whole work is about: 
distorting and changing images and playing with the image. This 
is when | started to work with colour as part of the actual plastic 
material as opposed to painting the surface. | suppose | feel "т 
as much a painter as | am a sculptor because the colour is so 
important in these pieces. And the resin which | use, the plastic, is 
clear, to which | add pigment, and so the more pigment | add 
the more opaque the colour, and the less pigment the more 
transparent. It’s a process of building up many glazes of pigrnent 
colour so that you have the illusion of depth and a special 
feeling of transparency. 

This is called “And | Rest So Composedly Now In My Bed, 
That Any Beholder Might Fancy Me Dead”. The title is taken 
from an Edgar Allan Poe poem. There is a small figure in a car 
bed. It’s probably about three feet long. The little sheet that the 
figure is covered with is cast in resin and fibreglass because | 
wanted the folds and the tension of the piece to always remain 
there. The face is my own face, cast from a mould. It was the first 
time that | used my own face in a piece. 

Question: 15 it а direct cast from your face? 

Prent: Yes, it is. 

In between each layer of colour, | would let one layer dry 
before | applied the next. Depending on how heavily it was built 
up in one area and how thinly it was built up in another, you 


could control all these kinds of translucencies. And because the 
plastic comes in a liquid form you use a brush; it is a very 
painterly process. 

Question: What are you building up the plastic on? 

Prent: In this case it would have been a plaster mould, but 
in most of the pieces | work with now they could be rubber 
moulds. Those are the two most common mould-making 
materials | use. There's a certain degree of chance in the making 
of each piece that one has to accept and allow to work with and 
for you. At this point I’m very familiar with the material. | had a 
natural affinity to it from the beginning. There’s sometimes 
colouring done on the surface, not too much because the 
plastic—although a liquid—is a rather thick material, and too 
much colouring on the surface ends up filling in a lot of details, 
so you tend to lose some of the texture. But then it becomes a 
question of what is more important, the texture or the colour, 
and so you play back and forth between them. 

This is called "...And 15 There Anything Else You'd Like, 
Madam?" It's a life-size delicatessen with a rotisserie behind. 
There’s a sort of gas mask form that somewhat resembles a face 
in there, and that's turning around and has a tongue or a sort of 
phallic rubber thing which comes out of the mouth. As that turns, 
the phallic tongue flops over each time. The earlier pieces, as for 
instance the delicatessen, are much more literal than some of the 
work I’m doing now. | suppose | prefer the work I’m doing now 
because it is less literal and more ambiguous, leaving more to 
interpretation. 

This is called "The Last Supper" [not illustrated], a variation 
of the delicatessen-theme. What appears here as the chest of a 
figure is actually an ass if you walk behind it. Here you can see 
an example of what to me is the painterly quality of the work 
and where you see all the glazes built up over one another. 
These earlier pieces have an obvious kind of sensationalism 
to them, but I'm hoping that people do get beyond that 
obvious level and start to see their formal qualities, because 
a great deal of care is taken to create a very formal, an 
aesthetic quality in the work. 

The next is called "This Is Nothing But Dreaming" [not 
illustrated]. It's a life-size head that is behind a piece of glass, 
uneven on the inside, which tends to distort the image as you 
look through the glass. When you walk in front of the piece the 
image changes, and as you change your viewing angle, the 
face behind changes. This entire object is probably one foot 
square, maybe about eight inches deep. 

Souza: Do you think the world has gone sick or is it just America 
that has gone sick? 

Prent: Well, I'm open to how people interpret the work. | don't 
have a specific statement that | want to make about it as a 
whole. | don't have a definite philosophy behind the work. 
Souza: But do you think the world has gone sick? 

Prent: No, | don't think so. 

J. J. Bhabha: You have to look at it as a plastic thing, not in 
terms of mental images. 

Sheikh: It certainly is a comment. It is aesthetic matter reflecting life. 
Prent: | suppose it is, but in terms of my own personal feeling 
it's an object. When | create pieces like this, as | said, the idea 
is developed from objects. The way the pieces develop is not 
motivated by a sociological point of view. 

Sheikh: No, but I think it certainly is an indictment in the sense 
that it is not an expression of cannibalistic delight. . . 

Prent: Right! 

Sheikh: ... which has been portrayed., | mean, it is not the 
aesthetic of a cannibal, you know, it is certainly ... it is sort of 
an indictment of the life of society in which we live. So, in fact 
it takes a position, because it's a very strong statement, it's a 
very powerful statement and made in an almost unequivocal 
manner. 

Prent: Right! 
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And І Rest So Composedly Now In My Bed 
That Any Beholder Might Fancy Me Dead (1970) 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; 
91.4 x 45.7 x 45.7 cm. 

Collection: Evan Penny, Toronto, Canada 
Photo courtesy Saltmarche, Toronto, Canada 





Seminalinguistic Device (1980) 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; 106.7 x 40.6 x 40.6 cm. 
Collection: Gallery Esperanza, Montreal, Canada 
Photo courtesy Brian McNeil, Montreal, Canada 


Eight interchangeable “expressions” may be magnetically attached to the central head, 
each triggering its own peculiar voice. Digitally recorded; custom-computerised. 
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Summer Of 71; Fishing With Jimmy, John And Fraser (1972) 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; 
35.6 x 25.4 x 25.4 cm. 

Collection: Art Gallery of Ontario, Canada 
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... And Is There Anything Else You'd Like, Madam? (1971) 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; 119.4 x 185.4 x 76.2 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy Saltmarche, Toronto, Canada 





This Is Dedicated То The Berlin Zoo (1975) 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; 
ht. 198.2 cm. 

Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy Exhibition Catalogue, 1979 
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This is called “From Love's First Fever To Her Plague”, it's 
a poem by Dylan Thomas. This figure is a small figure, it’s about 
maybe three and a half feet long [not illustrated]. 

Souza: You like Alfred Hitchcock's movies? 

Prent: Oh, yeah, | like Alfred Hitchcock’s movies, sure. 

Souza: "Psycho", "Birds", etc. 

Prent: Yeah. 

| did a series of those, it was an edition and | did different sorts 
of variations of the same image. There is one from which you 
could take the figure out, and you could stand it beside the 
cradle. | did a piece called "Brave Man You're Death You See 
With Blinding Sight, Rage, Rage Against The Dying Of The 
Light", also taken from a Dylan Thomas poem. This is probably 
my first environment piece. The environment was simply created 
by the curtains which emerge from the back wall, and they 
come forward, and then they curve across to the front. And 
you can walk in and around this kind of room, and you 
can go over to the figure and touch it. And in this one 
again the sheets are cast in plastic because | wanted the 
tension of the folds...as the figure, sort of, pulls the sheet 
up to its neck there are folds and tensions created in the sheets. 
| wanted all that to remain part of the piece. It is a close-up of 
the head [not illustrated]. 

This is called "Fishing With Jimmy, John And Fraser". There 
are about five hundred bees and wasps which are real bees 
and wasps, though they're not alive. They're in various positions 
on the face, and some of them are on the inside surface of the 
cylinder. 

This is "Hanging Is Very Important" [not illustrated] which is a 
term they use in the meat business because meat has to hang for 
a period of time before it's sold. You can't go into this room at 
all. The only way you can view it is through the window. 
Pochkhanawala: Do you use ready-made manikin-legs and all 





Imagine Me (1981) that? 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; Prent: No, | take moulds of friends. 
228.6 cm. long, 172.7 cm. high, 73.7 cm. wide This is called "Operating Room" [not illustrated]. You walk 


Collection: The Artist 


th t nd along the ramp to look down through the 
Photo courtesy Saltmarche, Toronto, Canada dd Cod HOPS E өза Дым p NM м 9 


angled plexiglass ceiling. 

Viewers deposit coins іп а vintage photo-booth to obtain actual Souza: The Marquis de Sade would have loved this collection. 

photo strips depicting the figure concealed inside in four different Prent: There is a very strange sound that goes on in the room 
‘phases’. The figure transforms from human to beast. | | 


са алыш, The next is called "This Is Dedicated То Тһе Berlin Zoo". 





Parasitic Twin (1983) 
Mixed media, polyester resin and fibreglass; 182.9 x 101.6 x 7 1.1 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy Brian McNeil, Montreal, Canada 
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Souza: Why Berlin? 

Prent: | was working in West Berlin at the time that | made it. 
My wife and | lived there for about two years. | did a whole 
series of pieces there. Actually, the series started with the figure 
that hangs from the steel cable. This is all polyester resin and 
fibreglass. The box is of wood, it is an actual vaulting horse. 
Again | used part of a gas mask as a form to create the outside 
of the face. 

This is called “Aquarium” [not illustrated]. There are two 
life-size figures under water in a huge aquarium. There is about 
a ton and a half of water in this aquarium, actual water. It’s 
four feet long, three feet wide and three and a half feet tall. 
It sits on a steel base that's covered with wood, and it's lit 
from beneath. | usually exhibit it in a dark room by itself. The 
only sound is of the bubbles which come up from the mouth and 
nostrils of the bound figure. 

| sort of play the pieces by ear as | go along, so those 
that start off as a loose idea often ultimately develop into 
something very different from what initially is conceived. I'm 
not really concerned with any medical accuracy. | don’t do that 
kind of research. I’m not interested in research because it tends 
to limit you, and I'd rather let my imagination take its course. 
Schoebel: How flexible is the material while you're working? 
Prent: You can play with the material, ordinarily. It comes in a 
liquid form to which you add pigment, and then you have to 
add the catalyst which is the hardener. It moves from a liquid 
to a solid form. Those pieces are only half-an-inch thick, that’s as 
thick as it ever gets. You can actually build up surfaces. What's 
interesting about this material is that it reaches a stage which is 
called the "jellying process" when it's between a liquid and a 
solid. At that stage it's actually flexible, so you can pull it out 
of a mould, but you can't stretch it at all, because it'll tear; you 
can bend it, you can play with it that way. It is an intermediate 
stage; when it reaches that flexibility, it doesn't stay at it very 
long. It really depends on how much hardener or catalyst you 
add, but you can do things with the material, which is what's 
really attractive about it. l've been working so long with the 
material | can really make it do things that it's not supposed 
to do. 

Pochkhanawala: Do you use a core inside as a beginning? 
Prent: No, | have a mould, which is the negative. | work in the 
reverse, and | build up these layers of resin, and then | rein- 
force it with fibreglass. Fibreglass is the material which gives it 
its strength. 

This is called "Seminalinguistic Device". It's forty-two inches 
long, and the front has a glassed-in cabinet which opens up and 
slides in the back. There are eight different facial expressions. 
You can take any one of them and snap it into the skeleton 
structure of the head. When you do that, the sound correspond- 
ing with that particular expression starts. This is possible using 
a digital voice recording. My voice making these sounds was 
recorded in a sound studio and transferred onto memory chips. 
So there are no moving parts in the piece. There are little 
magnets on the inside of these expressions that determine the 
sound. There's about five seconds of sound before it repeats 
itself; but it doesn't stop, it's an ongoing sound, there's a volume 
control in the back and that sound starts as soon as the expres- 
sion makes contact with the face. 

Souza: Do you use real dentures? 

Prent: No, all the expressions were cast from moulds of my 
own face, and there's material with which you can cast the 
entire inside of your mouth. I'd be happy to demonstrate some 
of this in our Workshop, and you can do an open mouth, tongue 
and everything. It is very safe material to use, the same thing 
dentists use to make impressions of your teeth. 

Question: Have you brought the recording of the sound? 
Prent: No, but it makes “Brrrrr’. | would make these various 
expressions and then create the sounds. 
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Question: Do you use smell? 
Prent: No, | don't. This one | can't do unless somebody wants 
to gag me. 

This is called "Imagine Me" and is a life-size photo-booth, 
an old one, probably one of the '50s. These are actually 
much nicer. The more contemporary ones are very rectilinear. 
They don't have a lot of the little details that the older ones 
have. They come with all those extra pictures on the outside, 
and pleasant lighting, and they're nostalgic and neat objects. 
The figure sitting inside is complete and cast from me. | have 
nice legs! 

Bhabha: 15 the complete figure visible? 

Prent: You can bend down and look underneath that curtain, 
and then you can see the complete figure. It's dressed. This 
curtain is rigid so you can't pull it back. If you want a little 
photo strip, which this machine will give you, you have to put in 
four quarters, and it takes pictures of the face of the figure, and 
you'll get a photo strip of a transformation of my face into 
something else. The head is in the form of a cube, and in 
between each photograph the head makes a quarter turn. So 
there are actually four faces on this head. But the hair comes 
out far enough on the side to hide the profile of the other 
faces. You go away with a little something. That's it! 


STATEMENT 


We really did not know what to expect when we stepped off 
the plane in Bombay. An “East-West Visual Arts Encounter" 
sounds at once ambitious and a little ambivalent. By the time 
we could focus our expectations, the sessions were well under- 
way, characterised by a politely restrained air of misunder- 
standing. It was our feeling that the purpose of the Encounter 
could best be served by the most perfect candour on every- 
one’s part; otherwise, we would return home understanding 
little more than we had prior to our assembly. As we gradually 
came to identify our doubts and dilemmas with regard to the 
work of our Indian colleagues, it became apparent that those 
areas must be addressed before the conclusion of the Encounter. 
When | questioned the significance of content and compositional 
decisions in contemporary Indian art, it was with the utmost 
respect for the artists, and a sincere wish to appreciate a 
different way of seeing. Lacking that respect, | never would 
have broached the subject. In good faith, one does not travel 
half-way around the world merely to exchange polite and 
meaningless compliments. 

| think it was rather unfortunate that most of my fellow 
Western artists felt less inclined to openly express their own 
critical response to the Indian work; though such criticism was 
widely discussed in private. Certainly the Indian delegation was 
considerably less circumspect, and this was to their credit. For 
our part, the response that G. M. Sheikh and Bhupen Khakhar 
kindly provided to my questions meant that we left for home 
well satisfied that we had indeed gained a measure of insight 
from the Encounter. Not everyone was as happy as we with the 
outcome of the event, but as a general rule, the returns from 
any experience very much depend upon what one has chosen 
to invest. 

| would just like to add that | very much enjoyed the 
opportunity provided by the Encounter, to become acquainted 
with the many Indian artists that we met there. Even so brief 
a glimpse of the complex cultural matrix from which their talents 
have emerged, leaves one deeply impressed and intrigued. 
| will never forget our time in India, and | have no doubt that 
it will eventually come to figure in my work, as do all such 
profound experiences. For this | am especially grateful. 

Li 


FRANCIS NEWTON SOUZA 





Photo courtesy Max Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 


Souza, Francis Newton (b. Goa, 1924). Studied at 
the J. J. School of Art, Bombay, Central School of 
Art, London and the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. Solo exhibitions in the major cities of England, 
Paris, Stockholm, Copenhagen and other places. 
Included in the Festival of India exhibition, Museum 
of Modern Art, Oxford and Royal Academy, London, 
1982. Publications: Words and Lines (an autobio- 
graphy), 1959; Statements, 1977; The White Flag 
Revolution, 1982. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


My name is F. N. Souza and my presentation will just be on 
these slides, which | don't have to describe very much because 
they're my paintings of landscapes, still lifes, portraits, etc. This 
first lot was, | think, mainly produced in London in the sixties, and 
the last lot was done in New York. Between 1975 and 1984 
| was studying science and things like that. | think the Redmond 
Theory appeared in 1980. | studied physics and biology, etc. 
Question: What theory? 
Souza: It’s mentioned in that little brochure which Dr. Jag 
Mohan has published: The White Flag Revolution. 

Portrait of a woman, 1984. This is a pregnant woman with 
two men, a huge painting. 
Das: You said pregnant woman with two men, what is the 
meaning exactly? 
Souza: You see, when | paint | just try to assemble certain 
objects. For me the human figure is like an object and | arrange 
it on the support of the thing, the only connection with reality it 
has is that I'm doing it and I’m real. Most of my paintings are 
very esoteric in their concept and the technique, and | would say 
that only artists, other artists can really distinguish the various 
nuances that | achieve. And the general collector and public are 
not really aware of it. The eyes must be really wide open to be 
able to see the extremely complicated way my paintings are 
constructed, and the application of paint is absolutely straight. 
| don't make any alterations, nothing. It's step by step the 
whole thing. | begin it and | end it without making a single 
change or any error. 
Question: | would like to know one thing. Sometimes you paint 
on a board, sometimes you paint on canvas. Does it make any 
difference, or do you feel more comfortable painting on board? 
Souza: Well, it depends on my mood. You see, the board is 
convenient, it's lying there and | just .. . whereas canvas, the large 
canvases, are not stretched. | have to unroll them and nail them 
to the wall and then paint, and so meanwhile after I’ve done 
that my mood might change and disappear. So if | feel like 
painting | pick up the board and just work on it. 
J. J. Bhabha: Apart from this, do you find it any different? 
Souza: If you examine the paintings you find that there is an 





Portrait Of Sanford Redmond (1984) 
Acrylic on board; 76.2 x 61.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy Anthony Ludwig 


obvious difference, because the board is slightly absorbent 
whereas the canvas is impervious to the material, and so there is 
a difference, and you get to know how to manipulate both the 
surfaces. It’s a technical thing, rather hard to explain, but | think 
when you really work on different surfaces you realise that each 
one requires a different kind of technique. 

Nambiar: What type of board? 

Souza: Hardboard. You know, it’s the Swedish hardboard which 
came out | think in the forties. 

“Eros Killing Тһапайов”: This is a reference to the bomb, this 
Venus there and the nuclear explosion at the back, the atom 
bomb thing at the back. Eros is the god of Love, Life, etc., and 
Thanatos is the god of Death, so Eros is killing Thanatos. 
Bhabha: Mr. Souza, I've got a difficult question. Are there any 
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particular masters, who have had a particular impact on you? 
Souza: Not one, but in the beginning when | was studying, of 
course. I'm а modern artist and the School of Paris has 
influenced те a great deal. [The School of Paris—" École 
de Paris"—is a school of painters and sculptors like Fernand 
Léger and Ossip Zadkine, who worked together in Paris in the 
beginning of this century]. 

Bhabha: Does Christianity mean something to you? 

Souza: No longer. Actually the Redmond Theory proves that 
religion is prejudice, and prejudice is a misjudgement induced by 
malice and ignorance. 

Georg Lechner: Could you say something about the concept of 
zero in the Redmond Theory? 

Souza: All right! It's an extremely difficult subject. I'll just explain 





Love In The Afternoon 
I.M. medium; 152.4 x 152.4 cm. 
Collection: Dhoomimal Art Gallery, New Delhi 
Photo courtesy Anthony Ludwig 





Prakriti Yoni (1984) 
Oil on board; 91.4 x 61.0 cm. 
Collection: Art Heritage Gallery, New Delhi 
Photo courtesy Anthony Ludwig 
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briefly that in ordinary mathematics and arithmetic — there's а 
difference between arithmetic and mathematics, arithmetic is 
used for your bazaar calculations and so forth, and mathematicians 
use mathematics in order to formulate equations — the zero has 
several positions. There's ground zero and for temperature, 
etc. ea To begin with you got zero, then the next number is 1, 2, 3. 
That's one position of zero and you know there's another 
position of zero where it appears in the middle of the numbers 
line so that you got zero and plus zero. This confusion of the 
zero has never been really conceived in its proper perspective 
and Redmond, for the first time, places the zero opposite infinity, 
so that you got a whole spectrum of an extremely wide vastness 
of such dimensions when zero is placed opposite infinity. So zero 
in the Redmond Theory is identical with infinity as a matter 
of fact and what happens is that Redmond explains that 
you can take a particle, there's no such thing as a basic 
particle, the word 'Atom' means uncuttable, which the Greeks 
thought of, and it means that that's the first basic building block 
of which nature was composed but that's not true at all. The 
atom is not homogenous, it's made up of infinite particles and 
what Redmond has made us aware of is that you can take a 


particle and enlarge it. You can enlarge it, technology permitting, 
infinitely, indefinitely. If you enlarge a particle and keep on 
enlarging it, astronomical systems can appear and advanced 
life can appear. Let me make one thing clear, that science is an 
absolutely Western concept. There's no question about it. If 
Indians or other people think that they also knew it or their 
ancients did, they are all wrong. Science is entirely a Western 
concept developed from the Greeks. Even today the scientists 
are still looking for the basic particle because they had not 
figured out that there was a basic error in the Greek concept of 
the atom being homogenous. And so the reason why these 
scientists quite erroneously in the West are looking for the basic 
particle is because they haven't got rid of religion, you see. God 
created matter out of nothing, etc., which is ridiculous. In fact, 
Redmond makes a very profound statement. He says, no man 
knows or has experienced what nothingness means. There's no 
such thing and we're living in a material world and it is 
impossible to imagine anything that is nothing. Moreover in this 
world scientists they stand here or they draw a line and above 
that is the Heavens and this is one plane and then you look from 
there into space. Our position in the scheme of Nature is totally a 





Two Men And Pregnant Woman (1984) 
Oil on canvas; 134.6 x 182.9 cm. 
Collection: Dhoomimal Art Gallery, New Delhi 
Photo courtesy Anthony Ludwig 





wrong concept. We do not know of the relative orders of 
magnitude, where we stand in the universe, we have absolutely 
no notion of where we actually are. When you analyse from 
that point you find that God actually is a creation of Nature in 
man's mind and man himself is a procreation of Nature. 
Ursula Bickelmann: May | ask a question to Dr. Lechner, why did 
you put this question? | have not seen any zero so far in the 
paintings of Mr. Souza. 

Lechner: The Redmond Theory formula of zero was in some of 
Souza's paintings. That is one reason for asking, and the second 
thing is, that this formula has a very important place in Souza's 
thinking. 

Souza: ... and it's not only the fact that I’m talking about it, but 
this whole concept of the Redmond Theory will completely alter 
science, definitely. If you examine human thinking from the 
Greeks right up to today when we are threatened by the bomb, 
step by step there's no question about it because of the series of 
causes and effects, no matter how great your men might be of 
the past. I’m saying that they were all wrong and they produced 
this mess we are living in today, so what we have to do is 
completely throw the whole thing out and start afresh, if we are 


going to survive, otherwise we're going to end. | live in America. 
America is completely an insane country. And I'm glad | lived 
there for many years so that | could really observe what is 
happening. We must re-think things. Art for me, painting and all, 
is an extremely insignificant activity . . . 

Santosh: | want to ask you one question. | want to know what is 
your view about Tantra? Is there something like Tantric art or 
just a thought, or what is Tantra, according to you? 

Souza: Yes, well, you see, Tantric art was extremely interesting 
in the sense that they made diagrams. In Tantric art there are 
certain abstracts or waves or squares. You meditate on that 
and you achieve a certain spiritual elevation. 


STATEMENT 


The Editor has asked for my reactions to the East-West Visual 
Arts Encounter held in Bombay in February 1985, whether “the 
exposure to other aesthetics modified your views on art in any 
way and whether it would have any bearing on your personal 
artistic expressions.” 





Eros Killing Thanatos (1984) 
Oil on canvas; 121.9 x 152.4 cm. 
Collection: Dhoomimal Art Gallery, New Delhi 
Photo courtesy Anthony Ludwig 
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| wish it were that simple. That “Encounter” between 
European, British and white American artists, and Indian 
artists, the way | look at it, turned out to be actually a War! 

The first couple of days there was some camaraderie between 
the white artists and us Indians, which quickly froze to aloofness 
as soon as they heard us talk at the Encounter and saw our work 
which was exhibited side by side with theirs at the Jehangir Art 
Gallery: our paintings were far superior to theirs — in fact, there 
was not a single real painter among them. (There were fifteen 
Indian artists and twelve white). 

The evidence came from a remark by Mark Prent, a white 
Canadian. He said һе didn't know there was such a thing as 
Contemporary Indian Art. 

It appeared to me that in their ignorance the white artists 
came to Bombay to show the Indians their art, but instead were 
confronted by better art than theirs and became envious. 

Their blatant prejudice then showed at the meetings held at 
the National Centre for the Performing Arts for seven days. They 
huddled together, and | who went with an open mind ready to 
praise or criticise Indian or white on the merit of his or her work, 
per force found myself siding with the Indian block. 

As for women artists, there was only one, a sculptor, Pilloo 
Pochkhanawala. 

Nimisha Sharma, a very energetic young woman and quite a 
brilliant artist, asked Mrs. Kumud Mehta why there were no 
women participants. 

Mrs. Mehta answered her, "Don't ask me, I'm a man 

When President Carter's mother, “Miz” Lillian returned to 
America from India after a junket through the Peace Corps, 
she was asked by her cronies, "How could you go to a 
heathen country like India where they believe in so many gods," 
and she answered them (very proudly), "They pray to their 
gods, ours answers!” = 

God may be a belief of old ladies and a lot of superstitious 
Hindus, but for my scientific mind, God is not a scientific fact, and 
in fact, when you come to think of it, if you believe in God, the 
size of your universe must be finite. Whereas, the Universe is in 
fact infinite! God cannot "create" an Infinite Universe. To create 
is a beginning. The Universe has no beginning or end, and that's 
the logical end of God. Godism is destroying the world. 

Of course most of the white artists pay great reverence to 
India's past. They mistake Vedanta to be India's past. India's 
past is really Sankhya, very atheistic, very materialist, proclaiming 
by the greatest aphorism (sutra) that Nature is the sole 
principle! Yes, Prakriti (Nature) is the creator of God and the 
procreator of Man. Since English is an Indo-European language 
derived from proto-Sanskrit, see how cognate the words "create" 
and "procreate" are to the word Prakriti. No doubt about it. 
Dieter Jung, from West Germany, had apparently studied a little 
theology. It was stated in his biodata, but not that it was "little". 
But, of course, like all these Judeo-Christian "theologians", he 
had never read the Koran, and that is where his ignorance 
showed — although he told me later that he agreed with me. He 
must have thought it over, that | wasn't talking nonsense, and 
that my knowledge on matters | spoke about and wrote about 
was profound. 

Ernst Fuchs, from Austria, went about telling the Indian artists, 
"Why are you copying the West, why are you imitating us?" 

That is a misinterpretation of Modern Indian Art. It is not 
copying the West at all. In fact, when Fuchs showed us his video, 
he had sitar music on the sound track! Fancy that! What it 
amounts to is that white artists appropriate other cultures, but 
when others do it, they tell them, “why are you imitating?” Get 
my point? | 

Fuchs told me he remembered my one-man show at Gallery 
One, London, in 1955. Long memory. He must have been 
impressed. That exhibition made me famous in England. 

Culture is a product of natural selection, and the survival of 


it 
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the fittest can be seen in it. 

“Why is it that the Indian section is so strong and the Western 
section is so weak?” Manjit Bawa asked. There was laughter, but 
Manjit had made the most appropriate point about this Encounter. 

He told me, "Souza, it is not only me, but others are saying it 
too, that if you were not here, this meeting would have been 
very dull." 

The white artists were becoming agitated. They went into a 
huddle and through their spokesman, Mark Prent, came up with, 
"Indian Artists Did Not Know Composition, Particularly Souza." 

| laughed. | said | was a product of the British Empire, | had 
studied at the Sir J. J. School of Art which was run on the lines of 
the Royal Academy, and that | finished my studies in art at the 
Central School of Art, London, and at the École des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris, and the Italian Government gave me a scholarship to 
study the compositions of Renaissance masters! 

Prafulla Mohanti asked me, "Souza, how do you know so 
much about Indian religions?" | 

"| studied Indology,” | said. 

"But you also talk a lot about science. We thought you were 
an artist," Ernst Fuchs said sarcastically. 

"| am a born painter," | said. “1 can paint in my sleep. But 
science | had to study by burning the midnight oil!" 

“After seeing Souza's work, | feel | am wasting my time,” 
Bhupen Khakhar said (in an interview in The Times of india). 

There was some talk about the other arts, like Indian dancing, 
music, literature .... | said Indian dancing and music was stagnant, 
and indian literature was not worth talking about. Only in 
painting was India the top. 

There was a commotion. Indian chauvinism and jingoism was 
aroused. What? Indian dance, music, literature, stagnant? Souza 
hasn't seen what they are doing in the villages, etc. | 

But Bhupen Khakhar said to те: “You are absolutely right, 
Souza. Those writers and musicians and dancers of ours are 
worthless. They do absolutely nothing of value. They are 
stagnant!” 

| was not only winning the war, | was winning the battles! 

The Encounter was an eye opener. | did not realise my own 
stature. "Your paintings are very audacious, Mr. Souza,” a young 
lady at one of the many parties held in the evenings told me. 
There was an attempt by some old prudes to remove my 
paintings from the Encounter exhibit. 

You may say, the white artists didn’t have a chance because 
the real top artists from Europe and America were not represented. 

But | don’t buy that. These white artists were the imitators of 
what's going on т the West, and Dr. Georg Lechner must be 
praised for organising this Visual Arts Encounter in which he 
shrewdly put together in a cross-section what is going on in art 
today in the West and in India. India was well represented. 

Dr. Lechner had invited a number of women to the Encounter, 
both white and Indian as "observers", and it was a nice feeling 
to be surrounded by these young women like groupies surround 
pop stars.... Every evening there was a party at some foreign 
diplomat’s house, French, German, American, British, etc. | went 
to only one and never attended the others. 

At the time of the Encounter, the British Council put up a show 
of current British art in the very building as a form of cultural 
imperialism! So that if you thought the big guns in art from the 
West were not in the Encounter, they were there, at least from 
the British side, in the British Council show. Norbert Lynton, a 
Berlin-born Jew, wrov2 a confused and pompous introduction to 
the laboured catalogue, and a kitschy illustrator like R. B. Kitaj 
who is an American Jew was in the British Council show, for 
nepotistic reasons? Or racism and communalism? 

When Manjit Bawa said, "Why is the Western section so 
weak?" he meant it! 

g 


PETER NAGEL 





Photo courtesy the artist 


Nagel, Peter (b. Kiel, 1941). Studied at the Hamburg 
Art College, 1964. Founded the Zebra group. Passed 
examination as art teacher, 1967. Won various 
scholarships and grants. Prize of the German Federal 
Republic for painting at the "Premio Fiorino, 
Florence, 1969. Prize at the International Triennale 
for colour prints at Grenchen, Switzerland, 1970. 
Teaching assignments in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, 
1980. Participated twice in art workshops at Kasauli, 
Uttar Pradesh. Scene props and costume designing 
for the opera "Pollicino" in 1980. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


When | try to give an introduction to my work | start with a 
rough idea about my beginnings. Afterwards, | want to show a 
series of slides, and finally there is a video about my largest 
painting. It was done in ‘76 and is a ceiling. 

| have to go back to the year 1960 when | started my studies 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, Hamburg. 

The situation in 1960 was that abstract expressionism, 
represented by the Danish painter Asger Jorn, the Dutch Karel 
Appel and others who had formed the group called "Cobra", 
along with the Tachism of Jackson Pollock and the works of De 
Kooning dominated the art scene. As young students we went 
into the opposition. This was the time of very radical attitudes, 
so we dissented with our professor, and | think this 
is normal. It was opposition against the official art. These 
"landscapes of the soul", as we called them, appeared to us 
uncontrollable, arbitrarily done, excessively dependent on the 
painter's feelings. We were a group of five students, and in '64 
we founded the group called "Zebra". 

What we wanted was a new contribution within the field of 
representational painting. 

My roots lie in the painting of the old Italian and German art, 
for example Giotto, Mantegna, Signoretti and the Germans 
Cranach, Holbein and Konrad Witz. They have always interested 
me very much. | appreciate their clear way of formulation, the 
local colours, and the almost sculptural sensuality in treating the 
human figure. What | did not want was to return to realistic 
forms before the period of abstractionism. So | tried to use 
photographs. | enjoyed this because there were some very new 
possibilities for a painter in such an approach. For instance 
themes like an athlete's jumping over a fence, or salmon casting 
thousands of waterdrops into the air when leaving the surface 
of the water. These were really exciting possibilities for me, 
which had not been attempted before, and this element of 
movement in my paintings became, sort of a "Leitmotif". 

Let me just try to explain where in my opinion is the 
difference between earlier forms of representational painting 
and my efforts. An impressionist, for example, who wanted to 
paint trees in stormy weather would have chosen quick strokes 


of the brush in order to express movement. This is the method of 
striving for correspondence between form and content. The 
method | try to apply is almost the opposite. Movement, a 
phenomenon within time, which is dynamic, is reduced to a tiny 
moment, and it can only be static. So | like to call it a frozen 
movement. This is a different way of drawing the attention of 
those who look at pictures. And this imitation or, to take the 
German expression, "Verfremdung", alienation, (ah, yes, that's 
the word), this also appears in my use of colours. The shape and 
drawing of the figure is rather realistic, but the colours are 
virtually anti-realistic. This seemingly illogical manipulation has 
of course a very logical reason within the artistic thinking. | must 
confess that the precision, the accuracy, and a certain coldness in 
the paintings are often misunderstood. That’s my problem. 
Viewers often regard it as a lack, a deficiency in the painter's 
temperament. In art history also, spontaneity has always been 
preferred. Frans Hals, Corinth, Nolde, De Kooning or the new 
"wild" painters today in Europe have always been regarded as 
"real painters", rather than, for example, Vermeer, Ingres, 
Mondrian or Schaadt. For me, accuracy is not the demonstration 
of technical skill but a very personal expression which draws the 
attention less to the painter himself than to the things and figures 
that are depicted. ' 

"The Boy With Balloons". It's an almost life-size oil on canvas 
[not illustrated]. This new form of realistic art was based on 
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the achievements of abstractionism, and when | did this painting 
І was thinking of Mondrian and tried to integrate the experi- 
ences of the earlier abstract artists. 

Question: Peter Nagel, do you think at the time you were 
influenced by American pop art? 

Nagel: Yes, it was reassuring for us that in America too 
there was a movement stressing the significance of objects and 
also the use of photographs. 

Here we are on a German beach. In front there is a strange 
bird which also can be called a sort of Leitmotif in my pictures. 
It's a mechanical bird which | first bought on the Piazza Navoha 
in Rome and you can wind it up and it really flies into the 
air in a very realistic way, though there's only a piece of rubber 
inside. 

This is one of the typical chairs on German beaches. Some- 
times it's really painstaking to do such a picture, and my 
father who has been a teacher, he's not a painter but | taught 
him to do such structures, so sometimes he helps me. This is 
a very economic way of doing pictures. Yes, he helped me 
with the chair. There's this strange abstract form. When a girl 
with wet skin puts herself into sand, it's of course emphasised 
a bit here... yes, it's oil. 

You see this is also a form of making sketches. It's a photo 
of a movement, in order to have control with it, | jump into 
the air. 
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Cane Chair (1973-74) 
Egg tempera on canvas; 145.0 x 135.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Flock of Pigeons (1975) 
Egg tempera on canvas; 175.0 x 200.0 cm. 
Private Collection, Eutin 
Photo courtesy the artist 








Landscape In Wind (1980) 
Egg tempera on canvas on wood; 210.0 x 210.0 cm. 
Collection: Grammar School, Preetz 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Boy With Tulips (1979) 

Egg tempera on canvas on wood; 135.0 x 110.0 cm. 
Collection: Kunsthalle Kiel 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Jumping Girl (1984) 
Oil on canvas; 150.0 x 160.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 


And see the children [not illustrated]. | often repeated this 
motif and it is a special one where you see this element of 
frozen movement. | like to take some motifs of everyday life, 
and we all know the situation when a small child is playing, 
building up a tower, and this really strange reaction of being 
afraid of being amused or screaming with joy. This can be the 
motif for a picture for me. 

J. J. Bhabha: But is the movement more important for you 
than the solidity you show? This is very solid. 

Nagel: Yes, but you see it's a contrast in itself. | wanted to 
point out that this is an element of irritation. | don’t want to 
interpret my paintings, but just give a hint. Of course it has to 
do with Germany and the importance of things, the consumer's 
attitude in relationship to people. 

“Boy With Tulips”. 

Question: Why do you do the child in monochrome? 
Nagel: Well, this is what | said. If you compare the amount 
of reality or realistic effects, we can say that the form and 
the drawing is rather realistic; however, the colours are anti- 
realistic. | like to put this tension. It's sort of а contradic- 
tory method which for me gives a certain expression. 

Now | start some slides of the ceiling | did in 1976. Here 
you see the situation, it’s a ceiling and all around there are 
windows. So what | tried to do is, | remembered the fantastic 
effects of baroque churches, when painters tried almost to 
destroy architecture by illusionistic means. Of course, | didn’t 
want to copy the baroque time but to put in some new content 
which belongs to our time. | tried to give this illusion and 
to work against the flatness of the ceiling, and of course a 
slide cannot show it. You have to be within the space and then 
you have the impression of a sky, of an opening of the ceiling. 
Bhabha: A modern Tiepolo? 

Nagel: Yes, in a way...Just to have an impression of the 
dimension, the football is about four feet in diameter... Неге 
you see the aluminium tower. They had to build a scaffold 
and it was really a bit dangerous and during the first few 
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days | was going home like a sailor, you know because it's а 
strange feeling, the height is fourteen metres, so | was a bit 
afraid. And because т realistic, a realistic painter and also 
a bit realistic in my way of life, | signed a life insurance for 
this time. 

Question: What was the time you took to finish this? 

Nagel: Fourteen months, but | had a group of helpers within my 
family. My family, my father, my wife and they all helped me. 
Fuchs: Life-insured? 

Nagel: This is the size and here you have first-hand information 
about how | did it. | didn’t do it like Michelangelo, because 
it's so painstaking to lie on the back. So | painted it on canvas, 
and because "т a painter who uses hard lines, hard contours, 
it was possible for me to cut it out. To cut the figures out 
and to separate them. 

Bhabha: What's the building? 

Nagel: It's a school, a very big school for four thousand 
children, and there is the main hall, the centre of the school, 
the auditorium, which goes over two storeys...l just took a 
knife and cut it into pieces and like a puzzle | gathered it 
on the ceiling and | glued it. Afterwards you will see it on 
the film. Here from the other side. So you see the dimension. 
A very strange experience. You have really, if you want to do 
a ceiling like this, you have really to exaggerate the dimen- 
sions, and a good friend of mine came into my studio and he 
said, "Pay attention, these are going to become elephant 
children, they are too large." But he was wrong because we 
have to note that there is this distance and afterwards 
they are really good in dimension. 

Another element was the really three-dimensional, and this 
element | also found in the baroque churches because the 
baroque painters tried to use this interesting tension between 
illusionistic three-dimensionally painted areas and really three 
dimensional things, which means sculptures. Suddenly a leg 
comes out of the ceiling, so | use some toys which hang down 
from the ceiling. 
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Mural Painting On Ceiling (1976-77) 
Oil on canvas; 14.2 x 21.4 m. 
Collection: School, Kiel-Mettenhof 
Photo courtesy the artist 


Documentary film “Тһе painted ceiling іп Kiel-Mettenhof" (16 mm, 30 min.) 
Shown during the Encounter. Direction, Camera & Editing: Horst Goernig 
from Latendorf near Neumuenster 
"The art-instructor and film-maker Horst Goernig has captured in his film the entire 
process of how the ceiling in the Kleinflintbeker workshop was painted. The work 
was executed between the summer of 1976 and the autumn of 1977 and a 
great number of the figures had been done in a make-shift open air workshop in 
Denmark. By means of a special technique, using quick-motion apparatus, he 
makes the paintings on the easel seem transparent. He shows how the 
three-dimensional styropor elements come into being and how Peter Nagel moves 
around on the scaffolding, working from photographic sources. The film has 
been made bearing two factors in mind, that this irrevocable process of 
creation has its own attraction from the cinematic point of view and that it can 
impart valuable information for a better understanding of the finished work. The 
film has been made for the citizens of Kiel-Mettenhof, for the pupils and 
teachers of the educational centre and as pedagogic material for art-instruction." 
(Exhibition Catalogue, Peter Nagel, 1978-79). 


STATEMENT 


Once back from Bombay | soon got sucked into the hectic 
routine characteristic of Europe, so much so that it took a while 
before | could review in my mind the effect of the stimulating 
discussions and the many friendly meetings at the Encounter. 

On the one hand, my feelings are somewhat melancholic. 
| know it only too well that one lifetime is too short to 
come to terms with the abundance of Indian culture, let alone 
all the cultures of the globe. Comforting and fascinating at the 
same time was the experience of encountering so many artistic 
temperaments and languages, and the dialogue with artists who 
represented their work with a passion. Yet, no single artist 
among them could claim for himself the sole ownership of 
truth. 

It must be admitted that although the Western artists intended 
to avoid every Europe-centred arrogance, a certain school- 
masterly pedantic tone could not be suppressed. This was 
clearly in evidence, when for example it was suggested to 
our Indian colleagues to reflect on their tradition and their 
"tribal culture", only because the European avant garde is 
in search of "new mythologies" at present and seeks refuge 
in the charm of anarchy in an attempt to escape the ennui 
of perfectionism. 

| was assailed by doubts on the way through the slums of 
Bombay, with their heart-rending poverty and their make- 
shift dwellings out of tin, jute sacks and scrap, whether the 
European present-day concepts, “апе-роуега” апа the 
deliberate glorification of trivia would at all be understood 
here in India. The sudden change from Frankfurt to Bombay 
made me see the slums for a moment with the eyes of a 
European exhibition-visitor. | found it strangely beautiful and 
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artistic. That momentary feeling gave way to a sense of shock 
which prevented my looking at slums as aesthetic objects. 

Should art today speak an international language or can 
it restrict its relevance from the beginning to а particular 
society? 

The Euro-centred behaviour of some of the Encounter 
participants provoked an over-sensitivity on the part of the 
Indians that encumbered the discussion. My astonishment that 
the social reality of India is hardly reflected іп Indian 
“realistic” forms of expression had not been meant as a value 
judgement. It was apparently misunderstood. 

“Realism” is a position that is claimed in Europe too by 
artists who work non-objectively. Each picture and its world 
has its special, indisputable reality-content. But here | am 
referring to those artists who paint imitatively. Perhaps one 
associates with the capacity to react to the environment 
“realistically” a humanistic-moral claim. That may be worth 
pursuing, and then again perhaps not. 

The pluralistic variety of artistic forms of expression became 
clear at this meeting in Bombay. Just the sheer multiplicity of 
the works—whether built on tradition or striving consciously 
for innovation—is something beautiful, as Dr. Lechner said in 
his concluding remarks. 

Tolerance towards other artistic mentalities is to be welcomed. 
Yet, with the sweeping development of ever newer forms, 
tolerance ought not to become a cover for not raising the 
question of quality. The history of art has produced works 
equally fascinating for an Indian, an American, an African, 
a European. This quality must remain the standard for all. 


PILLOO POCHKHANAWALA 





Photo courtesy Max Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 


Pochkhanawala, Pilloo R. (b. Bombay, 1923). Bachelor 
of Commerce degree, Bombay University. Self-taught 
sculptor. Solo exhibitions since 1955. Included іп 
group shows: London, Belgrade, Bangkok, Tokyo, 
sao Paulo Biennale (1969 and 71), and U.S.A. 
Retrospective in Bombay, 1984. Awards: Bombay 
Art Society, All-India Sculptors’ Association, 
Lalit Kala Akademi, and others. Created the stage 
decor for five plays, including Girish Karnad's 
Tughlaq (1970) and The Book of Job (1976). 
Lectured at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., the Asia Society, New York, and other institu- 
ions in the U.S.A. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


I’m not concerned with the labels of art. | am a self-taught 
sculptor. The factories have been my school, and books have 
been my gurus. | think that the labels are for the convenience 
of those who deal in art and for those who teach art... 
“Ophelia”, now this was a whole series of sudden deaths [not 
illustrated]. It’s terracotta and mounted on mild steel. 
Question: 15 there any particular reason why you're using 
terracotta and steel? 
Pochkhanawala: There is always this contrast between the two 
media: terracotta is a very brittle thing, and steel is very strong 
material. That establishes the contrast. 
Santosh: You have taken a lot from our cultural ethos. 
Pochkhanawala: Most certainly. | have the greatest love for our 
sculpture. In fact, one of the reasons why one would hesitate to 
be a sculptor in India is because we have this gorgeous heritage, 
and l'm against repeating what is perfection, you cannot imitate 
perfection. And you know, | do have a great regard for that, 
and | also have a great regard for science and technology. But 
after all, when you are born and fed on a certain environment, 
it has to establish itself. What | mean is, you don't have to bend 
backwards to establish it. Your reasoning should be governed 
by aesthetics, not politics. That's my contention. 
Fuchs: Yes, but we have seen that perfection is the result of 
repetition, and this is what we call Culture, to live in the tradition 
of repeating and trying again and again, to achieve the high 
points that are within the chain of repetition. Indian art especially 
shows repetition throughout the centuries. You have in India an 
iconography which is the result of religious practice. All the 
positions of the sculptures, for instance, are predictable according 
to what the religious meaning is, even down to their proportions 
and movements. You couldn't say it is the work of one individual 
artist, it is the result of repetition through centuries. 
Pochkhanawala: But my contention is that I’m not religious. | live 
in an urban situation. 
Fuchs: My objection is not personally to you, but to the statement 
that art cannot be done that way. 
Pochkhanawala: But | think that because of over-repetition, for 
example of the Greek concept of anatomy, if you in the West 


hadn't broken from it, there would have been no contemporary 
art. 

Fuchs: If Michelangelo had not picked it up again, there would 
not have been the Renaissance after a thousand years. | don't 
think there is such a thing as repetition. It's just that we always 
try by connecting high points to establish tradition and culture. | 
think that's exactly what we lack in our day, we should rather 
see our connection to what we call human culture. 

Bhabha: There is one new variable in the twentieth century, 
particularly in the last twenty to twenty-five years, a new 
variable, a new component which has come in. This is the speed 
of communication, and the unification of the world through 
television, radio, books, printed matter, etc. So the environment 
is no longer confined to the place where you were born and 
brought up. The environment becomes the whole world and 
therefore Mrs. Pochkhanawala’s point is, her environment today 
is no longer just India, it's the world. 

Fuchs: | think just because we have, let's say, a global source of 
information, that does not make our parents American. If we 
live in India, our environment doesn't change because we know 
how people live around the world. | think to deny your roots 
makes you miss a lot of values, especially if you think that Indian 
art, as | see it, is able to be a source of inspiration for an artist of 
our days. 

Pochkhanawala: Of course, nobody wants to escape one's 
roots, but | think that roots are also used as a potential weapon. 
| personally think that it was a very clever thing for the Jews to 
have used them; the Jewish intellectuals have said that they are 
rooted in Israel to carve out a homeland, after two thousand 
years. Roots can be used as a political weapon. 

Khakhar: Indian traditional art came from a closed society. 
Today | think it is an open society. Cultural roots and art in India 
would be a kind of hybrid art. An Indian today would use many 
Western appliances like refrigerators, and read Time magazine. 
At the same time there is the tradition of doing puja. One just 
can't go back to the sculptures of Sanchi. With Alexander came 
the Greek influence on sculpture, and Gupta art was born. Much 
later we had the East India Company art, the Company School 
and Kalighat painting. 

Fuchs: | think there is a confusion between aesthetic picking up of 
certain styles and the meeting of cultures. When Georges 
Mathieu picks up Zen Buddhist writing, not knowing what it 
means, and does "peinture des gestes" it is something completely 
different from the original. He has nothing to do with Japanese 
culture, and | think many so-called modes of modern art picked 
up by various people of ancient cultures is just a farce. They are 
tricking themselves out of a true response to their roots. 
Sheikh: | want to say to Pilloo, the question is not about what 
one does or what kind of sculpture one makes, it is the statement 
that one makes that is being argued here. Your staying in 
Bombay has played a significant role in your work. | do not 
know why one should feel guilty about referring to roots, 
whether they are marginal or deeper. 

Pochkhanawala: | don't feel guilty about roots one bit. Naturally 
| have roots, since | was born here and admire many of our 
things. But | have an affinity with the West also and so | stated 
that I'm hybrid, and in no man's land. | would not for one 
minute deny the visual and the psychological influences which | 
may have undergone, but they're not the same as for someone 
who's been brought up on the Gita which | don't know much 
about. 

Souza: | want to make two points. One is about roots and the 
other is about modern art. We cannot talk about roots without 
mentioning their sustenance, that they need water, and that the 
water comes from rivers that have sources in different lands. My 
second point is about modern art. Rembrandt was extremely 
interested in Moghul miniatures, then afterwards van Gogh was 
interested in Japanese prints, Gauguin went to Polynesia, 
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Standing Woman (1961) 
White wood; 129.0 x 30.0 x 30.0 cm. 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Reporter 
Photo courtesy Pilloo Pochkhanawala 


Picasso took to African sculpture, Matisse liked Persian miniatures. 
So modern art itself is an assemblage of various cultures which 
produced the aesthetic typical of modern art, and it is not at all 
focused on one country. 

Pochkhanawala: Like science, art speaks a universal language 
too. 

Fuchs: Coming to India, it is striking to see that folk art is so alive. 
You wouldn't find many countries or cultures in our day that still 
are in the possession of such a treasure. Indian culture has been 
handed down to our days, whereas in painting and in sculpture 
it seems to have ceased almost completely. This is obvious. 
Souza: | think Indian music and dance have remained stagnant, 
they've not developed. But in the forties there was a quantum 
leap in the field of painting. It is quite clear that in none of the 
other arts has there been such a development as in painting. 
Fuchs: But it comes to my mind that in Bali you have a school of 
folklore artists who are extremely skilful. They have connections 
as much with modern art as with their folklore art tradition, 
which | think is also hundreds of years old. 

Souza: But in my view, | must say that folk art and folklore are 
not sophisticated enough for me to get excited over them. 
Fuchs: | think you're wrong, | get very excited. My point is that it 
is interesting to see that only in the fine arts is there a separate 
road of development. It is an undeniable fact that we live in 
days where everybody thinks he can pick up a brush and paint, 
whereas he doesn't pick up the sitar and play. 

Marx: | have the impression that you are establishing the need 
for roots. | think all I've heard so far implies looking at the past. 


How about looking to the future? 

Pochkhanawala: Yes, | feel all tradition has to speak the 
language of that time. And for me that's how a tradition gets its 
vitality. Now if we speak in a language of the past all the time, 
aren't we taking any responsibility for the future? 

Marx: This is why | wanted to bring up the question: | have 
heard an awful lot of discussion about how roots are everything, 
and as far as | understand it, that's a mistake. We're putting too 
much stress on the idea of roots. 


STATEMENT 


EGO EGO EGO in which each contender loudly proclaims his 
commandment on art, “thou shall not sever thy roots.” The 
concept of the exotic East must remain exotic. But since the artist 
is not a biological plant, it is an over-simplified formula to think 
that the soil, the seed and the crop must have a direct 
connection—thought sparks off energy in many directions. 

A thought process is not hemmed in by Time, Language or 
Nationality. It is this subtle energy which shapes the artist 
towards an aesthetic discipline. There are three basic emotions 
which have spurred me towards sculpture: boredom, exasperation 
and exhilaration. In my early sculpture, the “Seated Woman" 
series, the seated posture embodied the fatalism of the Indian 
woman: "If you expect nothing, nothing disappoints.” 

| have often been told that my early figurative work reflects a 
sense of humour. But of course it does. | believe in humour not 





Seated Woman I! (1955) 
Lead; 61.0 x 76.2 x 30.5 cm. 
Collection: Miss Meher R. Pochkhanawala 
Photo courtesy Pilloo Pochkhanawala 
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for a laugh but to cut people to size.... 

When unexpectedly confronted by my reflection in the mirror, 
| am amused by the vast difference between narcissism and 
reality. Similarly, if the mirror could reflect our mental attitudes, 
it would reveal a lot of humbugging, it would shatter many a 
pedantic stance. It is this amused detachment and my suspicion 
of sanctimoniousness that may have subconsciously slipped into 
my sculpture. Although in “Buddha” | was not making a 
tongue-in-cheek statement at all, the shapes held for me such a 
strong association that | felt the work almost automatically grew 
out of those shapes. In the “Demonstrators”, | would agree that 
the jaunty, puppet-like gestures are a pun on those who protest 
and yet have no idea as to what they are protesting about. 
“You And |” is a dig at those who find that love no longer hurts 
but fits like a well-worn and yet comfortable shoe. ["Buddha", 
“Demonstrators”, “You And 1” not illustrated]. 

At the East-West conference, the stress was laid on Indianness. 
But what is Indianness? | believe that unfortunately, even today, 
many years after Independence, we have not understood the 
authentic meaning of the concept. We fail because we hesitate 
to grasp that art is essentially an aesthetic discovery, and that 
the subject-matter is only a crutch, a prop, to be shaped and 
formed by the artist’s own vision. | would like our artists to 
experience within themselves both the aesthetic past and the 
future aspirations of India. 

Just because | do not believe in translating my environment, 
my works do not bear the stamp, "Made in India". | have been 
asked over and over again, "Does your work not have any 
Indian influence?" to which | have stated emphatically, "How 
could |, born and bred in India, living near the vast Indian sea, 
and soaking in all the elements in India fail to be inspired by the 
Indian milieu, the Indian ethos? But | must be honest and state 
that the Indian influence has not necessarily been that of any 
particular artist. | would assert that the predominant influence 
on my art has been the amazing linear rhythm and the 
explosive energy which we find in temple sculptures and in the 
Chola bronzes. What more magnificent concept could we have 
than Shiva as the Nataraja, embodying as he does the full cycle 
of the rhythm of life and the energy of space?" 

On a different level, living in an urban setting, and working 
as | frequently do in a factory, | was also attracted by the 


immense possibilities offered by metals. 

In this century | would divide art as urban or rural and 
sculpture as pre-industrial or post-industrial and not as Eastern 
or Western. The title of this conference, "East-West Encounter" 
amuses me, as if we are poised for combat and not for 
communication. If the boundaries are drawn, then | am in no 
man's land, as | am a hybrid product brought up on neither the 
Bhagavad Gita nor the Bible. 

Religion was forced upon me by my zealously Zoroastrian 
grandmother, and as the prayer-room formed a part of our 
joint family household, | was compelled to spend long and 
tedious hours in prayer, in a language | still do not understand. 
The great advantage of this enforced prayer was that we 
always worship before a fire, and even as a child | was totally 
fascinated by its power and its quick-silver patterns. My 
affinity with the elements dictated my sculpture, especially in 
the "Seascape" series, "Time Cycle" series, "Sun Blast" and 
"Cosmic Energy". 

Bombay being an island, the sea is ingrained in my visual 
impact. Along with this in my childhood we made long sea 
voyages to Zanzibar and Aden, since | belonged to a trading 
family —the Adenwallas. At Zanzibar, the sea was at our 
doorstep, and | had a love-hate relationship with it. Every 
year a drowned corpse would float ashore, and | would have a 
terrible pang of fear that next year the corpse may be mine. 
But that didn't prevent me from diving into that gorgeous sea. 
Years later when | felt a compulsion to portray a death series, 
| created a drowning head in terracotta and titled it "Ophelia". 
As | am conversant with English literature, | gave my sculpture 
a Western name, but the core of the sculpture depicted the 
universal fear of death shared by both the East and the West. 

Again, when | was approached by the Nehru Centre to create 
a sculpture for the Discovery of India Hall, | chose to symbolise 
and not spell out our 5000 years of civilisation. So the theme of 
my sculpture is "Stone Age To Space". | found this to be a very 
exciting and challenging assignment as | always enjoy working 
on a monumental scale. 

Art stems from human experience, and the tactile experience 
is shared by all mankind. At the dawn of life, our first tactile 
experience is the mother’s breast, in childhood, the angry grip 
on a stone to suppress fury, in youth, the ecstasy of the lover's 





Seascape 
Aluminium alloy; 22.9 x 61.0 x 30.5 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy Pilloo Pochkhanawala 
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Time Cycle (1977) 
Aluminium alloy; 167.6 x 106.7 x 61.0 cm. 
Collection: Lintas India, Bombay 
Photo courtesy Pilloo Pochkhanawala 





Stone Age To Space (1985) 
Copper, stone, aluminium alloy and mild steel rods; 762.0 x 853.4 x 365.8 cm. 
Commissioned by Nehru Centre 
Photo courtesy Pilloo Pochkhanawala 
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Drawing (1981) 
Felt pen; approximately 137.2 cm. 
Photo courtesy Lance Dane 


hands exploring the beloved’s body, and in old age, the 
reassuring grip on the walking stick. Thus man forms a kinship 
with the third dimension, and this deep-rooted affinity expresses 
itself in sculpture. This shared experience gives to sculpture a 
universality. In the development of an individual, as in that of 
civilisations, there is an inexplicable link. Primitive society, no 
matter where it existed, in the East or in the West, had a 
similarity in its sculpture, and primitive textiles universally relied 
on geometric form. 

Indian sculpture has always been influenced by new forces, 
and each conqueror has left his stamp on it. India has absorbed 
these influences. The Muslim rulers wiped out Hindu figurative 
sculpture as idol worship. Islam taught the brotherhood of man: 
in his mosque the Emperor and the commoner prayed together. 
If Hindu culture could absorb the diametrically opposite credo 
of Islam, then there is nothing to prevent Indians from imbibing 
and entering the world of international technology, giving our 
ancient tradition a new vitality. 

Under the burden of two hundred years of a foreign yoke, it 
was imperative for us Indians to find our identity, and this found 
a voice in the visual arts through what was wrongly labelled 
"Indianness". Even today after Independence, we have not 
been able to separate the confusion between politics and 
aesthetics. In the performing arts, the tradition was not as 
lacerated, since the British Raj left music and dance alone for the 
amusement of the natives. They couldn't do the same with 
sculpture, as they wanted to perpetuate the glory of their 
empire in the most permanent of the arts— architecture and 
sculpture. Hence, the British Art School in India moulded our 
students into alien submission to anatomy and mid-Victorian 
values. The patrons, both white sahibs and brown, dismissed the 
great gods and goddesses of the Hindu temple as crude and 
vulgar. In turn, if we dismiss British Art Schools as a bad dream, 
then we find that our traditional Indian sculpture has its link with 
contemporary Western sculpture of the post-Rodin period. It 
was only in the twentieth century when Western sculptors 
unshackled themselves from the rigidity of anatomical re- 
presentation, that they discovered the true potential of the 
human body. While traditional Indian sculpture has always used 
anatomy as a means to an end, the aim is to give an abstract 
idea a concrete form. The multiple hands of Shiva encircle space 
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to convey the cosmic dance. The many heads of Shiva as the 
Maheshamurti at Elephanta are poised on one pair of shoulders 
with breathtaking accuracy and sensitivity. Maillol or Lauren are 
not really contemporary — their voluminous females pale before 
the full-bodied and joyous voluptuousness of the Hindu goddesses. 
But the great revolt in Western sculpture started when sculpture 
and technology merged. When this happened in the West, the 
urban Indian who also had a great affinity with the twentieth 
century and who chose to express herself or himself through 
technology, was labelled "Westernised". 

Today, just as the benefits of science are shared, international 
technology and art will also share a common language; the 
differences are only in the inflection. It is amazing how each of 
Nature's creations is unique, and yet, inspite of these differences, 
the species is grouped, and man has an individual and a 
collective physiognomy. In art also, no matter how uniform the 
technique, this individuality of expression will assert itself. 

To come back to the East-West Encounter, the dogmas flung 
across the table were not of much value, but the opportunity it 
gave for discussions in smaller groups was worthwhile. It is 
always interesting to meet artists from a foreign land, but the 
most fruitful experience was to meet our own artists, and to 
come to know them and their works better. 

Once again it was brought home to all of us that we need 
much more media coverage to acquaint both artists and the 
public with the contemporary art scene in India. After all, 
civilisation consists of a yesterday, today and tomorrow, and 
what happens today will affect our tomorrow. = 

| again stress that there is only good art and bad, and the 
artist must have the courage to assert herself. I'll end with a 
poem of mine: 


COURAGE 

To float on the wave 

Of your own choice 

Aware that you may drift 

As flotsam on a forsaken shore. 


BALAN NAMBIAR 





Photo courtesy Мах Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 


Nambiar, Balan (b. Kerala, 1937). Studied at the 
Government College of Arts and Crafts, Madras, 
in 1967. Diploma in Sculpture, 1971. Began to 
participate in major exhibitions from 1962. Held 
his first solo show in 1967, followed by twelve 
others, including two in West Germany. Has won 
sixteen awards, the latest being the National Award 
for Sculpture, 1981. Represented India at the Venice 
Biennale, 1982. Founded the Bangalore Art Club, 
1971. Nehru Fellowship in 1982 for research in 
ritual art forms on the west coast. Published articles 
in Geo and Marco Polo, and delivered lectures on 
ritual art. He has recently done a series of enamels. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


| come from a remote village in Kerala, born and brought up in 
a family of farmers. Till my eighteenth year, | used to plough the 
fields. Then | had a technical education, worked in the railways 
for seven years, left and studied art, started painting and 
making sculptures. Throughout, | have been doing research on 
the ritual performing arts of the west coast. This subject has been 
a source of inspiration for my creative work, both painting and 
sculpture. 

When somebody asks what | do or think about my creative 
work, | explain the background, the source material which has 
been an influence on my work. 

Often, contemporary city-based artists take note of the artistic 
merit of works done by villagers who continue an unbroken 
tradition. In fact, I’m convinced that artists like me who hail from 
villages but live in modern cities express spontaneously their 
creative ability by recreating a world based on their childhood 
memories and their immediate past experience. I’m also convinced 
that we are today enjoying the achievement of the rural artists 
throughout the centuries. We owe an enormous debt to the rural 
artists of the past. It is my attempt to at least acknowledge this 
debt by trying to understand the nature of that culture. 

In spite of the fact that the Aryans have exerted influence all 
over India, there still exists in the southern parts a culture where 
a pre-Aryan civilisation and an unbroken heritage of an 
indigenous nature are preserved in folk ritual art forms. It is not 
a dead culture but lives in and around the villages, with 
participation from people of every age group, caste and class. 
Since the dawn of primitive culture man has attributed the 
mysteries of the world to unseen forces, and various rituals have 
evolved giving expression to this belief. The portrayal of the 
power of Divinity through magical patterns or objects, sounds or 
body movements, often form the basic elements of the ritual. 
These are then utilised as a medium of communication between 
the deity and the devotee. They signify the folk expression of 
beliefs in supernatural powers and phenomena. Hundreds of 
performing arts and rituals are still alive in villages of the west 
coast of South India. 

Teyyams and Bhutas are ritual performances with elaborate 


costumes, sumptuous garments and splendid head-dresses. The 
performer evokes the Spirit, gets possessed by it, and becomes a 
medium for it. In this state of identification with the deity, he 
gives his grace and manifold blessings. The Teyyam and Bhuta 
performances are total art forms. The performer, apart from 
being well-versed in occult and mystic powers, must be a 
dancer, musician, painter, choreographer, actor as well as 
scholar of mythology, astrology, astronomy and indigenous 
medicine. In most performances the active participant, either the 
priest who conducts the ritual or the devotee who participates in 
it, goes into a trance. It is he who makes the prophecies, wards 
off evil, and bestows manifold blessings on the devotees. People 
go into a trance either by auto-suggestion or by activising one 
or more, or even all of the five senses. Both individual and 
group trances are common. There are some places on the west 
coast where over a thousand people gather on a particular day 
and enter into a collective trance. For the people of a village, 
the trance may be a means to relieve tension or serve as a 
remedy for various psychic and mental disorders. The induced 
trance may vary from person to person, depending on the 
psychic condition of the person involved. The sound of bells, 
drumbeating, the smell of incense and flowers, the taste of food 
offerings or all of these together can contribute towards persons 
going into a trance. 

The worship of snakes is commonly practised all over Kerala 
and other parts of the west coast. Naga-mandala functions are 
common in central and southern Kerala, accompanied by 
intricate snake designs on the floor, and dances. For the ritual 
artist, the very act of drawing a diagram or doing a decoration, 
the mere participation in art is a votive offering. Several artists 
begin drawing simultaneously from different points and 
methodically work towards a complete pictorial representation. 
No reference materials are used. The pictorial design is drawn 
from memory, coupled with the strong belief that any deviation 
from the traditional concept could harm the artist. While 
drawing the figure of the Mother Goddess, that is, Bhagavati, 


the artists chant the mantras and invoke the blessings of the 
Goddess, bringing her spirit into the diagram. 

There are elaborate costumes in addition to body painting 
that form an integral part of the overall decoration. 

Over one hundred and ninety-five Teyyams have beer 
documented by me so far; twenty-eight facial decorations anc 
seventeen body paintings have been classified. It is possible 
to identify the characteristic of a Teyyam by the facial painting 
alone. 

This is a performer, an expert in painting body decorations 
His face is being painted by his son [not illustrated]. It takes abou 
three to four hours to paint the face. Each facial character 
facial make-up, has its special identifiable name. The body i 
also painted and that too has special names. The masks аге 
actually prepared on the spot for a specific performance, anc 
afterwards they are discarded or destroyed. 

This is a dancer with a mask and a headgear eighteen fee 
high [not illustrated]. He dances on stilts and makes a lot o 
acrobatic movements. 

Georg Lechner: Are these rituals reserved for men? 

Nambiar: Yes, they are exclusively for men, and have existec 
from pre-historic times. Kathakali and other classical forms o 
more recent origin have adopted a lot of movements fron 
these ritual dances. 

Question: Are these dances performed just once or many times’ 
Nambiar: There are festivals once a year, once in three years 
once in seven years, once in twelve years. Last year, there was 
a festival which is held only once in forty-five years. 

Fuchs: Is it for astrological reasons? 

Nambiar: Yes, quite so. 

The performers don’t like to be photographed. While 
painting the body they chant mantras and meditate. The 
performer has to go through penance and austerities from 
one day to forty-five days, depending upon the character ol 
the divine figure he depicts. Even the make-up man has tc 
go through these services of penance at least a day before 





Dakke-Bali, a ritual performance of Dakshina Kanara 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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painting the facial decoration. These are exclusive communities. 
There are seven of them. They are from the so-called lower 
strata in the caste structure, but at the time of the performance 
they become divine characters and assume higher levels, and 
bless even the Brahmins. 
Question: They use the same material over and over again? 
Nambiar: Some of the items which are connected with body 
costumes like headgear, body bangles and other things are 
durable materials, either metal or wood covered with gold 
paper or painted. Тһеуте kept as permanent property of the 
shrine of the performer. Other items are thrown away. 
Question: What is the duration of the performances? 
Nambiar: From fifteen minutes to twenty hours. A person with 
a headgear of forty-five feet remains in the costume from ten 
to fifteen hours. 
Lechner: Are those skills, like the painting of the body, hereditary? 
Nambiar: Yes. 
Ninety percent of the characters go back to pre-Aryan legends. 
No drawing, no painting either on the body or on the floor 
is made without dance, music and chanting. That is the reason 
| claimed that it is a total art form. 
Fuchs: It is the opera of India. 
Question: Can you participate in these rituals? 
Nambiar: | have witnessed these rituals for the last forty years 
from my childhood onwards, many, many times but | have not 
actually participated in them. | happened to be a conductor 
of these performances, not a performer. My ancestral family 
owns a shrine where these festivals are conducted every year. 
This is a naga ritual conducted in south Kanara after forty- 
five years. It's the costliest ritual performance on the west coast. 
Over eight lakhs of rupees were spent and sixty-five thousand 
people were given food. 
Question: Do the performers and painters get paid? 
Nambiar: No, they have certain rights and privileges and are 
given some measures of rice and some money. However, it is 
not the payment that they receive, but the actual participa- 
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Mother Goddess (1979) 
Acrylic on canvas; 45.0 x 40.0 cm. 
Private Collection 
Photo courtesy the artist 


tion in the process that is their real right and privilege, which 
they won't give up just because the payment is little or none. 
Souza: Are the designs fixed — that is, after the next forty-five 
years, will you have the same designs? 
Nambiar: Yes, they remain the same. 

This is a sixteen-knot snake motif [not illustrated]. 
Fuchs: Can persons step on these powder-coloured parts while 
they are painting them? Doesn't this destroy them? 
Nambiar: No, because they start from the centre and there are 
certain gaps that are filled up after the drawing is completed. 
One by one or step by step they withdraw to the border. 
At the last stage, the performer who gets into a trance, dances 
over this figure and rubs it off. 

| have so far explained the background against which 
| grew up. Now | show you paintings and sculptures that 
| have done. 
Fuchs: What is the reaction of the artists who do these folklore 
patterns and costumes towards your paintings? 
Nambiar: They don’t understand my paintings. 
Pochkhanawala: Really? Because | think that usually our people 
are very open to any kind of abstract art. 
Nambiar: | mean, they like the colours and other things but 
they don’t know what exactly | am doing. 
Raza: The juxtaposition of modern art and the rich folk art of 
Kerala seems very important. A contemporary Indian painter 
doing his homework. 
Nambiar: | have done over two hundred paintings in the last 
four or five years, and many sculptures, also in bronze, that 
| have often cast abroad. 


STATEMENT 


For me, art as | knew it in my childhood in a village in 
northern Kerala, was connected with rituals. Rituals, by and 
large, lead to artistic expression. Colours play a big role 





Bhagavati (Mother Goddess), the Teyyam of Katamkottu Makkam. 
This Теууат is worshipped for the birth of a female child 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Bhagavati (1976-80) 
Bronze; 40.0 х 15.0 х 10.0 ст. 
Private Collection 
Photo courtesy the artist 


in the life of rural folk. They have not only a hypnotic effect 
but also a mystical meaning. There were rituals of various 
kinds at various stages in one’s life: at birth, with the onset of 
puberty, during a marriage, or at the time of pregnancy, and 
at death. On occasions like these, artistic designs and 
decorative objects were created through diverse media by the 
rural people, among whom | was a participant and a witness 
throughout the early period of my life. 

Though a practising painter and sculptor, | am familiar with 
other art forms such as music, dance, drama and cinema. 
| have also been involved in research on the ritual performing 
arts in India for the past several years. 

My first introduction to the "classical modern" works was 
in the mid-sixties, | remember vividly an exhibition of Der 
Blaue Reiter organised in Madras. The exhibits were large 
prints in brilliant colours. | was at that time working in the 
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railways. | visited the exhibition every day and spent quite 
a lot of time there studying the exhibits. | did not dream 
that | would be able to see the same works in the original 
almost fifteen years later when | visited Germany. 

Having visited several international exhibitions, like 
Documenta-Kassel, Venice Biennale, Art Market-Basel, etc., 
and seen almost every art museum and academy in nine 
European countries, none of the works displayed at the 
exhibition as a part of the East-West Visual Arts Encounter 
was new to me. The only exception was Prent. It was the 
first time | saw his work in the original. 

Though the works by Indian artists were individual in style 
and character, as well as technically good in execution, most 
of them were outdated in the context of the contemporary 
world of art. The exception was Souza. 

The deliberations were often good, sometimes bad. | would 
have loved to listen to Souza longer; he was head and 
shoulders above the others in presenting his point of view. 
It was a pity that not many participants on the Indian side 
were genuinely articulate. However, what was amazing was 
the sheer diversity of styles and the individuality among the 
twenty-seven artists. My compliments to the organisers for 
their vision and judgement in choosing them. 

| must record my conviction that the discussion. would have 
been further enriched if there were people from all the other 
art forms, particularly the performing arts. | wish there were 
a couple of art critics from both the East and the West. 
They would have had pertinent comments to make during 
the discussions. 

The conference, though relevant, in no way influenced 
my philosophy of art; instead, let me confirm the fact that 
the deliberations reinforced my convictions about my creative 
works. | would support such Encounters, as they might make 
the participants re-evaluate their thinking. 

Painting and sculpture, since the mid-nineteenth century, 
have projected many trends, occasionally stagnating in a 
specific style. But the aim has been the same throughout 
the period. The challenge of an artist has always been 
thorough proficiency over his media of communication. The 
technical proficiency of the artist leads him to explore myriad 
ways of expression. This seems, sometimes, out of control. 
Otherwise, the shocking display of a mentally retarded girl 
as an exhibit at the Venice Biennale some time ago would 
not have taken place. 

Music, dance, painting, sculpture and architecture have 
grown and flourished in parallel ways throughout history. 
However, in the Indian context, this growth has not been 
on the same level as in the West or in the Far East. 

The mass media and the modern communication system in 
India have not come forward to adequately project the 
problems of the Indian art scene. | strongly believe that 
conferences like the East-West Visual Arts Encounter help in 
the search for solutions to the problems of the contemporary 
artist. 


Г] 


(>. R. SANTOSH 





Photo courtesy the artist 


santosh, G. R. (b. Srinagar, Kashmir, 1929). Studied 
painting, weaving and papier mâché. Government 
of India Scholar at M. S. University, Baroda. Solo 
exhibitions in India, America, Canada, Japan, 
Hong Kong and Singapore since 1953. National 
Award, 1973 and Padma Shri, 1977. Published 
collections of poems in Kashmiri and won the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for Besukh Ruh in 1979. 
Author of a novel in Urdu, Samandar Pyasa Hai. 
Works for the Kashmir Educational Trust, Srinagar. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


| started painting in the forties but more seriously during the 
fifties. | was a landscape painter and an admirer of Cézanne. 
In 1954-55, | studied in Baroda under Bendre. | remember his 
words, “Santosh, it’s very easy to paint a landscape, paint 
a figure.” So | did both landscapes and figures, becoming 
interested in Cézanne and in cubism. | became a figurative 
painter in a cubistic style which lasted till my landscapes again 
appeared. This time the figures had already become stylised. 
My cultural ethos tends to elevate man till he becomes God-like; 
it's the reverse of the Greek concept where the gods take the 
form of athletes! | developed a mixture of stylised figures and 
stylised landscapes, then finally | came back to the landscape, 
but this time only one kind of landscape, roughly in the early 
sixties. 

Another important thing at that time was a serious shortage 
of colours in our country: oil colours were not easily available. 
| had from the very beginning been doing impasto work, so 
| was hit very hard. Some of my artist friends in Baroda knew 
about this encaustic technique which was adopted by Egyptians 
to paint on coffins. It is resin wax and turpentine, and you mix 
some hues in it. That technique | used for some time. 

| did some rethinking after seeing the art of the world. 
Starting from a naturalistic approach, | found that something 
was missing in those works, a spiritual content. | stopped 
painting for two years and struggled to find my roots, my 
identity. In my country there is a tradition of purely geometrical 
images. What was left to me? You know even the ragas have 
been put into painting; there was hardly anything left for me 
to do. So my Tantric painting began. 


STATEMENT 


The East-West Encounter provided a venue for individuals to 
express their ideas and theories, if not for interpenetration of 
extreme views, at least to arrive ata meeting point. Points were 
raised, explained, analysed, but finally everything receded 
and vanished in the blurred mirror of exhibitionist individual 
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Watercolour on paper; 37.0 x 28.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy H. L. Desai 


supremacy, trapped in the cobwebs of the personal ego. 

The face-to-face “sympathetically” structured meeting was 
exposed to the glare of the camera, open to machine ears, 
put in the memory bank of electro-magnetic tapes. Thus every 
action and word of wisdom was trapped to suit the pre- 
fabricated framework of the allotted time. The poor Indian 
participant could not adjust to Time measured by the machine 
or the mechanical mind. Yet he seemed to be aware of the fact 
that everything on this earth and in heaven is time-bound. 

Time in perspective or in dimension gets exhausted in 
time, but remains alive in the universal values of humanity, 
symbolising a cultural ethos. Mind and the skill of creative 
hands gave a lasting image to Time in the form of the Goddess 
Kali, and we worship her. She is the birth-giving, eternal, 
womb-beyond Time, sustainer and preserver of her own 
creation — Time present and the end of Time, as also the concept 
of Time stretching into the hidden future. The concept of 
Kali— which is both kala and kala—creative expression and 
Time, is cosmic realisation conceived by the early Tantrics in 
cosmic diagrams, Yantras. The iconic image is of recent origin, 
a few thousand years, which enable the common man to see 
God and Goddess concretely, and to worship them, to renew 
faith in the ultimate, and be reminded of noble virtues on every 
day and on every occasion. 

Wisdom — essentially the realised truth of our ancient rishis — 
was the preoccupation of the Indian mind, a living tradition 
till today. A break in the recent past caused by colonial rule and 
by the overwhelming thrusts of technology, the transitory 
innovations of science, was responsible for casting a shadow on 
universal truths. A conscious effort was made a few decades 
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ago by a few artists to remove that shadow, in a bid to 
re-establish our identity in the Parampara, tradition, of our land. 

Western minds too are obsessed by their tradition of a few 
centuries. They have enshrined it in a glittering glasshouse of 
scientific reality. Efforts were made to override thousands of 
years of tradition — a living faith — by these few centuries. A 
renewal involves not change in essences or values but only in 
appearance and substance. Apparent is the image the features 
of which change and get frozen in time and space. The universal 
value, the base of these images, is beyond time and space. 

A quick glance at Western thought will reveal the different 
facets of its mind. There, creation starts with the exhibition of 
appearances: (a) a clean-shaven head, saffron attire, and talking 
in low tones; (b) flying out a huge boulder and putting it in the 
exhibition hall surrounded by rows of brass thalis filled with 
Basmati rice. All this reminds me, with much effort, of offerings 
to God, carved out of stone, but that remains a mode of 
worship, a day-to-day routine of the Indian masses, not an 
exhibit for an art gallery or museum. 

A human being conceived as flesh to be butchered, limb by 
limb, and cast in a rubber solution, hued with fleshy tones of 
colour to make it look real, to create an environment for a 
peep-show of violence, is enjoyment for a sick mind. 

A view of the Indian art tradition through the glass window 
of the fast-moving Taj Express, blurring the scene outside, is 
recorded in colour abstractions as the new avant garde Moghul 
miniature! 

Simplification of objective reality in flat geometry, square, 
circle and triangle, or a simple line cutting across at the point of 
a golden section, and a vertical line joining the top and bottom, 
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Watercolour оп paper; 35.0 x 24.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy H. L. Desai 
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is passed off on a golden platter as the essence of a landscape! 

A Greek athlete — God incarnate — was made to encounter 
the Buddha, a saint idealised and elevated to Godhood. 

Among my Indian friends there are those who feel proud of 
their Indian birth but dance to Western tunes. They did get 
applause and | am sure that when they perform abroad, they 
will get lost in the crowd, as it happened decades ago with their 
contemporaries who are now looked upon as providing only an 
echo of spiritual idealism, of “underdeveloped” minds from an 
“underdeveloped” country. 

There are those self-appointed ambassadors of Indian art 
and culture who feel it their birthright to be held up as models of 
art by Indian artists and institutions in their native land. With 
their foreign training in diplomacy they create chamchas, and 
plant them in various institutions. Anything foreign in our 
country is loved and possessed at any cost. In India they talk 
about their second-hand knowledge of the Indian ethos and 
Indianness, but when in their foreign bases their eyes are fixed 
on the glasshouse of scientific reality, of the international 
super-bazaar. 

In between the tight-scheduled viewings, there were 
interludes of comic relief — as in that day's Parsi theatre, 
performed by comedians. They were performing a Katha from 
our epics, but in street-corner style Ramleela. Thus we were 
confronted with a scene where Sita suffers agony in fire, to 
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лс” |1 е) 
Acrylic on canvas; 76.2 x 61.0 cm. 
Photo courtesy Prabjit Singh, LKA 


prove her purity. Actually, in her own “agony”, she performec 
rock-n-roll in the flames. Both foreigners and foreign-basec 
Indians applauded. 

Both sides, East and West, gave vocal and visual expressior 
to their respective traditions, but those among the Indiar 
participants who were not only glorifying the past but alsc 
practising it, showing their involvement through their creations 
were looked upon as being obsessed by the past which has nc 
relevance in today’s scientific age. 

The Encounter іп my understanding of it was to establish с 
meeting-point where values would re-establish their significance 
not in subservience to science but to retrieve them from 
contemporary confusion. The moment we realise this hard fact 
we will regain our lost links with the history of mankind and alsc 
regain the passage to the flow of Parampara. Para-apara, higt 
and low, finding its oneness and union in Parapara-madhyma: 
ma-anusvra — unarticulated sound, into svara, the musica 
note, and finally in the raga, which is vibrant in the timeless Time 
of shruti, silence. It is a movement in a moment of the musica 
scale, which governs the time of day and night, the seasons о 
the year, the life span of an individual, and the continuity of ar 
Age which never ages. 


JERAM PATEL 


Photo courtesy the artist 


Patel, Jeram (b. Sojitra, Kaira District, 1930). Studied 
drawing and painting at the J. J. School of Art 
(1950-55), Typography and Publicity Design, Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, London, 1957-59, acquiring 
the National Diploma in Design. Visited Japan, 
Western Europe, U.S.A. and Mexico. Member, M. S. 
University Senate, Baroda. Elected to the Lalit 
Kala Akademi, New Delhi, in 1984 from the All- 
India Artists’ Constituency. Solo exhibitions since 
1959, in London and in various Indian cities. 
National Exhibition Awards in 1957, '63, '73 and 
84. Silver Medal of Bombay Art Society, 1960. 
Professor, M. S. University of Baroda, Faculty of 
Fine Arts, since 1966. Dean of the Faculty, 1981-85. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


Let me confess in the beginning that | am not a very vocal 
person. About my paintings, | believe that the work speaks for 
itself, but the process of thinking has been continuous, constant 
and subtle. Over the years, certain ideas are evolved, many 
things are rejected, many thoughts clarified and many aspects 
revised. | have tried to collect these thoughts and express them 
in words. 

Georg Lechner: Could you say something about your sources? 
Patel: Most of the images | take from Nature rather than from 
man-made things. The energy which we experience is from 
Nature. 

Lechner: Colours of Nature seem to become more and more 
monochrome? 

Patel: I'm not interested in colour. To me it is a very misleading 
thing. 

Nagel: | observe that my eyes sometimes are in doubt whether 
the black form is a negative one going into it or whether it's 
positive. | have the possibility of seeing it in two ways. Do you 
think that this impression is emphasised in the slide or do you 
have the same two possibilities when having the object in front 
of you? 

Fuchs: It's concave. 

Patel: Yes. 

Das: Observing your drawings, | feel some anatomic chaos in 
the figure. Do you have any conception of that kind? 

Patel: | take most things from Nature and the human being. 
The human being is a part of Nature as | understand it. So, a 
portion of the human being, a portion of Nature, | combine 
and gather the image, put energy into it, to make it more 
alive on the surface. You may call it organic or give it any 
other name. 

Question: Have you ever done any sculpture? 

Patel: No, not yet. 

Everything takes time, ours is a short span of life... We are 
here for forty years, the first twenty you don't know anything 
about art. Another forty years, it's in your hands, how you use 
it is your choice. So | decided to paint something. 

Das: I'm excited to see your work, it's excellent. You once made 





Untitled (1975-76) 


Blowtorch on wood and enamel; 61.0 x 61.0 cm. 
Collection: Department of Fine Arts, Government of Jammu and Kashmir 


Photo courtesy the artist 
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Untitled (1980) 
Black ink on paper; 51.0 x 71.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 








Untitled (1985) 
Acrylic on canvas; 122.0 x 122.0 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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a beautiful torso. Have you ever thought of converting it into 
sculpture? 

Patel: Actually, | haven't... | might one day, perhaps. 
Lechner: Your work calls for it. 

Patel: I'm very hopeful and optimistic about things. 

Bawa: You said you think colours are misleading but | realise 
that you use yellow or red. In your earlier paintings you have 
used a lot of gold also. In your plywood there’s a lot of colour, 
ochres, black and in-between bronze, don't you feel these colours 
matter to you? 

Patel: | see the colours... using colour doesn't help me іп any 
way. If my colour scheme is brown, | can’t help it. | don’t want to 
paint over it. To preserve my scheme | might paint over it one 
day, if it is possible. It is a question of preservation. 

Raza: Greys and blacks are among the most beautiful colours in 
existence. 

Patel: | appreciate colour, but for me it’s not useful. 

Raza: Would you say greys and blacks are not colours? 

Patel: They're natural colours which | come across more or less. 
But they don't stimulate my sort of imagination. | might use 
colours after five or ten years. 

Question: But in the last slides we saw the colour red. 

Patel: | started using red. 

Question: 15 it the beginning, or... ? 

Patel: | use red as energy, as a field, but not as colour. As a 
vibrating field. 

Question: Can you say something about how you came to do 
drawings after the wood works? 

Patel: To tell you frankly, | worked in wood from 1962 to 1975. 


At times it was quite difficult for me to handle the wood and the 


burning and other things. ! did not want to waste more of my 
energy in it. That is the one reason | can give. And the handling 
part also was quite difficult for me because | used to do it 
single-handed, without employing anyone, most of the time. Then 
| thought drawing is easier to handle with black ink. 

Das: l'm much impressed with your works during all these years. 
But the same pleasure can be got when you work in canvas. This 
is very important because the artist has to get some pleasure in 
his work, because he expresses himself, he sees himself whole. So 
you are very much involved, dedicated to your work. All the 
work in wood means much to me all these years. So you change 
from that medium, that form, transfer your inner feelings to the 
canvas. You do it because you get some pleasure from it, don't 
you? 

Patel: | don't think it’s a very sound notion. When people paint 
they enjoy it, this is a very wrong notion. When you write poetry 
it's not for enjoyment. You want to express something. It is for 
communication. Then it becomes about society and other 
people. It's not an occasion for pleasure, but to bring out certain 
things, which are in your consciousness. That is more important. 
Das: No, because we have discussed this earlier. Picasso painted 
"Guernica", and said it gave him pleasure. If you create some- 
thing expressing horror or fantasy, it may be the artist can get 
some pleasure from it. 

Patel: | can also paint like many other painters. People have 
painted situations of horror and other things, it is their sort of job 
to do it. It is their problem. 

Das: | agree this is their problem. 

Santosh: Why do you talk about joy and other things, art is 
expression, that's all. Expression itself. 

Das: That's true, it is expression.. 

Sheikh: One can see that you choose a fondi and continue to 
use that format for a long time. | mean, ! would like an answer 
to the first question: is there any particular reason why you use 
that format, and the second is do you think there is an element 


of design in it? | think that you have an imperial size paper 


or you have two by two, and all your forms are pieces of wood. 
In canvas you take five by four or four by four. I think generally 
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it is square, sometimes it is rectangular and in the case of 
drawing it is usually imperial size. 

Patel: | think | use what is available in the market. If | get ten feet 
by ten feet paper | can use it also. If there is a demand then | can 
meet it. But for my demand on myself | prefer the smaller one. 


STATEMENT 


My work has nothing to do with space and colour; nor does it 
refer to realities that are relevant and exist outside it. The work 
emerges on its own accord, has its own connotations, and 
makes, finds and accommodates its own existence, asserting its 
presence near and around with its radiant flavour, like pollen in 
the air. This fertilising presence establishes a new identity in 
one who happens to see the work. 

Nothing happens in this Encounter, as the work itself is a 
happening, a self-encounter. There is no meaning to be derived 
from it, as | have nothing to say except that everything in my 
work is enveloped in an area of its own existence, a physical 
world without an end and without a direction. But there is the 
feeling, the sense of things expanding, of new forms emerging 
and of the dignity of explicit aesthetics in the work. 

| ат in my work; | happen to be in it. It is as | am, containing 
the millions and billions of years that go back to an original 
search for the significance of Nature, the sense of nothingness. 
This contains experiences which are beyond the realm of the 
so-called factual experiences and other factors as well as the 
relevance of time. In my work | do not want to express these 
so-called experiences. To try and express the effects of such 
simple daily experiences in a work of art is stupid innocence, a 
false judgement of the meaning and place of time—of total, 
continuous, unending experience or the consciousness of man. 
No single human experience in life can be a yardstick to 
measure art or to pass judgement on it. Art is eternal energy, the 
emergence of form through the ages, form which determines the 
fundamentals of growth. 

Art is no more a valid programme —it is like music which 
has nothing to offer — т our time. The experience of valid art — 
how you or | or anyone encounters it, how you enter its world 
and unravel its destiny — depends on what you mean by art, 
whether you call it art or anything else. 
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WOLFGANG LAIB 








Photo courtesy the artist 


Laib, Wolfgang (b. Metzingen, Germany, 1950). 
Lives near Biberach, Riss. No formal art training. 
Medical studies in Tübingen, 1968-74. Studies in 
Indian religion, philosophy and languages, 1970-74. 
Works exclusively as an artist. First used "milk 
stones’ as a medium іп 1975, and began using 
pollen in 1977, rice in 1983. Recipient of Jürgen- 
Ponto-Foundation Award, 1980. Lived in New York, 
1981 and 1985. Solo exhibitions from 1976 in 
Germany, Italy, U.S.A., U.K., Greece, France and 
other countries. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


First, | want to say something about my life. | was born in 1950 
and grew up іп а very small village near the Black Forest where 
my parents live, and most of the time, | still live there. | have a 
studio and it's for me a very beautiful environment which is very 
important for my art. My art comes out of this landscape. It's not 
out of the people there, it's more to do with the trees and the 
plants and the animals and all that's in the forest. But not the 
culture, not so much what people think there and what they do 
there. As a child | had much experience with art too, for my 
parents loved art and they had also a collection of different 
kinds of art, old as well as modern. And there were many artists 
in our house, old and very young. 

Especially in the sixties, when | was fifteen or sixteen, | 
remember two things which were quite important for me. One 
was the Constantin Brancusi studio in Paris. The second | 
remembered yesterday when Santosh made his speech about 
Tantric art. | remembered my first experience with these 
things when my father brought home the first book published 
in Europe about Tantric art by Ajit Mukherjee. We were all 
very much impressed with these things which modern artists 
searched so hard for, and we realised that they were already 
hundreds of years old. We were quite fascinated about this, 
and also it was the main reason that my parents took me to 
India for the first time. Most probably, it’s why | am here 
today too. 

After school | studied medicine at the university for six years. | 
finished all that, but never practised medicine. During this period 
at my university there was a very good institute for Indian 
philosophy and Indian languages. | had a beautiful friendship 
with a professor and learned much from him. During this time | 
made two sculptures, most probably the only real traditional 
sculptures | have made till now. They were big stones and | 
worked on them with chisels. | polished them into an egg shape. 
Certainly this was the influence of Brancusi’s egg. One | still have 
with me, and one | made in Turkey at the tomb of Jala-uddin 
Rumi, and it's still there. Also, this was a very important 
experience for me, the poems of Jala-uddin Rumi, the dance, all 
that adds up to Sufism. In ‘74 | left the university, and half a year 


later began what you see in the slides. My works are very 
difficult to photograph, so | have to explain them a little bit. 

This is white marble. This is a pure white marble from Greece. 
It's very small, one of the smallest pieces | have ever made, 
about forty centimetres by thirty centimetres, and about six 
centimetres high [not illustrated]. | call them “milk stones" 
because that's just what they are for me. It's white marble and 
on it's upper surface | think you can see an indentation, a very 
shallow indentation, about one millimetre deep or two, and this 
is to keep milk. So you see it empty now. And then you see 
it with milk. This was my first object which | created after 
medical school. For me it was just the answer, what | had to say 
about what | had learned about the human body. Also, about 
science of the twentieth century. After all, | found there was 
much more to see and to find than in science. 

J. J. Bhabha: Do you have a reason to put this white piece on 
a white ground? 

Laib: It's not only white, the milk has a colour, but it's not a white 
liquid... 

Bhabha: ... No, no, l'm talking about the ground. For the 
photography you didn’t put a black cloth... 

Laib: No, | kept it as it is. 

Bhabha: You wanted it. 

Laib: Yes. | made this photograph as it is... 

Here you see how | pour the milk on the stone. The milk, it's 
something which only lasts for some hours... It’s the opposite 
of painting where you have all the time. It's something real 
only if there are some people to do this. If somebody is doing 
this and if somebody is looking at this then it has an existence 
for some hours, and then it's swept away. 

Two years later | began to collect pollen from different 
flowers from the meadows around my house, from the forest 
which is nearby, from dandelions, from buttercups, from pines. | 
sifted them. It's something which starts for me in February or 
March every year, and then goes on to June, July, August. | do 
my collecting every day. 

Georg Lechner: How many hours a day? 

Laib: That depends on the sun, mostly on the energy of the sun. 
Lechner: What do you mean by the energy of the sun? 

Laib: For me it's a very beautiful experience. In the morning 
when there is dew on the meadow, all the dandelion blossoms 
are closed. As soon as the sun rises, more and more of the dew 
disappears. It needs a certain heat on the meadow to open the 
blossoms and to open all this energy up. It's something very 
beautiful. It’s my experience every morning, and | find this a 
miracle, how this goes on and on... 

Question: 15 this unfinished, what you showed? 

Laib: ...and then | sift this pollen on the floor, mostly on 
the floor if the floor is really flat, which is the most beautiful 
for me. Here you see pine pollen sifted on the floor, it's an 
unfinished piece. The same pine pollen which | have here in 
the show is a very small piece on glass, because there the 
floor is not flat enough to have it directly on the floor. 
Bhabha: When it is finished, the whole floor will be covered? 
Laib: No, it's just a round, you will see it in the next slide too, it's 
more finished, so it's just to walk around and to see it. Because 
this is in my studio, in the middle, most of the floor is covered, it's 
a very big piece. 

| had it for two months and then | re-collected the pollen in 
a jar. And in an exhibition, for instance, | had the same piece 
at the last Documenta in '82. It's such a fragile situation. In 
such an exhibition having it for three months, where about 
300,000 people see it, that's quite a challenge. 

Nagel: Let me just know something about the pollen. If you 
collect it, does it change colour within a month or is it something 
like organic material that changes and gets rotten? 

Laib: Of course it's organic. So | have to be very careful. For 
instance, this pollen which | have here now is already five years 
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Chandraprabha 
Shravana Belgola 
White marble 


Photo courtesy the artist 


“The statue of Chandraprabha has a very close connection with my milk 
stones in every sense — visual and spiritual — it's not only the white 
marble or the milk which is used for the abhishekhams." 


old. The pollen from the dandelion is very coarse and organic, 
so this is something to be careful about. The pine pollen, on the 
other hand, is very dry, like the finest cement, and so if you keep 
it in a dry place nothing will happen to it. The colour hasn't 
changed during the years | have had it. 

Lechner: When did you get the idea of collecting pollen rather 
than anything else? 

Laib: It was in 1977 when | did this the first time and certainly it's 
something which is surrounding me and it's something which just 
comes out of my everyday experience, it's not something which 
is far away. 

Lechner: Could you define the artist's role in this work? 

Laib: I’m very far away from painting and from sculpture. | feel 
art is something which has to do with all and everything. Art can 
create a very open situation for our life. 

Question: Could you elaborate on what you said? When you 
said that art is an open situation. Could you develop it? 

Laib: | find that in art everything is possible. In science you have 
to be logical, you have to be rational. All decisions are already 
made... whereas in art you can turn things around. 

Fuchs: But you can't play trumpet on a piano. You know, there 
are categories such as being gifted to do art. | mean art is 
something extraordinary. | don't think that art is everywhere 
and everybody can do art. 

Laib: | find for instance a statement of Joseph Beuys very 
beautiful, "Everybody is an artist or everywhere is art". 
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Milk Stone Without Milk (1976) 
White marble; 29.0 x 30.0 x 5.0 cm. 
Photo courtesy the artist 





Milk Stone Filled With Milk (1976) 
White marble and milk; 29.0 x 30.0 x 5.0 cm. 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Collecting Pollen From Dandelions In The Meadow 
Photo courtesy the artist 


"| collected pollen from dandelions in the meadows around my house and pollen from pine in the forest nearby — 
for months, every day — and after that | have half a jar of pollen, sometimes two jars. | sift the pollen 
on a rectangular surface on the floor —to see it. It has nothing to do with a pigment or a painting — it has 
the most powerful colour, but it is much more than a colour— it's the potential beginning of the life of millions 
of plants, plants for whole countries. . . ." 





Pollen From Pine (1984) 
5.0 x 6.0 m. 
Photo courtesy the artist 


Sifted on the floor without fixing, installation in artist's studio. 
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The Sixty-three Rice Meals For A Stone (1984) 
Brass thalis from Gujarat, rice and a stone 
Installed in the artist's studio 
Photo courtesy the artist 


"Sixty-three plates — thalis — with mounds of rice for a stone. 
One mound with pollen from buttercups which | collected nearby. 
Mounds of food for a stone. Food not only for the human body. 

To see things connected to each other in a very different way 
than science in the last few centuries could ever imagine. 

The search for unity of all things. Some days ago ! found a sentence by 
Kant, defining Nature as 'The sum total of phenomena insofar as they are 
connected with each other throughout.' And the number of 63: a homage 

to the 63 South Indian Shaivite saints, mostly ascetics, 
who lived more from fasting than from eating." 
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Тһе Five Mountains And Not То Climb Оп (1984) Jars With Pollen From Dandelion, Buttercup, Sorrel, Beech and Hazelnut 
Pollen from hazelnut, ht. 6.0 cm. Exhibition at Sperone Westwater Fischer Gallery, New York, 1981 
Photo courtesy the artist Photo courtesy the artist 
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Mohanti: Excuse me, could you please leave the questions to the 
end because | find this, his voice, the images and the description 
so beautiful and so soothing that questions seem to distract from 
the total experience. | think | would ask to experience it first and 
then ask the questions. 

Das: The pollen pieces — do you preserve them? Do you care to 
preserve the finished product? 

Laib: What do you mean? What preserve? 

Das: The object you have executed on the floor, how long has it 
remained? 

Laib: For half a year. 

Lechner: As long as he lived there. 

So this is the same which | made here. It is two years ago in 
my studio and you know it's called "The Sixty-three Rice Meals 
For A Stone" and | don't have to explain more because you saw 
it here. One thing is different, one thali has a mound with 
pollen from buttercup. 

Nambiar: Why sixty-three? 

Laib: Sixty-three is like a homage to the sixty-three South 
Indian saints, Shaivite saints. 

Bawa: Are you particular about the rice, which kind of rice you 
will use? 

Laib: Just ordinary rice. 

Bawa: You can use any kind of rice? 

Laib: For me it's just like food, it's the normal white rice. If people 
would eat brown rice | would use brown rice, it's as simple as 
that. E 
Pochkhanawala: How do you sell your work if you have to 
sweep it off every six months or two months? 

Laib: The pollen pieces are certainly the most difficult pieces to 
sell. But the galleries are selling the jars of pollen. 

Kinley: How, by what sort of process, do you get your ideas? In 
other words, how do you make your choice of what to do next? 
And maybe you can say some more about whether you have 
any affinities with other artists. 

Laib: | think my choices come out of my life, every artist does 
this. | imagine that this is my choice, it's only my choice to live, 
which comes most probably first and then out of this comes what 
I'm doing, and vice versa. And that's very important, | find, for 
every artist. And as to the second question, which artist do | 
have a near connection to —1 have a very close friendship with 
Mario Merz. He's an italian artist and we have a very close 
connection on very different levels. We are very different 
people. But for both of us it is amazing that although we come 
from different countries with different cultures there is so much in 
common in our interest and how we do things, and yet his work 
appears very different from mine but this makes it so exciting. 
Mohanti: Have you been influenced by Buddhism and Jain 
gardens? 

Laib: | have been influenced by many things but | never got 
really caught. 

Geeti Sen: | was really very much moved by some of the things 
you said. | want to quote what you said and the question comes 
from this. You said that art has to be very open and has to be 
all and everything. You talked about the milk stones and the 
pouring of milk on the milk stones. You talked about collecting 
pollen and putting it on. All this is transient. You use the word 
ritual which is the way | would interpret it. Art is a ritual as 
art has been a ritual in India in so many ways. It is the making 
which is important rather than the finished product. Is thot it, 
am | correct in assessing that? 

'Laib: Both, ! would say both. It's both. Both are very beautiful 
and necessary... I’m not excluding one from the other. It's not 
only the ritual, it's not only the doing, it's also things which are 
temporary. For instance my milk stones. The stone is always 
there. | polished it once and for me that's why | said it's like a 
ritual, and then the milk will be in only for certain hours. It's a 
very exciting mixture of all these different senses of time.... 
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Pochkhanawala: | was waiting to ask this, that is he creating a 
modern ritual and is he against all the clattered materialism that 
he finds? 

Laib: No, | can't see this. 

Khakhar: ... this question again leads to another thing when 
Geeti Sen said that it becomes a ritual. You find that even in 
Indian rituals people wash everything and they start painting on 
the floor. ! don't know to what extent it really becomes a 
creation, because in a certain kind of craftsmanship also you're 
getting more because you are really experiencing getting 
involved. So whether it is on that level of craftsmanship or 
whether it is on the level of ritual or whether it is on the level of 
creation that you're working, I’m not really able to see. 

Laib: As | said, | don't believe so much in creation. That's 
especially what I felt was so very beautiful in Indian philosophy. 
Last year | was in Gujarat and | visited some places where 
Gandhi lived. | found a very beautiful sentence by Gandhi... 
he said, "I never invented anything in my life. What | did and 
what 1 lived is as old as stones and rocks and mountains." 
Lechner: You described Nature as such as the most beautiful and 
the prime creator. Where do you allot a role to man? As an 
admirer of that only or as another creator; as part of Nature? As 
Professor Fuchs pointed out the other evening in the panel 
discussion, all there is on earth other than Nature is the creation 
of master-minds, of artistic and scientific master-minds. Where 
does our role come in? 

Laib: | feel, as | said, that creation is something very suspicious 
for me. 

Fuchs: If you love Nature why don't you leave the pollen in the 
woods where it actually belongs? And then if you take it into the 
world of your studio which is a house among many, a much 
more beautiful house, a very aesthetically arranged house but 
still a part completely out of the invention of the human world 
and values and then you arrange it on the floor and you don't 
hang it on the wall, | don't see any difference. You occupy space 
which has been empty before, so you cover an empty wall or 
you cover an empty floor, it's all the same to me. You choose a 
square, you apply all these things exactly in the same aesthetic 
that have been artistically in use for thousands of years since 
they've covered their walls of their caves. We're still doing the 
same things today. | don't see any specific difference nor do | 
see that art is something so very open. | think what you do is 
very "à la mode" and follows a lot of experiments of the let's say 
modern art in its last moment of decay. And then I’m glad we're 
living in post-modern times where we remember that creation is 
something specifically human and it is a sign of the dignity of 
man. And your work is part of it and what puzzles me is that 
you don't want to see it. And that you sell the pollen is really 
illogical to me, absolutely. 

Laib: To me it's not. 

Fuchs: Anybody can collect pollen and sell it. 

Laib: Yes, for that’s exactly the... 

Fuchs: In every pharmacy and drugstore you can do so since | 
remember | did. You make paste of it don't you? It’s supposed to 
be very healthy. Bees do it. 

Nagel: Let me just add one comment on this. You're suspicious 
about the creative act but | really can say that it’s an achievement 
for you to have made something new within the expansion of 
art. That І can see. But isn't this also a creative act and a part of 
your effort to think about how to expand the possibilities. within 
the artistic development and isn't this also a part, well, let's say a 
bit critically, of speculation — what can | do that is new? This is a 
creative act for me. 

Laib: So it is very good that it is not new. That is exactly what 1 
found so beautiful in Gandhi's sentence, that it isn’t new and 
therefore it was so powerful because it was not new. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


| was born in Vienna and came to England just before the War. 
| went to school and was brought up there. | was in the army 
and then went to art school in London. After that I've taught in 
various art schools. In the early fifties, when | was a student, we 
in England didn't know very much about what was going on in 
America. Most of our knowledge of other art was from France. 
The great influence was Pablo Picasso. Various people followed 
Picasso's kind of art and what | like to call post-cubist. There 
was also an argument about figurative art. Today one can 
hardly remember what it was like. 

| explored some of these possibilities and, in the end, ! couldn't 
see a future in that kind of constructed art which had no real 
basis anymore. | felt that Picasso's example in a way was more 
important than the images he produced, because they were so 
personal to him that you couldn't build on them. And so the first 
real influence on me, | mean contemporary influence, was of 
Nicolas de Stael. He seemed to offer a possibility of painting 
that was open. It was not a system and not a highly individual 
way of making images such as those of Picasso. So that's really 
where | started, if you like, seriously as an artist. And then | went 
on working in the same direction. 

| eventually found that the influence of de Stael was too 
general, and | began to look at people like Ingres and Matisse. 
| don't know which one came first: whether my interest in 
non-European art and particularly Indian, in Indian miniatures 
and particularly Rajasthani paintings, whether that came first or 
whether it was the result of looking at, of being interested in, the 
work of Matisse and Gauguin. I think there is a connection. What 
| really didn't want to do was to paint illusionistic space. 
| wanted to make images. This was what led me towards 
non-European art. 
Question: The paint applied is very thick, isn't it? 
Kinley: Yes, l've used the palette knife quite a lot. The larger 
paintings are always on canvas. l've never painted on anything 
else, and some of the smaller things are on paper, oil on paper. 
Geeti Sen: | think Matisse was the first after Gauguin, the first 
European artist who quite consciously painted in a non-Renaissance 
way ...A lot of your paintings seems to include the painting 





Swimmer (1978) 
Oil on paper; 45.7 x 66.0 cm. 
Private Collection 
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Ambush (1984) 
Oil on paper; 36.8 x 50.8 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
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within the painting. | think Matisse also did that. 
Kinley: Yes, | was aware of that: Paintings and a figure, a 
painting of a figure and a painting of paintings of flowers. 
Question: Can you say something about your use of colour? 
Kinley: Well, | use the colour to identify the elements. | mean my 
figures are pinkish and trees are green and so on. They're not 
descriptive as such, but my paintings depend on colour a lot, on 
the relationship of the colours and the amount of colour. 
Question: Would you say that your work is influenced by 
Rajasthani paintings? 
Kinley: Yes, | hope you see that. The very thing | admire about 
Rajasthani painting is how it operates. One of the important 
things is the absolutely wonderful sense of the pictorial, that you 
see the painting and don't read it. 
Question: Does the source of your imagery stem from any actual 
experience, visually? 
Kinley: | would say, nearly always. | have to have some 
experience first. | can't invent. 
Question: May that partly be dominated by the colours of the 
situation? 
Kinley: No, the colour is sometimes invented — it’s not the right 
word — elaborated. | mean the colour is more expressive. 
Question: Intuitive? 
Kinley: Well, yes. 

In about the late sixties | started thinking about animals. 
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Bawa: Any particular animals? 

Kinley: These are sheep. And those are studies of sheep, and 
they resulted in this painting which is quite large. And what 
| wanted to get at was the movement of the sheep in a way. 
Question: It looks like tables! 

Kinley: Tables? Yes, if you like. | tried to make an image that 
doesn't describe but is recognisable. 

Question: You spoke of movements, it seems to me they're still 
images, not movements. 

Kinley: Yes, they are not moving. But if you imagine being near 
the painting you can hardly ever stand absolutely still in front of 
it without actually describing it. 

There is a group of studies and paintings done during or after 
my first visit to India in 1976. The aeroplane has not specifically 
to do with that, but | did come on an aeroplane, so | put it in 
there and that's a study for it [not illustrated]. 

These are two studies of monkeys. | did all these over a 
number of years after | got back from India. 

Question: Are these studies in oil? 

Kinley: Yes, they're all in oil. 

Question: Would you exhibit your studies? 

Kinley: Not if | can avoid it. 

| saw a number of monkeys in India. My images all stem from 
this image of the leaping monkey that | saw, and | played 
around with this idea to try and see how it worked. 





Red Monkey (1978) 
Oil on canvas; 172.7 x 181.6 cm. 
Collection: The Arts Council 
Photo courtesy, the artist 
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Four Sheep (1970) 
Oil on canvas; 203.2 x 259.1 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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Fields (1972) 
Oil on canvas; 100.3 x 142.2 cm. 
Private Collection 
Photo courtesy the artist 





STATEMENT 


In the catalogue for the exhibition “Statements” held in 1956 at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art in London, | answered the 
question: Do you aim to find recognisable images in your 
paintings? “1 do... this does not imply a return to ‘Realism’ ог 
‘Naturalism’.... but translating experience (largely but not 
exclusively of a visual kind) into paint." 

My aims have not fundamentally changed. | try to make 
paintings which are strong enough to remain in the memory as 
coherent images even after a brief encounter, and | am 
concerned with the rehabilitation of the language of painting as 
an autonomous and independent means of expression. 

My paintings are not visual equivalents for ideas which have 
their origins in literature, philosophy or science. Since my student 
days | have been wary of equating scientific discovery (in the 
context of the Renaissance, for instance) with progress in art. 
| search for images which are neither descriptive nor anecdotal, 
but which can exist as independent forms, rather like sculpture. 
This search for a definitive form often results in a long series of 
works on the same theme. Also, | do not want my paintings to 
be read (from left to right as it were) but intend them to be 
"seen". (Perhaps this is why so many centrally placed images 
recur in my work). 

| use colour to fix the image in its context, and the precise 
relationships between the elements in a painting are crucial to 
the expression of its meaning. My paintings are formal 
reconstructions of experience, and could be seen as equivalents 
for the circumstances which were their original motivation. They 
are often the result of direct observation, but sometimes also 
reflect other kinds of personal experience and concerns. For 
instance, | have frequently painted animals | have seen, to 
reassert, among other things, their right to respect in a culture 
which | believe accords them only marginal consideration. 

In a series of works, "Fields" (1970-72), | tried to express the 
experience of movement (landscape seen from a moving train) 
in formal terms. 

“Swimmer” is the remembered image of a person | saw 
swimming in the Jumna from the terrace of the Taj Mahal early 
one morning. 
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"Ambush" (1984) deals with the theme of unexpected threat. 

It will, | hope, be obvious from this attempt to write about my 
work that | am very much interested in cultures and civilisations 
outside Europe, and their art, which has usually developed in 
very different ways. Indian art, and in particular, its classical 
sculpture and Rajasthani painting of the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century have been of special interest to me. 

Although | was already familiar with the work of many 
Indian artists, | was still surprised, during the East-West Encounter, 
to hear them one after another (with one or two notable 
exceptions), whilst insisting that his roots were deep in the 
tradition of Indian art, speak only of its and his involvement in 
myth, narrative and symbolism (i.e. content). At the same time 
many of these same artists were adopting in their work 
outmoded pictorial formulae and conventions acquired from 
Europe. There was, | felt, some difficulty in communication 
between the Indian artists and us Westerners. We, | think, 
understand something rather different when we talk about 
"form" in art; and also when we discuss "content" and "subject- 
matter". The curiosity about methods, materials and procedures 
was also interesting and surprising, as was the participation of 
only one woman artist. 

In general, the Encounter was a most enjoyable occasion, 
thanks to its excellent organisation by Dr. Lechner of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan and Mr. Jamshed Bhabha of the National Centre 
for the Performing Arts, and the very generous support of 
Bombay's cultural and diplomatic community. | renewed many 
old friendships, and made new ones. | hope that as a result 
| now have a better understanding of the concerns and 
ambitions of Indian artists, and of their struggle to succeed in an 
artistic environment which does not offer them the kind of 
support we are accustomed to in the West. The opportunity to 
live and work together for a week made me particularly aware 
of the enormous energy and commitment of artists in India 
today, and above all of their generosity of spirit. Their 
willingness to share and discuss ideas with their fellow artists 
was a salutary lesson. 
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Photo courtesy Max Mueller Bhavan, Bombay 


Lagoutte, Claude (Б. France, 1935). Engaged іп 
scientific studies, Paris and Yvras (Gironde). 
Solo exhibitions since 1977 in France and Germany. 
Represented in several French museums and galleries. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


| came to Bombay for the first time in 1958. Since then, | have 
come to love India, and I've travelled nearly all over the 
country. 

| was born in Rochefort, a small town beside the Atlantic 
Ocean. This is beautiful, flat country with white houses and with 
the tides sweeping the white beaches. The light is supposed to 
be extremely refined, and the shades of the sky very clear. It’s a 
harbour, and it has been always in touch with foreign countries. 
When | was a child, | had next door to my house people coming 
back from Asia, some colonial officers probably. Once | came 
into their sitting-room and saw a huge golden Buddha shining in 
the shade. This taught me that there was some other world 
somewhere out there, and yet | felt that the Buddha was also 
right inside me. This | never forgot. 

When | was sixteen, | joined the Navy. Ever since, | have been 
on the move, and going around the world, to Africa, to Asia; 
my philosophy has been: “better to be somewhere else — be on 
the move.” So far as | remember | had that passion for painting, 
that strange passion or even addiction for creating artistic 
objects. As a painter | was never interested in painting any 
human form. | always thought of landscapes. First | sat before 
the landscape and thought | was Utrillo, and then | was 
Cézanne. In this kind of painting the eye follows the lines just like 
the billiard ball which ricochets back on the edge of the table. 
And the subject is defined between those lines, it lives from its 
relationship with the edges of the painting. It’s caught into a kind 
of network in collaboration with the edges. Later, the shapes 
started to dissolve, and | kept only the vibrations. Then | thought | 
was Monet. Coming closer and closer, | had a microscopic view 
but no visible shapes. 

In the seventies | realised that | wanted to be a full-time 
painter, but | had great trouble because | was no longer 
interested in drawing; forms on white background, a bunch of 
flowers or a nude woman were of no interest to me. Photography 
does that. | was a painter, but had nothing to paint, really. | was 
а painter with empty hands. So | had a hard time for four years. 
| was at my wit's end. The ready-made paint didn't give me апу 
satisfaction, the easel and the canvas didn't interest me. 


| came out of those difficult years thanks to two things that 
happened in my life. First, | had to live rather cheaply. | started 
travelling on foot, to visit France. Once | went from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mediterranean to have a bath; | realised then that 
| was no longer sitting in front of a landscape; | was going 
through it. My feet gave me the experience, whereas my hands 
realised the idea. 

Question: Were you wearing shoes? 

Lagoutte: Of course. My feet told me what my hands hadn't told 
me before. Secondly, | made up my mind to give up everything 
in the studio. | gave up the canvas and took instead raw 
material, raw cloth. | gave up ready-made paints and took 
powders, powder pigments and medium. | gave up the stretcher 
and used a free canvas. | gave up even brushes and used my 
hands or the hazard of a pigment being carried by the medium 
into the depth of the canvas. | rediscovered the pleasure of 
painting. 

When walking, | used to see peasants cultivating their land by 
ploughing and turning the soil. The peasants make the landscape; 
natural landscapes don’t exist; it is the work of the peasant- 
artists, as it were. | decided to imitate, more or less symbolically, 
their work. | took a surface, canvas or paper, then | cut it into 
strips with scissors, strip after strip. And one after the other 
| twisted and dipped the strips not in paint but in medium and 
powder which were not yet mixed. So the painting is made 
inside the folds of the strips and it’s made by itself; there is a kind 
of dialogue or trialogue between the canvas, the pigment and 
the medium. And when it’s dry | untwist the strips and stitch them 
side by side by machine so that the machine annihilates the 
effect of the scissors. At the end | get the surface of a paper or 
canvas without images, but with traces of the work done and 


the time spent. That's all it says at that stage, but | thought it was 
a starting point, so | kept always the unit of surface and the unit 
of time. 

This also reminds me of the rules of French classical tragedy of 
the seventeenth century, the unit of action and the unit of time. 
After all, I'm from the country of Poussin and Braque, those 
painters for whom a classical point of view was still valid. 
| made up my mind to start work for one month. | was in my 
country house near Bordeaux, that is, in the middle of the 
vineyards of the famous Bordeaux wines, an extremely 
sophisticated landscape for the mind. | started in September and 
worked during the whole month. With soil from the garden, 
damp with the first humidity, the first dew of autumn. And after 
a month's work | started another canvas in October. | copied the 
colour of dead leaves and the colour of the red juice of grapes, 
October being the grape-harvest season. And then in November 
| buried the canvas under the ground to follow the vegetation, 
and the famous myth of Proserpina who was raped and carried 
underground, the symbol of autumn. In December, | let the 
canvas freeze outside on the roof of my house and be washed 
by the first snows. That was my first show, which was called 
"September, October, November, December". 

A year later | started some new work, but the grass around 
my house was growing too fast, and | asked a neighbour to 
give me a lesson in cutting grass. He told me that if you are a 
good worker, you can scythe the area of one "journal" every 
day. In the month of June you have to start at six o'clock in the 
morning and you can cut this area of one "journal". It's about 
an acre, but a "journal" is an area that differs from one province 
to the other because it's a unit not of an area but of work, 
actually of a working day. | was unable to use the scythe and 
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had to take to painting again. | had the idea of taking my 
"journal" because "journal" in French means both this unit of an 
area and a newspaper. | used to read Le Monde, so | said, I’m 
going to take the first sheet of Le Monde and work it during one 
day. And any kind of work | do each day, | will keep. So | 
started working the sheet, the area of Le Monde, by the same 
process every day and included a lot of things. 

Later | was in Bayreuth attending the Wagner Festival and 
there | worked with the Frankfurter Allgemeinen Zeitung in the 
same way. Wherever | was, | used the local newspapers. 
Always thinking of the unit of surface and the unit of time. When 
| was in Tamil Nadu | worked on the same principle with a 
Tamil newspaper, but there | used three days. | liked three for a 
lot of reasons. Maybe I'd better not explain it, it would take too 
much time. 

Another time | walked from my place to another province of 
France for seven days and | made seven canvases relating to the 
seven stages. I'm still wandering on foot, still painting, it's а 
great source of experience for me, and obviously painting is a 
kind of mapping my route. The titles | give are "Voyage d'hiver" 
which means Winter Journey (homage to Schubert's “Winterreise”, 
of course) or "Trajet", that is Route, or "Montagne". Some- 
times “Montagne et Eau”, Mountain and Water, to pay 
homage to the old Chinese masters. The title is a problem for 
me: if you have too many ideas before starting a painting, it’s 
a kind of opportunism. So what to do? | think the idea has to 
come with the work. 

These paintings are handy, good for travelling, the canvases 
came in my bag. It's painting for travelling and travelling for 
painting. The long pieces can perfectly depict mobility and 
continuity, which easel paintings usually сап? do. | chose the 
presence of a viewer in the middle of a painting. Since there are 
no significant edges, the eye is free to wander inside the 
painting. The viewer can invent his own shapes. My paintings 
are not affirmations, but a kind of proposition, so that the 
spectator has to do the job along with the painter. And the details 
have a different relationship with the totality. It’s not a 
relationship of shape and background, of course. All is 
background and all is shape. 

| would like to experiment with the painter and the viewer. 
It's a little like Indian classical music. It's an open music, it invites 
people to come into the music. It just asks you to come into this 
kind of building, where you can get lost or find your own way. 
And what is remarkable in it is this unique combination of 
extreme precision and extreme freedom. This is a great plan for 
painting. | think it is the utmost art. 

This attitude in painting is very close to what science now 
shares, because in past centuries, science was a manner of 
catching, of measuring reality or what was supposed to be 
reality, independent of man. And now the scientists tell us 
that there is a flow. There is no object, there is no event, 
there is not even a subject, things have no self. The Buddhists 
speak of Anatma. | think it's very useful to think of that 
as a painter. 

Art is very simple for me, something like eating or sleeping. 
| don't think | can use sophisticated devices for my work, except 
a sewing machine. 

Fuchs: Rodin used just clay to build complete statues with simple 
means. | mean, the oxide that you have mixed with water or 
glue on your canvas is the very same oxide that Raphael used. 
It is not a question of the device you use that makes art. 
Lagoutte: But | think the place of the device is different with 
Raphael. His means are just means in his paintings, because he 
intended to show something else. | don't intend to show 
something else, | intend to show the means and the work. 
Question: The means are the cloth. It is woven somewhere in the 
factory or on a hand loom. But the cloth which you are using or 
the paper, you don't manufacture your own paper and your 


own cloth or grow the cotton. 

Lagoutte: | don’t say | live like a savage in the forest, | just want 
to add a new element to painting. | want to do something which 
is me. But | have no philosophy. I’m not even a hippie or an 
ecologist. 

Fuchs: | think you are still in the context of your colleagues 
because you are not using anything different. You use it in a 
very personal way, and that makes the specific aesthetics of 
your paintings, which | personally like very much. | also like the 
aesthetics of the pollen and the way it is displayed, and all that 
makes sense to me in an artistic way. | don't see this specification 
that sets you apart from Fine Art as you think it does. It doesn't 
at all. 

Lagoutte: | don't feel apart from that, | feel a painter. We can be 
two opposites and still be colleagues. We are aiming at the 
same target, | think, in different ways. 

Fuchs: Do you go over it with a brush after you have sewn the 
pieces together? 

Lagoutte: No, never, | never paint. 

Santosh: How many hours a day do you work? 

Lagoutte: Whenever | feel like it. | stop for eating, | stop for 
sleeping. 

This is a very big piece. ! tried to put in all the ways of 
crossing a field. All different ways, you can see the light on the 
furrows. It's two and a half metres by five metres. 

These are some details of the things | made in Tamil Nadu 
some years ago. Perhaps some of you can see some Tamil 
culture in them, maybe, and the pigments are from India, the soil 
and everything is from India. This was made in Madurai. 
Fuchs: ls it glued or sewn? 

Lagoutte: Usually it's both because | like to show the stitching. 
Fuchs: But in any case you cut them into strips? 

Lagoutte: Yes. 

Fuchs: And, as they fall together in the combination, is that 
accidental or do you compose these elements like a mosaic? 
Lagoutte: | try not to compose. 

This is a work in which | used calligraphy [not illustrated]. | 
wrote a sentence in many different ways, and then | cut it into 
strips, and | recomposed it to catch another meaning of the 
sentence, a plastic meaning. 

This is one of the series of the seven stages of a journey in Les 
Charantes which is my region in France. This is one journey, one 
stage, it's two and a half metres high [not illustrated]. 

Now a series | made after music, after an opera which was 
created in France two years ago by Olivier Messiaen about 
the life of Saint Francis of Assisi. | made a series of these works 
[not illustrated]. This one is made on Nepos paper, you can 
read on it, "Act one", "First tableau". 

Suruchi Chand: You described one item in a painting as 
representing Saint Francis of Assisi. | don't understand why there 
should be a figurative component in this sort of form. 
Lagoutte: | think | don't describe anything. | made this work 
according to the music of Messiaen. | think it’s more or less a 
musical illustration. | didn't think of the Saint, | thought of the 
music. 

Fuchs: But there you had a given programme like the man at 
Elephanta. The programme in itself is already a piece of art if, 
for instance, you consider the mythology. It always is art 
meeting art, and so you meet the art of Messiaen and you 
reflect it in your painting. Again, you separate yourself some- 
how too much from the context of which we still are parts. 
Lagoutte: But separating is not my plan. | don't want that at all. 
Fuchs: But it turns out that way. | mean, following a programme 
or illustrating is exactly what you do. You follow the programme 
of Nature that you walk through. You reflect it. You can as well 
consider all creation a masterpiece of the creative forces of 
which we are products, as well as anything else that surrounds 
us. So we always follow a programme. 
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Lagoutte: Yes, but at different levels. | think there are different 
levels of programming! It must be more or less precise. When the 
iconography was fixed, it was a very heavy programme. Their 
position was not easy but the freedom, our freedom, is a 
problem of a different kind. 

Fuchs: No, | think Michelangelo took a great liberty when he 
painted the Sistine Chapel and represented Christ as it had never 
been done before. He's got his theme, all right, but his liberty to 
interpret it exactly matched his genius. 

Lagoutte: That is a good point because this freedom, ours, starts 
from Michelangelo. 

Fuchs: We had it before when we look at Giotto, what did he do 
to the art of Cimabue? 

Lagoutte: Okay, start from Giotto. 

Fuchs: No, | think any great artist in history already has enough 
freedom, it's not we who invented it. Neither did you or | invent 
the freedom of the artist. A creative spirit is freedom to begin 
with, because what we live in is actually the product of that 
freedom which separated man from the universe. 

Sheikh: We invented only the machine, not freedom. 

Raza: | think the question whether you wore shoes when 
walking was interesting because for us that touch is important. 
And if you had walked barefoot, | would have been very 
happy. 

Lagoutte: You know, when you read the accounts of travel by 
foot, you can immediately know if it is true or not, because if it is 
true the writer always speaks of his feet, his sore feet and of his 
shoes. If you walk you always think of your feet and of your 
shoes, in the West, because you have always trouble with them. 
We cannot walk barefoot. 

Question: When you say you have no programme, what 
motivates one work as distinct from another? 

Lagoutte: | think | didn't say | had no programme, | said | have 
the least | can. 


STATEMENT 


The painter, while walking, cuts the landscape; he experiences 
it, measuring it with his legs. He takes water from the springs, 
light from the sun, soil from the paths; he leaves his trail, 
like a furrow. 

Then immobile, in his studio, he cuts the canvas, measures it 
with his arms, gives birth to the colours by mixing pigments and 
medium; he reveals with his hands the mute text of the weaving. 

And 2. what remains is, perhaps, the scarred canvas of 
his memory . 
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Bawa, Manjit (b. Dhuri, Punjab, 1941). Studied in the 
School of Art, New Delhi, 1958-63 and travelled 
overland to England in 1964. Training in silk-screen 
printing. Solo exhibitions in Bombay, New Delhi and 
London. Also, in Spain. Represented in five National 
Exhibitions of the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 
1977-81. Included in the Contemporary Indian Art 
Exhibition during the Festival of India in Great Britain, 
at the Royal Academy of Art, London, 1982. Represented 
in Indian, American and Dutch collections. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


| live in Delhi, and in summer | go to the hills. | love people, 
| love animals, | love reptiles, | love especially all painters. 

| don’t like to intellectualise my work. What disturbs me in 
my painting and in Nature are the mosquitoes and the dust. 
While working | prefer very flat surfaces for aesthetic reasons. 
| don't want to explain why. Whatever | feel like painting, | like 
to draw it first and then study it, and gradually go through a 
personal process. Then | paint it. 

| had lots of European influences on my work, | still have. My 
first love is miniature painting and | have been thinking about 
what to do with it. | don't want to enlarge miniature paintings, 
and until it becomes a part of myself and something different 
from that, I'll have to develop it, and it may show іп my later 
work. 

| used to have lots of bows and arrows in my earlier paintings 
and later on in my drawings also, but | don't use anything like 
that now because | don't think | would like to see people killing 
each other or killing animals or birds. | have never killed a bird 
or an animal in my life. 

| used to believe that there will be a revolution and people 
would then become nice but | have realised that they're 
already nice. 

| started studying forms like a finger or an arm or a limb. 

When | was a student | saw an exhibition with small paintings 
by Raza. | became very much interested in the colours, but what 
could | do with them? | want to acknowledge actually that every 
person who has done good work matters to me, and | learn 
from every painter. Even from a painter | don't like, | learn from 
him that this is what | don't want to do. It is very relevant to me. 
| don't think one can solve problems of painting only while 
thinking. | feel it has to be done in practice. 

In the seventies | stopped painting for three years. Then 
| realised that | wanted to paint figures again, but how was | 
to start? | began by drawing only and | have done hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of drawings, small ones. 

| give very beautiful names to my paintings, to impress 
foreigners. These names are often taken from mythology. 

This | call "Purple Panther". | was in a common studio where 


we had a lot of people working together. | didn't feel disturbed, 
though six people worked in that common studio. As | told you, 
| only feel disturbed by mosquitoes, but not human beings. 

| have a son who is deaf and dumb, yet he is a very happy 
child. He does need a lot of our time, and communication with 
him is only through drawings. One day he expressed his wish 
that we should draw him sitting on a horse. When he did his first 
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Krishna And The Dancing Cows И (1982) 
Oil on canvas; 137.2 x 175.3 cm. 
Collection: Lalit Kala Akademi 

Photo courtesy Purbjeet Singh 


horse-riding practice | did a drawing of him, but he asked: 
where are you? | could not draw it all over again, so | added 
my head to the picture. | do lots of paintings or drawings for 
him. | draw him — and he draws me. 

| work in a common studio, and many of my painter- 
colleagues intervene occasionally and make their suggestions; 
| welcome these. One of my friends, Krishen Khanna, said, “You 





Krishna And The Dancing Cows Ш (1983) 
Drawing; 22.9 x 27.9 cm. 
Collection: The Artist 
Photo courtesy the artist 





Purple Panther (1980) 
Oil on canvas; 127.0 x 157.5 cm. 
Collection: Lalit Kala Akademi 
Photo courtesy Hermeet Singh and the artist 
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Shiva (1982) 
Oil on canvas; 177.8 x 137.2 cm. 
Private Collection 
Photo courtesy the artist 
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always use very loud colours, what about using somewhat 
cooler ones?" | said, "Why not? Let's see if it works.” 

You might see a lot of flutes in my painting. | love music, and 
my wife is a musician, but you cannot paint music, just include 
glimpses of it in pictures. 

While travelling abroad | have had many comic experiences. 
A journalist girl once asked me, “You have snakes in India?” and 
| said, "Yes, we have.” She wanted to know how, in that case, 
we walk in the streets. | told her, "You must wear long shoes, 
then it is all right." She came to India and asked me, "You have 
elephants?" and | said, "Yes, we have." "So how do you control 
the traffic?" | said, "That's why we have lots of problems with 
the traffic." | have painted a portrait of this girl. 

While working on an image | wanted to use purple. While 
applying it | felt it would look somewhat unnatural, too heavy. 
Then | thought, well, Shiva was in blue and purple, so | gave 
the name Shiva to the painting and it became easier for me to 
paint it. 

My drawings are very important to me because | paint from 
drawings. First, | do a scribble. Then | make a final drawing. 
| enlarge it till | find the size of the drawing | want to paint. 
Finally, | place it on the canvas. 

Nimisha Sharma: Could you please comment more fully on 
the source material of your images? 

Bawa: | derive them from the history of painting, from prehistoric 
times to the present. And | try to make whatever | borrow my 
own, а ШНе bit of my own, very gradually. 

Khakhar: Manjit, you say that in the later works you make a 
drawing and then a tracing on the canvas, and then you paint 
it. | think in the early stages of your career you never did that. 
Bawa: First, | place it on the canvas for technical reasons. 
If | have too many corrections, | rub off the whole drawing. 

My main source material is Nature; snakes, serpents, reptiles, 
goats, vegetables, bananas, feathers, etc. Also my friends, and 
whatever my son cares for. It is as simple as that. 


STATEMENT 


Let us pre-suppose: let us say that there is indeed an East-West 
encounter; that the hyphen between them is the common, 
neutral ground of its discourse; and that, as practising artists and 
women/men of ideas, we meet on the non-articulated terms of 
equality. Let us erect this monument on the ferra firma of no 
master and no slave. For, isn’t there a whole history of implied 
subjugation and implicit struggle built into the naturalness of this 
hyphen? It is far more subtle than the finality of a full-stop, a lot 
more devious than the “discreet charm” of a comma! Let us, 
then, turn this pre-supposition upside down and divest these 
punctuation marks of their naturalness. That would send us back 
in search of a primary supposition: that of articulation. That's 
where the common and neutral grounds of equality begin to 
shake furiously: grounds that have not evaporated yet! And 
that’s important! 

The question, then, is: how can | articulate that —the 
unwritten, the spontaneously understood, the unarticulated! East 
hyphen West, and within the hyphen, the space of our encounter! 
This scale of generaiity i is frightening. Absolutely! Here we have 
small fables of the masters (and slaves) suppressing tones, 
textures and sensuousness as specifics. A superior innocence 
informs us how the other is a difficult territory unless collapsed 
and prepared afresh for a discourse. There is, thus, a double 
illusion here: a specific sensuousness, a space, a history, a fiction 
at first collapsed into a generality and then given a specific 
status on terms forged by the master. 

Discourse becomes a civilising tool. That has been its natural 
function ... What is this East? How do | come to be its signifier? 
How have | reached the terrain of this condescending hyphen 
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between an East and a West which do not exist at all? Tools that 
civilise me also ensure that | do not articulate my ignorance. 
Here are notions that merely sleep in our monolithic dreams of 
Anglo-Saxon liberalism, equality and encounters. Self-assured! 
In the mirror of their Image! In these great festooneries of 
reaching out, what fears do | have of encounters? That | might 
die unsung? Unarticulated? Naturalised? 

| must revert to specificities. The air around me is full of 
encounters, exchanges and violence. The miasma of the master- 
slave axis spreads around and the collapsistics of killings and 
deaths naturalised take over. | must evolve towards articulation 
before it is too late. 

At this scale of generality, one looks for principles which 
would take the discourse from exchange as information and 
learning to exchange as the very condition for the destruction of 
all objectifying thought. It seems that a creative act, aspiring out 
of a specific sensuousness and intuiting new possibilities of the 
future, would bring in its wake a very personal aesthetic and a 
very general and historic sense of production. A non-specific, 
reductionistic aesthetic tending to freeze works of art for eternity 
would no longer work. 

The age of great masters would thus wither, generally. It 
would become important to understand whether the East and 
the West are materially and conceptually viable categories or 
whether they are merely perpetuating the metaphysics of 
"essences". Particularly, the East! What is that easterly essence 
which so objectifies me that | lose my ability to emerge as an 
ever-evolving sensuousness? What sort of easterliness do | share 
with, for instance, a painter from Japan? At a lower level of 
generality, what sort of Indianness do | share with other Indian 
painters? As an essence, that is? 

This vicious circle of “essences” converting given cultural 
expressions into subjugated commodities would have to be 
ruptured from within. Thus, all parasitic relations with the past in 
the name of an essential tradition will come to suffer. Maybe the 
entire neo-Tantric painting would have to be put under a 
relentless erasure! Similar parasitic relations with the West — as 
were promoted by Bendre in the not-too-distant past — would 
also come to suffer. And the dead-end nostalgia of an odd 
Mohanti or two settled abroad. 

Conversely, both ritualised glorification of the "east" by the 
"west" — as in the case of naively arranged rice bowls and rice 
offerings — in the line of Max Mueller and the Orientalists, and 
the Anglo-Saxon hubris sniggering at our use of space, our 
ignorance of perspective and our messy use of oils would have 
to be thrown out of the window. And yet another danger is 
beginning to appear on the landscape of essences — most 
prominently in the realm of cinema. The “west” imposes a new 
material "essence" on contemporary Indian conjuncture: a 
cosmetic poverty, a cosmetic struggle, a tinsel third-worldliness 
and benights the essentially Indian Mrinal Sens and Prakash 
Jhas. It would never understand what it was struck with while 
faced with a Mani Kaul or a Kumar Shahani! 

What sort of a relationship is possible then? One in which 
looking at a work of art would lift me and the work out of their 
objectivities, destabilising the subject-object axis beyond repair. 
One in which the concept of exchange of commodities would 


completely disappear and that of exchange as a dynamic and 


non-essential activity take over. I’m totally thrilled to find such 
activity growing into a new phase even though the essentialists 
are not lagging behind either. 


(Compiled by Madan Gopal Singh on the basis of a conversation 
with Manjit Bawa) 
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Notes 


The Name Yona (Yavana) in Early Indian Context 





B. N. Mukherjee 


A 


Discoveries of Greek edicts of Asoka in the 
Kandahar area suggest that it was within 
his empire.' Since Asoka's edicts, engraved 
on rocks, etc., were meant for 
communication to his subjects, there must 
have been people of Greek origin or 
habitude in the area concerned. The only 
rajavisaya (rajavishaya) or "king's own 
province” whose appellation could have 
been associated with the Greeks was that 
of the Yonas, which often denoted in 
various ancient sources a section of the 
Greek people.? And since no other 

locality once controlled by Asoka has 
yielded Greek edicts, the Kandahar area 
should have been in the Yona province of 
his empire. 

The Kandahar region is considered to 
have been also in Arachosia of Greek and 
Latin texts.? Arachosia had within its limits 
one Alexandropolis, described as the 
metropolis of Arachosia and as “Greek” in 
the Stathmoi Parthikoi*, based on 
information datable to or before c. 1 B.C.5 
Alexandropolis must have been 
established by Alexander, who founded 
cities after his name where he settled a 
Greek population. Thus Arachosia might 
have been dominated by Hellenic culture 
from at least the days of Alexander. But 
local people of Indian or Iranian or 
Indo-Iranian origin could not possibly have 
changed their ethnic character immediately 
after the foundation of Alexandria in 
Arachosia, but they could have gradually 
become pre-Hellenic in culture and related 
to the Greeks by marriage. This type of 
marriage was perhaps approved and 
legalised when, as stated in the 
Geographikon of Strabo, Seleucus Nicator 
(312-280 B.C.) gave the territories of the 
Paropanisadai, the Arachotoi and the 
Gedrosenoi to Sandrokottos (Chandragupta 
Maurya) and concluded “an agreement 
about the right of intermarriage”.’ If this 
was so, the land of the Yona or the land of 
the Arachotoi, i.e., Arachosia, іп Asoka's 
period included people of Indian, Iranian, 
Indo-Iranian, Greek, Graeco-Indian and 
Graeco-lranian origin. An inhabitant of the 
Yona territory in question could have been 
called Yona irrespective of his ethnic origin. 
This inference is fully supported by the fact 
that one of Asoka’s provincial governors 
was called Yavanaraja Tushaspha.® The 
name Tushaspha is Iranian (Tusa being the 
name of a hero of an Iranian legend and 
Iranian aspha/aspa denoting “horse”’).° 
Thus the term Yona (or Yavana), which is 
generally considered by scholars as 
denoting Greek in early Indian contexts, '? 





did not refer only to the Greeks in the 
period of Asoka. Though the expression 
Yonaraja used with reference to 
Amtiyoka — i.e. Antiochus ІІ Theos of Syria 
(261-246 B.C.)—certainly referred to a 
Greek king, the Yonas living within 
Asoka's rajavisaya (rajavishaya) could 
have been men of Greek origin or Greek 
or non-Greek inhabitants of the Yona 
province. The identification of the latter 





1. The head of an lonian 
From a sculptured panel at Helicarnessus 
Photo courtesy B. N. Mukherjee 


2. Shari-i-Kuna, Greek inscription of Asoka 
Photo courtesy B. N. Mukherjee 
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with an Indo-Iranian border area like 
Arachosia, including the modern Kandahar 
area of south-eastern Afghanistan, fits 

well with the statement made in the 

3rd century B.C. that “there is no janapada 
(in the empire) except that of the Yonas, 
where do not live these communities (of) 
brahmanas and sramanas". 


B 
The earliest stages of dilution of the 
connotation of the term Yona can be traced 
to periods even earlier than the days of 
Asoka. The word Yona (Yauna, Yavana) is 
considered to have been derived from 
lon(es) [lafon(es)]''. The habitat of the 
people known by this name was called 
lonia. According to Herodotus, Akhaia was 
formerly lonia.'? Akhaia was situated to the 
north of Peloponesse. The Akhaians of 
Greek legends are identified with 
Indo-European Mycenean Greeks. The 
lonians (Achaeans) and lonian dialect 
spread to Euboea, Attica and Cyclades. In 
course of time, Athens came to be 
regarded as "the eldest land of lonia".!? In 
the wake of invasions by the Dorians (iron 
users) from the north-west in c. 1100-1000 
B.C. there was a Greek movement 
towards the east. The lonians crossed Attica 
and Cyclades, crossed the Aegean Sea 
and came to parts of Lydia and Caria in 
Asia Minor (now in Turkey).'* They also 
occupied the nearby islands of Samos and 
Chios.'* They established Greek colonies in 
these areas, which later became known as 
(new) lonia. The areas were non-Greek 
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even in the days of Homer (c. 9th century 
B.C. or rather before 700 B.C.). The 
people of new lonia were not all pure 
lonians. According to Herodotus, they 
were mixed with different tribes. "Even 
those who came from Prytaneum of 
Athens and reckon themselves as purest of 
lonians of all, brought no wives with them 
to new country, but married Carian girls".'* 
So their offspring were not strictly lonians 
or Greeks, but a people of mixed origin 
following Greek culture. As they took a 
leading part in spreading Greek culture in 
Asia, Yawani" became the generic term 
for Greek in the East. When lonia or Yauna 
became a province of the Achaemenid 
empire,'® its inhabitants were a people of 
mixed origin, dominated by Greek culture. 
Thus even before the beginning of the 
settlement of the Greeks in the Indian 
borderlands, perhaps from a pre- 
Alexandrian period,'? the word Yavana 
could have begun to mean a Greek or an 
inhabitant of lonia (not necessarily of pure 
Greek origin). 


С 
In the second half of the 5th century B.C. 
Asian lonia?? and parts of the 
north-western section of the Indian 
subcontinent and its borderlands (like 
Gadara, Hidu, Thatagu, and Harauvati) 
came under the Achaemenid гуе.?' We do 
not know whether incorporation of lonia 
and parts of the Indian subcontinent within 
the same empire facilitated close cultural 
contacts between them. However, the 
word Yavana occurs in a sutra (aphorism) 
in the Ashtadhyayi of Panini?? (in the 5th 
or 4th century B.C.?). The word Yavanani 
formed following this sutra means, 
according to Katyayana, "the script of the 
Yavanas".?^ |t could well have been the 
Greek script.?5 Arrian indicates the existence 
of a Greek colony at Nysa between the 
Cophen (Kabul river) and the Indus before 
Alexander's invasion? (in the eighth 
decade of the 4th century B.C.). So the 
Greek alphabet might not have been 
altogether unknown in the north-western 
part of the subcontinent in the age of 
Panini. However, we cannot be sure of a 
pure Greek origin of all the Yavanas using 
the Greek alphabet in the north-western 
section of the subcontinent and its 


borderlands. Even before the time of Panini, 


the name Yona (Yavana) had begun to 
denote Greek, half-Greek and non-Greek 
inhabitants of lonia in Asia Minor, all of 
whom practised and propagated Hellenic 
culture. 


D 
It appears from above that from the very 
time of commencement of the use of the 
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term Yona or Yavana in Asia, it began to 
signify the Greek, half-Greek and 
non-Greek inhabitants of lonia. Since they 
took a lead in spreading Hellenic culture in 
the East, the word Yona (or Yavana) 
became synonymous with the term Greek. 
In the Indian subcontinent and its 
borderlands the name Yona or Yavana 
meant (i) "Greek" (or "Ionian") and (ii) 
Greek, half-Greek or non-Greek inhabitant 
of the region called Yona, identifiable with 
the Kandahar area in south-east 
Afghanistan. 

Gradually other Hellenised peoples 
hailing from the West became known as 
Yavana in India. In Tamil Sangam 
literature the word Yavana signified 
such peoples (including Romans) besides 
Greeks coming from the Roman empire. 
It was not impossible for the non-Greeks of 
various origins covered by this term to 
settle in India and to found kingdoms by 
themselves or by some of their descendants. 
In course of time all foreign peoples hailing 
initially from the West, who were non- 
religious in the eyes of the protagonists of 
Brahmanical culture, became included with- 
in the connotation of the name Yavana.? 
Perhaps due to such type of evolution of 
the concept of the term Yavana, it became 
associated in a later age with the Muslims 
and still later with the British.°° 
We do not know each stage of the 
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3. Greek inscription of Asoka 
Kandahar 
Photo courtesy B. N. Mukherjee 


4. Drinking scene in the house of a Hellenic 
or Hellenised family 
From a sculptured panel from Hadda, 
Afghanistan. 
Photo courtesy B. N. Mukherjee. 





evolution of the name Yavana (or Yona). 
But neither in West Asia nor in India it 
meant only "Greek" even at the very early 
stage of its use. 
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Dwitiya (1968) 
Watercolour on paper; 76.2 x 55.9 cm. 
Collection: Mr. D. E. Moore 
Photo courtesy Soryu Doshi 
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which indicates a treaty affirming connection by 
marriage. 

8 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 43. 

9 C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wórterbuch, 
Strassburg, 1904, cols. 216 and 657. 

10 Only a few scholars have considered the 
term Yavana to have a wider connotation. For 
an example see O. Steine, "Yavana in Early 
Indian Inscriptions", Indian Culture, Vol. I, no. 3, 
1935, pp. 343-358. 

11 H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English 
Lexicon, reprint, Oxford, 1961, p. 847; M. Cary 
et al., op. cit., p. 457; a comparable form is 
Jaban appearing in the Bible (Old Testament, 
Genesis, 10, 2). 

12 Herodotus, History, |, 146. 

13 Aristotle, (4th century B.C.), Athenion 
Poletica, ch. 5. 

14 Herodotus, op. cit., |, 142-48; M. Cary et al., 
op. cit, рр. 297 and 457; C. A. Robinson, 
Ancient History From Prehistoric Times to the 
Death of Justinian, 2nd edition, London, 1967, p. 
134; R. Cook, The Greeks Till Alexander, 1961, 
p. 24; G. Thomson, Studies in Ancient Greek 
Society, The Pre-Historic Aegean, London, 
1961, pp. 29 and 685. 

15 See above n. 14. 

16 Herodotus, op. cit., |, 146. 

17 cf. “Javan”, Genesis, X, 2. 

18 Herodotus, op. cit., Ш, 90; Behistun, 
Naqash-i-Rustam and Susa inscriptions of Darius 
l. 

19 See Arrian, op. cit, V, 1-6 and Panini, 
Ashtadhyayi, IV, 1, 49. 

20 R. G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar Text 
Lexicon, 2nd edition, New Haven, 1953, pp. 
117, 137 and 204. 

21 J. Bury and others (editors), The Cambridge 
Ancient History, reprint, Cambridge, 1953, pp. 
10 and 195. 

22 Panini, op. cit., IV, 1, 49; Srish Chandra 
Bosu, The Ashtadhyayi of Panini, Vol. I, reprint, 
Delhi, 1962, pp. 633-634. 

23 V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, 
Lucknow, 1953, p. 474. 

24 See above no. 22. 

25 V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 312. 

26 Arrian, op. cit., V, 1, 1-6. 

27 V. Kanakasabhoi, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 2nd edition, Tirunelaveli, 
1956, pp. 36-37. 

28 Тһе Yavanaraja mentioned in the | 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavala or the 
Yonarajas of Sanjayapuri referred to in the 
Nagarjunakonda inscription of Vasushana 
might not have been pure Greeks in origin. 
Strong Indian influence is indicated by such 
names for some Yavanas of Dhenukakala like 
Dhamma, Sihadhaya, Yasavadhana, etc., 
mentioned in some Karle epigraphs. A Junnar 
inscription refers to a donor as Yavana 
Chamda (= Chandra) 

29 In the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa the wives of 
the Parasikas are referred to as Yavani (IV, 
63-64). 

30 Haricharana Vandyapadhyaya, Vangiya 
Sabdakoshe, Vol. i, 2nd 1978, edition, reprint, 
New Delhi, p. 1850. 
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DEPICTION OF MITHUNA ON DOMESTIC 


HOUSES OF GUJARAT 


М. 5. Pramar 


Тһе mithuna motif in Indian art is well 
known from terracottas dating from the 
second century B. C. and from the later 
stone-carvings of temples of the 
mediaeval period — particularly Khajuraho 
and Konarak. It has been generally 
assumed that this motif has a religious or 
cultic association and that it appears mainly 
in a religious context. Wherever the 
mithuna appeared in a secular context, as 
for example in Sunga terracottas, it was 
assumed that this was a form of aesthetic 
eroticism meant to amuse a feudal society. 
A study of the wood-carvings of Gujarati 
houses built between 1700-1850 A. D. 
shows, however, a different and very 
unexpected situation. | was able to 
discover that among the surviving wooden 
domestic houses (or havelis), a significant 
number carried mithuna figures 
prominently displayed on their front 
balconies (Figs. 1 to 5). 

These figures are of standing couples in 
an amorous posture, with arms and legs 
entwined, or simply holding hands. In one 
interesting example there is a female in a 
skirt accompanied by two men on either 
side playing musical instruments (Fig. 4). 
Interspersed among these erotic carvings, 
there appears frequently the figure of the 
flute-playing Krsna with two gopis one 
on either side (Fig. 2). It has to be 
emphasised that the eroticism of these 
figures is of a very restrained kind, and 
with one important exception to be 
described later, there are no examples of 
actual copulation or orgiastic scenes 
(maithuna) as seen in numerous temple 
carvings. 

The style of the carving is eclectic, 
unrefined and exuberant. It is noteworthy 
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that among the examples from Vadodara, 
many figures wear Maratha costumes 
even though the houses belong to Gujarati 
families. This is obviously a concession to 
the fact that the Marathas ruled Vadodara 
when these houses were being constructed. 
It does not necessarily mean that artisans 
from Maharashtra were responsible for 
the carvings. An analogous situation exists 
in Ahmedabad where the costumes are 
often Rajasthani. It is most likely that all the 
carvings were done by indigenous 
craftsmen who simply followed the 
aristocratic costumes of those in political 
power. 

So far as the regional distribution of 
these mithuna figures is concerned, the 
largest concentration is found in Vadodara 
and surrounding towns, much less in 
Ahmedabad, and none in north Gujarat. 
The reason for this is probably the 
following. Those parts of Gujarat which 
had in the past been under strong Muslim 
influence, developed a style of 
wood-carving in which geometrical and 
floral designs predominated and figural 
work was rare —this was because of the 
Muslim prejudice against imagery. A 
consequence of the rarity of figures was 
that the mithuna motif could not be revived 
even when Muslim influence had waned. 


1 Wall mural depicting a mithuna scene 
Haveli of Lallu Bahadur Parekh, Ahmedabad 
(now demolished) 

Photo courtesy V. S. Pramar 


The mural was high up much above street 
level and shadowed by an overhanging сһајја. 
Of special interest is the roofed bed. 


2 Krsna flanked by gopis 
House of Mr. Pandit, Vadodara 
Photo courtesy V. S. Pramar 











The case of Vadodara was different: here 
the direct rule of the Gaekwads produced 
а situation in which the suppressed tradition 
of figural work received a fresh impetus, 
and with it that of the mithuna. 

It must, however, not be supposed that 
the mithuna was inspired by Maratha 
traditions of art—the reverse is true. Among 
the numerous Maratha vadas which exist 
in Vadodara, including the old sarkarvada 
or palace of the rulers, there is not one 
which has any figural work on the 
elevation. And although these vadas use a 
great amount of wood, they are extremely 
poor in wood-carvings. Thus, Maratha rule 
certainly did not produce the mithuna motif 
on houses; at best it allowed local 
tradition to re-assert itself. 

The exception referred to above 
concerns, not a piece of wood-carving, but 
a wall mural (Fig. 1). It is from the haveli 
of Lallu Bahadur Parekh at Ahmedabad 
(now unfortunately torn down). He was 
one of the great financiers of the late 
eighteenth century and had loaned large 
sums to the Gaekwad. The mural shows a 
scene of actual coitus by a couple in an 
elaborately roofed béd. It was located high 
above the street level on a rear wall, and 
was obviously not meant to be seen by 
passersby. 

In trying to interpret the reason for such 
domestic mithunas, | cite a quotation of 
Jane Harrison given by Dr. Devangana 
Desai in her book Erotic Sculpture of India. 
Harrison says that the religious impulse is 


3 Mithuna couple 
House of Hirabhai Parikh, Vadodara 
Photo courtesy У. 5. Pramar 


4 Dancing girl flanked by two men playing 
musical instruments 

House of Mr. Pandit, Vadodara 

Photo courtesy V. S. Pramar 


The headdresses of the two men are Maratha 
5 An ascetic holding a rosary and embracing 
a girl 

House of Mr. Pandit, Vadodara 

Photo courtesy V. S. Pramar 








directed “primarily to one end and one 
only, the conservation and promotion of 
life. This end is served in two ways, one 
negative, one positive, by the riddance of 
whatever is conceived to be hostile and 
the enhancement of whatever is conceived 
as favourable to life. Religious rites are 
primarily of two kinds and two only, of 
expulsion and impulsion.” 

Translating this into the domestic 
mithuna, and leaving out all religious 
connotations, one may say that the mithuna 
or loving couple is simply meant to 
increase prosperity of the family, the home 
and the surroundings by suggesting 
fertility. In other words, the mithuna is а 
magical symbol of prosperity which, by its 
very presence, acts beneficially. The case of 
the coital mithuna is different: it is meant to 
avert the evil eye— not of people, but of 
spirits. That is why the mural is placed in 
such an obscure place. The mithuna and 
maithuna represent the positive and 
negative in the quotation from Harrison. 
They are not necessarily religious symbols 
but could as well be merely talismans 
belonging to a very primitive level of 
sympathetic magic, i. e. they pre-date 
organised religion. 


REFERENCE 
1 Devangana Desai, Erotic Sculpture of 
India, Tata McGraw-Hill, 1975, p. 88. 
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Title The Decipherment of the Indus Script 
Author 5. R. Rao 
Publisher : Asia Publishing House, Bombay, Delhi, 1982 
Format 28 x 21 cm; pp. XXVIII, 455, 

XXXIX plates, 72 figures 
Price Rs. 500/- 


Dr. Rao is one of the most experienced scholars, who has not only 
explored extensively Gujarat-Saurashtra in search of the Indus (Harappan) 
sites but has also made a systematic attempt to decipher the Indus 
script. This has defied all attempts at a universally acceptable satisfactory 
solution. | 

The subject is discussed in nine Chapters: Introduction, 
Decipherment, Methodology, Transliteration of Indus Inscriptions with 
Signs and Pictures, The Harappan Language and Its Structure, Purpose 
and Contents of the Indus Seals, Religious Belief, and Basic Concepts, 
Conclusions. There are besides four Appendices, Bibliography and 
Indices, 39 half-tone plates and 72 text figures. 

The so-called seals and a few letters sketched on pots provide the 
only evidence for the nature of writing in the Indus civilisation. So far 
only 2962 seals have been found. They are generally made of steatite, 
and rarely of copper, ivory, agate, chert, faience and clay. Of these 
2903 were found in the major sites like Mohenjodaro (1540), 
Harappa (985), Lothal (213), Chanhu-daro (66), and Kalibangan 
(99); 34 in minor sites like Kot-Diji in Sind; Chandigarh (4), Dholavira 
(Kutch) (1) and (25) in Western Asia; Susa etc. | 

These seals are generally square or rectangular and rarely 
triangular or hexagonal. Their average size is 3 x 2 cm. They carry 
positive impressions of the legend and motif. These seals were not usec 
as amulets or charms, as was generally believed, but for commercial 
purposes. This is proved by sixty-five terracotta sealings found in a 
warehouse at Lothal. These bear impressions of the seal on one side, 
and of the packing material on the other (Pi. VIII). 

On the seal there аге pictures—figures of animals—like the bull, 
tiger, unicorn, cursive signs as well as pseudo-pictures formed by 
joining two or more cursive signs. This has been true of the earliest 
seals; later—a kind of simplification and economical use of signs 
began. At Mohenjodaro itself, almost all the pictures were dropped 
and mostly cursive and linear signs were used. This has been proved 
by seals found by Dales in 1965 at Mohenjodaro and those found in 
the late levels of Lothal. 

The simplified Harappan script continued to be used till 1200 В.С, 
as proved by inscriptions on pottery from Rojdi (Saurashtra), Surkotada 
(Kutch) and Daimabad (Maharashtra). 

What Rao has done is a complete structural analysis of the basic 
signs and compound signs which look like pictures (Figs. 11 to 13C), 
pp. 47-52. 

This analysis has revealed that the elemental or basic signs, 
including pictures in the mature Harappan period (2500-1900 B.C.) 
are fifty-two in number Fig. 8) and not four hundred and seventeen as 
made out by Mahadevan and Soviet scholars — who thought that the 
Harappan language was Dravidian. 

This limited number of signs and the use of phonetic elements with 
the frequent pictures of "scorpion", “pipal leaf", "man" and "fish", 
(Figs. 37-42) suggest that the Indus script was phonetised, and had 
attained the status of syllabic writing in the early stage itself. 

Rao then found that the Harappan scribes had combined two or 
more basic linear signs, primarily to conserve space. This helped them 
in forming syllables (e.g. В + h + a + k = hhak; b + h + a + g = 
bhag) and conjunct consonants. Further, a system of short strokes was 
evolved, which when attached to basic signs, served as vowel-helpers 
and provided for the first time a basis for a wide range of vowel 
variations. 
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Rao then proceeded to assign value to each basic Semetic sign. in 
evaluating the basic linear signs of the Harappan script the Semetic 
signs have been taken as the basis, mainly because seventy-five 
percent of the linear signs in the former are identical with the signs in 
the latter. However with the use of vowel-helpers the Harappans 
could write a non-Semetic language. 

Rao's most important conclusion from such an analytical study is 
that the Harappan language was Indo-European. It is not agglutinative 
but inflexional and because it used suffixes such as a, ae or ha to serve 
as case — endings e.g. Drh + ae = Drh. These suffixes are comparable 
to the suffixes of the instrumental, dative, genitive of nominal stems 
occurring in the Rigveda. The latter, Rao thinks is later than the 
Harappan. The Dravidian languages do not have consonant clusters. 
Another feature is that the Harappan scribes used separate signs for 
voiced and voiceless stops, namely k and g, t and d, h, and b which 
Tamil does not distinguish. Many Vedic words can be etymologically 
traced back to the Harappan words, and both agree semantically. 
These clues, says Rao, enabled him to recognise the Harappan 
language as an earlier form of the Vedic script. Thus the words aeka, 
tr, hapta, dasa and sata are used for ‘one’, ‘three’, ‘seven’ and ‘ten’ 
and ‘hundred’ respectively and are written alphabetically in Indus 
seals. 

From this conclusion (or presumption?) the pictures of “scorpion”, 
“піра! leaf", "hill", "field", have been given syllabic values such as vrs, 
ase, adr, etc, on the principle of acrophony by Rao. 

Except the signs of "man" and "fish" which had already attained the 
alphabetical status, all pictures were used as syllables on the principle 
of using the first syllable of the word for which the picture stood, eg. 
asv for asvattha. 

The mature Harappan script is a mixed one using pictures as 
syllables and linear and cursive signs as syllables and single sounds, but 
in the late phase of Mohenjodaro most of the pictures were dropped 
and only linear and cursive signs were used. 

These short inscriptions on seals are said to have been used mainly 
by the ruler or the official authorised by him to seal cargo or documents 
despatched from a commercial centre (p. 304). The seals were used as 
tokens of identity. 

Among the names of persons so mentioned are said to be Atr 
(Atri), Kasappa (Kasyapa), Daksha, Manu, Dvadasa (Divodasa). 

Rao thus concludes that since the Harappan seals mention the 
names of Vedic gods and people, they were a pre-Vedic, Indo- 
European, speaking people. 

These are far-reaching conclusions. How far are these reliable in our 
present state of knowledge? 

So far no bilingual inscription has been found, nor the inscriptions 
occur on objects—that we might reasonably conclude that the letters 
sketched on it signify —a pot or the seal. 

Would the seals which are mainly said to be for commercial use 
mention only the word "Protector" ог a name like "Atri"? 

Further, if the names of Aryan gods and people, some like the От. 
and Bharatas who fought amongst themselves and also with the 
Dasyus (p. 306), are used then how far is the view that the Harappan 
empire — and empire it was— the largest and the most long-lived at 
least 600 years (2500 B. C. — 1900 B. C.), was as Rao had said earlier 
(Lothal and the Indus civilisation 1973, p. 190) that the Harappans 
were the first to found an empire based on mutual respect and the 
cultural unity of the divergent racial groups which constituted the Indus 
population. They made the first-ever experiment in bringing about 
political unity of the different geographical units of the Empire without 
the use of force. (Italics mine). 

There is no doubt that the sites like Mohenjodaro, Lothal and. 
Rangpur were destroyed by flood. And also the fact that the 

















*Harappans had built up a vast empire in which people of various racial 
groups had almost identical material culture— such as houses, pots 
and pans, tools, foodgrains such as wheat and barley, as well as bajra. 
Unfortunately, there is not enough evidence, so far, to know how this 
uniformity of material culture was brought about over so vast an 
area. What was the nature of administration? Was not force used in 
any way? 

On these and other questions the so-called seals throw no light. 
Indeed, it would be uncharitable to say that Dr. Rao’s decipherment is 
outright wrong or unacceptable. In fact, he has proceeded very 


cautiously, step by step, and presented his case very intelligently and 







systematically. His printers—the Asia Publishing House have operated | 


well. There are no printer's ‘devils’ and the get-up is ex 
a bilingual inscription alone might tell us how far Dr. Ra: 
the Harappans were of Indo-European stock, and th 
proto-Sanskrit, or they were proto-Dravidian, as thought by the Finns, 
the Russians, Mahadevan and others, If the Indus script is: proved to be 
proto-Sanskrit, then the various tables prepasted, ye Dr. Rao will be 
very useful. 
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1. Life and Teachings of Tsong Khapa, ed. by: Prof. к. Thurman, 
Prelims. + pp. 258. 3 
. The Seven Instruction Lineages Бу Jo Nang тагалоћа, Translated 
and edited eh пау аран Prelims 2 * = PPE 128. | 







edited by Brian Бан Prelims + pp. 7129. i 
. Tibetan Tradition of Mental Development iat 
the Junior Tutor to His Holiness the Dalai Lama, reli 


Archives, Dharamsala. 
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Equally important is "The Seven Instruction Lineages" by Jo Nang 
Taranatha, translated and edited by David Templeman. It pertains 
to the narration by Taranatha of the lives of 59 Siddhas, related 
to each other by seven instruction lineages of pupilary transmission. 


Taranatha recognises three Indians not only as his Gurus, but also 


studies of Tibetan Buddhism, particularly its meditational aspects, 3 


contributed largely to the formation of the Gelugpa system of the 
Buddhist devotion in Tibet. The publication of the book “Life and 
Teachings of Tsong Khapa” has partially satisfied a long-felt need 
of the students of Buddhism who do not have a direct access to 
Tibetan sources. Translated into English by six eminent scholars, 
the works by and on Tsong Khapa have been presented in this 
extremely useful and handy volume ably edited by Professor R. 
Thurman. Apart from the introductory chapter dealing: with the 
life, liberation and accomplishments of Tsong Khapa, the volume 
consists of some important works of the teacher on various aspects 
of Sutra, Tantra and Sadhana, including mystic conversations with 
great Bodhaotivak and deeply spiritual songs in praise of Tsong 
Khapa by eminent Tibetan Buddhist personalities: like the Seventh 
Dalai Lama, Eighth Karmapa, Dulnaapa Palden and Khaydrubje. 

Tsong Khapa's contribution is mainly in representing a synthesis of 
the several important schools of early fourteenth century Tibetan 
Buddhism. He is known to have been a prolific writer and 
eighteen volumes of his writings were instrumental in ushering in a 
renaissance not only of religious prose and poetry but in the entire 
premise of Tibetan cultural heritage. But very little material by or 
about him has appeared as yet in English. The present anthology 
will therefore be hailed as an important contribution in this field of 
study. 
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as the source of his accounts. Thus the book is an important 
document of Indo-Tibetan Buddhism. Its availability to the English 
knowing students of Buddhism is a fulfilment of a long-felt need. 
The translation being in lucid English, it is eminently readable and 


the comprehensive notes, added at the end, have made the book 
useful to the serious students of Tibetan Buddhism. 


The two other books are concerned with the metaphysics of 


Tibetan Lamaism. Of these, "The Dzogchen: Innermost Essence Preli- 
minary Practice", the Long-Chen Nying-thig Ngon-dro with original 
Tibetan root text composed by the Knowledge-Bearer Jig-me Ling-pa 
(1729-1798), is of great historical value. It has been translated with 


commentary in English by Tulku Thondup and has been edited Бу 


Brian C. Beresford. While this English rendering will help those who 
do not have an access to the Tibetan language, the simultaneous 


incorporation of the Tibetan text will enable the Tibetan-knowing 


readers to appreciate the subtle nuances of the original flavour of 
Tibetan poet 


The. lost book, "Tibetan Tradition. of Mental Development" also 


dealing - ‘with the. ‘metaphysical aspects of Lamaistic devotion, 
belongs to a different category. It contains the oral teachings of 


the Tibetan Lama Geshey Ngawang Dhargyey who studied 
numerous Buddhist scriptures in Tibet for an extensive period of 


ton . Чите, It is in the form of a number of lectures delivered by him on 
` topics like the Four Noble Truths, Six Perfections, Five Paths of the 
122 фы ааа and. of the Mahayana, and the Теп Bodhisattvas. The 
y yo also contains two appendices, one pertaining to the Seven 





ib-Puja апа the other concerned with Guruyoga. Тһе last- 


| P duos т | | * ‘mentioned topic being discussed in a full chapter in the preceding 
All the books published by the Library of Tibetan | тоно: она. _ book, students: of Lamaist devotion will have a good amount of 
comparative material to go by. The foreword to the book has 


been written by Lasang Yeshe, Ш. Trijang Rinpoche, the Junior 


The most outstanding personality ` among the. Tibetan’ Buddhist — Tutor to His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 


teachers is Je Tsong Khapa (A.D. 1357— 1419). His analytical — 
By ЕТТЕН all these four books the Library of Tibetan Works and 


Archives, Dharamsala, Himachal Pradesh has done a great service 
to a long-felt need of those English-knowing students of Buddhism 
who do not have a direct access to Tibetan sources. Neatly printed 
and presented in a handy format, these books will be of great help 
to the students of Buddhism in general and Tibetan Buddhism of 
the Lamaistic order in particular. 


— D. C. Bhattacharyya 
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Landscape (Prafulla) 


FORBES FORBES CAMPBELL & CO. LTD. 
GOKAK PATEL VOLKART LTD. 
EUREKA FORBES LTD. 

FACIT ASIA LTD. 





Untitled (A. A. Raiba) 
Courtesy Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay 
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Hill Station, 1961 (K. K. Hebbar) 
Courtesy Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay 





GOODLASS NEROLAC PAINTS LTD. 





Maharashtrian Belle (Gopal Deuskar) 


дол) INDROL a Specialities Ltd. 





Fields (Om Prakash) 


TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 





Still Life (K. H. Ara) 





MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA 
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Untitled (Jamshed Bhabha) 
Courtesy Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay 
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THE STANDARD MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


Fabrics that maintain the best standards 
Mafatlal Centre, Nariman Point, P.O. Box 1051, Bombay 400 021. 











The Field (Paramjit Singh) 


DUNCAN AGRO INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


31, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta Те! 206831 





Water Nymph (Anjolie Menon) 
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Untitled (Mario Miranda) 
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Marg Volume 38 No. 4 € September 1985 ә Contemporary Art: Syntheses and Polantses 





TATA PRESS LIMITED 





Surrealist Dream (Bidesh Bhattacharjee) 


Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers 
for India under No. 14157/57 
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SHAPOORJI PALLONJI AND COMPANY LIMITED 
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Old Gate, Ahmedabad (Madhav Satwalekar) 


